KASPER MOVES TO MONTGOMERY 
‘Kasier to 
Assassinate 


- / A M 
* / | y | | y “. . . the Supreme Court is there for life, and there’s nothing you can do about 
| | : ut. An impeachment is silly. I mean it’s jusi—it's so hard to accomplish that it’s 
probably easier to assassinate a man.” ... John Kasper, as recorded on Edward 
Murrow’s “See It Now” program Sunday, January 6th. 


WE'LL BE CELEBRATING the 33rd birthday of. The man who made. this inflammatory remark about the Supreme Court ar- 
our paper next week-end. Can you think of a better gift rived in Montgomery, Ala., Tuesday with. the avowed purpose of trying to stop bus 
than the $10,000 still needed to wind up our $50,000 fund integration, the law of the land. He came under the sponsorship of a wealthy South- 


Reenterea as second cians matter Oct 72, 1947. at ine poe. 
office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of Murob 3, 1878 
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appeal? 


How can it be put together? 


ONE IDEA: A frequent contributor sends $10. and writes: 

“Surely there are 1,180 friends of the D.W. and The Worker 
who can and will chip in another $10 each to complete that $50,000 
by the end of the month.” (We need only 980 such friends now). 

A SECOND IDEA: A Bronx Communist Party club sends us 
$50. A second,.in the same area, says it will not be outdone and 
sends $100. In Queens, a CP convention hears a suggestion that 
every club take measures to aid the drive. Tweny-five or $50 from 

_each club as a birthday gift would put us over. And it need not be 
confined to clubs of that organization. 

A THIRD IDEA: “Enclosed is a $74 money order. We col- 
lected this for The Worker at a small New Year's Eve house party. 
Expect to run another soon.” So says another contributor. Wouldn't 
next weekend be a nice time to run private birthday parties for 


The Worker? 


The point is there are various ways of celebrating our birthday, 
individually or by group, so as to get the appropriate gift. 


How do we stand? 

FACT: Just about $2,000 
came in last week, enough to 
take us within the final $10,000 
needed but far from enough to 
pull us out of the deep hole 
were in. 

FACT: Except for a few bright 
spots, the . 1957 Worker-DW 
circulation campaign is not yet 
off the floor. As of now, we have 
received 710 Worker subs out of 
a goal of 9,000, and 385 for the 
DW out of a goal of 2300. Last 
year at this time, the figures 
were 2,000 Worker subs and 633 
for the daily paper. So were 
very far behind. And this, too, 
cuts a deep wad in our finances, 

The few bright spots include 
the Maryland-DC area, which 
has come through with 105 
Worker subs out of a goal of 


. 


"2G prin, 
Received last week _$ 1,997.70 


Total to date $40,202.47 
Still to go $ 9,797.53 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all. contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. ¥. You can 
buy postal money orders or bank 
checks without revealing ‘iden- 
tity if you so desire. 


JS 


175, and with 34 for the DW 
out of a goal of 100; the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas area, which has 
turned up 30 percent of its Wor- 
kers target of 250 subs, and Il 
subs for the DW: Wisconsinites, 
who have come through with a 


fifth of their goal of 150 for The 


ern segregationist, retired Rear 
Admiral John G. Crommelin, 
who in 1954 was spearhead of 
a movement to save Joe McCar- 
thy from Senatorial censure. 


Kasper’s part in the rioting over 


school integration at Clinton, 
Tenn., was dramatized on the - 


“See It Now!” show, which sent 
a camera and sound equipment 
to cover one of his meetings. 
However, his astounding attacks 
on the Supreme Court went un- 
reported in the press. The Work- 
er obtained a transcript of the 
Murrow program and confirmed 
the above quotation. 


John Gates editor-in-chief of 
the Daily Worker and . The 
Worker, promptly wired Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, 
supplying the exact Kasper 
quotes and urging his immedi- 
ate arrest “for inciting to force 
and violence against the Negro 
people.” Queried° Wednesday 
by The Worker, as this edition 
went to press, a Department 
spokesman said the Department 
might have something to say 
after consultations. 

In addition to the “easier to 
assassinae a man’ quote, Gates 
wire to Brownell cited Kasper's 
statement on the Supreme Court, 
“... they make one of the most 
deadly hydra-headed monsters 
we've ever known, but I am ab- 
solutely confident we're going 
to destroy that.” 
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UPON his arrival in Mont- 
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(Continued on Page 13) 
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_ Nixon's Office ’’ 


To Find Letter from A 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


00 Busy” 
tlanta 


WASHINGTON.—There is a very important letter, unopened and unheeded, 
somewhere in Vice President Richard M. Nixon’s Senate office sent from Atlanta last 
The letter contained a plea to the vice president to 


week by 60 Negro leaders. 


“make a fact-finding trip to the 
troubled areas of the South” and 
then “recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Amreican people 
a course of action that might be 
as effective as your efforts on be- 
half of the Hungarian refugees.” 
_ “We've been so busy that we 
haven't been able to handle the 
mail,” a woman's pleasant voice 
informed me by telephone from 
the Vice Presidents’ office. “So I 
really don’t know a thing about 


the letter you are asking about.” © 
She not. only knew nothing. 


about the specific letter but there 
was no one in the office, she 


said, who knew anything about | 


the subject matter of the f 
although-it had been front-page 
copy in local papers for a few 
days. Pasi att, Ps 
_ The bombing of four churches, 
. pars ages. 
shootings, cross ) burnings | and 
threats of violence against Nogro 


Pa 


Various. 


leaders in ~southern cities had 
made little or no impression on 
those manning the vice presi- 
dent’s office, if the voice on the 
other end of the wire was cor- 


aVnere 


a 


rect. 
AN EDITOR in Springfield, 
Mass., quite removed in distance 
and responsibility from the scenes 
of Southern violence as com- 
pared with the vice president, 
was not as indifferent. In an edi- 
torial, quoted in the current 
Washington Afro-American, the 
editor wrote: 
“The -vice president is ‘ack 


home again (from looking after 
‘Hungarian refugees in Austria), 


all full of statistics, ideas, idee]s 
and suggestions for alleviating 
the very real plight of the Hun- 
garian refugees. Both he and the 
resident have found a splendid 
sounding board for a civil rights 
plea. But why are they wen 
so carefully around a disgracefu 
mess that is right under their 
noses?” 
“Mess” is really an understate- 


|, ment for what is;going op dow- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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BROWNELL 


gomerv, Kasper said he would 
call for the white population to 
defy the Supreme Court integra- 
tion order which has been car- 
ried out in the “Cradle of the 
Confederacy” despite terroristic 
bombings of the Negro churches. 
“Public officials should arrest 
any federal judge or FBI agent 
who interferes,” he said. He 
intends to address White Citi- 
zens Council and Ku Klu Klan 
rallies in Montgomery. 

Except for the cowardly 
bombings of the churches arous- 
ed some white leaders who are 
opposed to integration but be- 
lieved in law. Grover C. Hall, 
editor of the Mongomery Adver- 
tiser, the city’s lone daliy paper, 
wrote editorially: 

“The issue has now passed be- 
yond segregation, The issue is 
whether it is safe to live in 
Montgomery, Ala. Those busses 
should be run with a police pro- 
tection so obvious and so deter- 
mined that outlaws will desist or 
be run down. If not checkmated 
now, will not the outlaws be- 
come more bold and more nu- 
merous? Will not continue vio- 
lence pOison this city just as you 
might poison a well?” 

An idea of some of the tactics 
Kasper might employ in stirring 
violence in Montgomery can be 
gleaned from his boasting about 
his Clinton role. “I just went 
from door to door,” he said, “I 
showed them a picture of n----- 
soldiers kissing some white girls 
. .. now I showed them the pic- 
ture and I asked them if. they 
knew about the n----- going to 


ON THE INSIDE 


We Interview Life's Document 
Expert on the Levine Forgery— 
See page 2. eee 

Our H-Bomb Air Secreta 


- Looks East—See page 3. 


A letter from the Editor—See 
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—See page 10. 
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school the next day.” 

In his speech at a White Citi- 
zens meeting, Kaspar had the 
following inflammatory words 
on President Eisenhower and 
Democratic Presidential candi- 
date Adlai Stevenson: “Two men, 
both of them dedicated to stupid- 
ity and treachery. . . our Presi- 
dent today. Theyre just sworn 
enemies of the American Re- 
public.” 

CROMMELIN, his Alabama 
sponsor, .uns a recreation park 
in Wetumpka, Ala., for whitcs 
only. The retired Admiral] w: s 
the director in December, 1954 
of a drive to obtain 10 million 
signatures in ‘support of McCar- 
thy and against censure (a drive 
which flopped miserably). Titular 
head of this group was Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, retired, 
the man responsible for the na- 
palm bombing of Korean civil- 
ians, and a loud advocate of 
bombing China. Crommelin, in- 
terviewed by this reporter at the 
time at the outfit’s headquarters 
in New York's Hotel Roosevelt, 
included Sen. Ralph Flanders (R- 
Vt) among those meant by the 
words, “willing stooges” of “com- 
munism on the group's peti- 
tions. Some of the generals and 
admirals behind this “Save Mc- 
Carthy’s” camapign were also 
prominent in the fascist-like “For 
America’ outfit which existed 
brietly with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

Kasper, executive secretary of 
the Seaboard White Citizer.s 
Council, was 
structing the U. S. court order in 
Clinton. He was acquitted bv a 
local country jury. Clinton High 
School principal D. J.. Brittain 
told renorters: “There has een 
increasing evidence of troub!e 
ever since Kasper was acquitted.” 

In an unanimous statement fa- 
voring the continuation of inte- 
grated schooling in Clinton High 
School, the school’s 25 teachers 
said at the time the school was 
shut down temporarily: “We 
feel we would have succeeded 
and were making progress until 
John Kasner’s acquittal and the 
organization of the White Youth 
Council ( a subsidiary of Kas 
pers groun). The activities of 
this small group in our school 
have been of a vicious nature, 
obviously prompted by mature 
persons, 

THIS IS the man who has 
now moved to Montgomery to 


again organize defiance of the 


law of the land. He put it this 
plainly, as recorded on the tele- 
vision program: | 

“. + + aS long as there is one 
living white man in the U. S., 


the Supreme Court is not the law | 
of the land. That decision is not: 
the law of the land now or never. - 


. buck. 


will be. Never!” 
Must this sinster fig 
ed by fascist-minded elements, 


be aagin allowed to provoke. 
binediahd in open defiance of — 


at is the 


arrested for obe 
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THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JANUARY 20, 1957 


We Interview 


Life's Documents 


Expert on the Levine Forgery 


By MILLY SALWEN 

LIFE Magazine has printed a forgery but its 5,700,000 
readers aren’t likely to find out about it. Last spring the story 
was worth 12 pages. Last week Life’s Gwn document expert, 


Albert D. Osborn refuted its story.{ ~~ 
coe & pteme ehooe "s ‘had put a call through to Levine's 


But Life won't print that—it isnt Wellef. Manieed, home, but 
cok a , , , ‘there was no answer. But about 
Last April 23, Life editors splash-| +}. caption: was it true? 
ed across its cover, and through) “I don’t quite understand what 
pages 34-51 of the issuc, a pack-| voy mean by, ‘is it true’. I know 
aged pair of articles based on 4! you're reading it accurately, but 
single document, a letter supposed-| fearing +. ion’? She Sathe he fead- 
ly written in 1913 by a Russian Co ‘ling it for yourself... . Would you 
one] Yeremin, naming Stalin as a! ing calling me back?” 
spv for the Czar’s secret police When we phoned back, Osborn 
If this document is demolished! had reread Life for himself. 
as evidence the whole pyramid of| Questioned about the article, 
stories must fall. 'and the caption, Osborn said final- 
Last week The Worker reprint-| ly, “I wasn't connecting the two 
ed in full the findings of another) typings. I think it’s a little mislead- 
document expert, Martin K. Tytell,/ 8. I think anyone who knows any- 
proving in detail this letter was| thing about typing would see that. 


< ry dd. 
T te | HE LAUGHED AGAIN. “You 
ISAAC DON LEVINE, the anti-' talk to my friend Levine. He'll tell 


Soviet careerist, had written the; YOu all you want to know. chance 


piece headed “A Document on! “You know writers! They just go 
Stalin as a Czarist Spy.” Life print-, right ahead and write an article! 
ed it to buttress another, longer|@"y Way they like. I wouldnt have} 
article by Alexander Orlov, called! Written it just like that — you 


“The Sensational Secret Behind, Wouldn’t have either.” 
Damnation of Stalin.” Later that day we finally “saad 


To verify the manufactured Yer-/ nected with the office of Life's dep- 


emin document Levine omndheted uty managing editor, Robert. T. EL 
busy man with a brisk air. 


} : / son 
another letter, this one actually yg 


written in 1912 by a Russian police|_. To be honest with you,” he 
olficial. The second was offered as: said, “I've only had an abstract of 
prool, the “standard,” as the pro-| Mr. Tytell's material. He sent the 
fessionals call it. full report and ry here this morn- 
‘ing but I haven't had a chance to. 
evine wrote that the document [ook it over,” 


expert, Albert D. Osborn, “thought * 

it could have been (from) a ma-| THIS WAS PUZZLING: Tytell 

chine of the same model.” 'had indicat that he 
“Comparison of typing used for| 

Stalin letter (left) and in other 

cocument known to have come. 


¢ 


from the St. Petersburg Department! a 4 3 i : 
o: Police (right) convinced expert Be = 
that they were written on machines 


>”? 


ef same make and model... . 

(Our emphasis). : 
Tvtell’s research turned up this 

startling fact: the letter used as the. 

standard had been typed on an old: 

Remington made in Elmira, N. Y.,) = "3 ti eel 

but the forged letter had actually; Ja - : 


been written on a German machine, | . 


an Adler. 
. 
AFTER Trytell’s exposure of the! 
fraud, we tried to reach one of had offered the material to Life’ 
Life's editors, and Levine himself.) with no results. | 
While we waited to get through} “Mr. Tytell never did submit it! 
we contacted Life’s own writing to us—as a document, that is. He 
expert, Osbron, the man Levine did offer it as an article, at ene! 
had called “America’s leading ex-| time, but never as a document, to, 
pert on questioned documents.” [any of the chief editors.” Then he 
_We reached him by phone in his added, “I intend to read it over-| 
Mannattan office, and put the ques-| night. Why don’t you call me to- 
tion to him: could the suspect! morrow?” He set the next morning 
document have been typed on an at 11:30 as a convenient time. | 
Adler? | At 11;30 sharp Mr. Elson was) 
if anyone asked me which ma-' in conference, so we thought we'd 
chine was used, the Remington or try to track down whoever had 
the old Adler, I couldn't say,” he turned down Tytell. Life’s efficient 
said, “We just don’t have them) switchboard located her — Miss 
enough, here. ‘Mary Buckley of the Letters de- 
We reminded him he had been partment, in charge of handling 
quoted as positive, and read. the|“suggestions and _ contributions.” 
Lite caption to him. She recalled the Tytell affair viv- 
_ “On, no, I couldn't be conelu-|idly, in fact, “I spent most of the 
sive on that, My gosh, it could be! afternoon on this, last Friday.” | 
an old. Adler. They began in 1909,' She told of a call from Tytell last 
you know. i'¢ummer: Loe 
We asked it again: he couldn’t| “I told him he had two alterna- 
say for sure it had been typed on!tives. He could write a letter to 
a Remington? ithe editors, or anyone he cared to 
Well, you re speaking here of| pick off the masthead, if he cared 
Russian type, Osborn explained. | to take issue with Isaac Don Le-| 
I just said it could be the same' vine. | 
make of machine, it could be a| “I also told him he was perfectly 
Remington, it could be an Adler.|free to submit an article. At that: 


We don't have them enough here point I probably got very stuffy and| 
to be sure.” | 


* 

WE READ thé caption again,| Mr. Tytell that if he had an artiele,’ 
slowly. Then we asked, is it ac-|the way to do it was to submit; the 
curate? Was that really your opi-|article, with a covering letter 4tat- 
nion? : ing his qualifications. | 
.__. Well, I—" He laughed jovially.| “He wanted to make sure it was 
I'd kind of forgotten that, word| printed. Actually, Life is staff-writ- 
for word. Why don’t you get in|ten. Something like the Levine ar- 
touch with Levine? You'll get—” he ticle is unusual. Nobody here will 
laughed again — “more than you! guarantee publication of an rian 

néck 


yes bs worth my 
a 


; 
. 
- 
. 


| expanded the Life article into a 


\ chief. was buief: 


{tion it’s impossible to answer, be-| 


huffy and said Mr. Levine was a} 
highly considered journalist. I told, "This is just a person in the office. 


even be in New York.” 


> 
rushed on: “Yes, he’s probably in 
Washington.” | 


tat, it iad good 46 pom 


= ad iatacs be f 
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while he is in the city? 

NOW THAT SHE HAD read} “No, I’m sorry. He’s not of our 
Tytell's materials, what did she’ company. Id prefer—" She inter-: 
think of it? rupted herself. “I don’t know any- 

- ty know what we" thing.” ee 
she said. “. . . I certainly dont | 
think Levine is infallible. But he’s! , bint: ape 


been a journalist, in Russia, com- 
munism has been his special sub-| FINALLY, WE reached Elson. 
After an initia] pause, he said. — 


ject for 20 or 30 years... . The 
White Russians in New. York ap- 
parently accept the story.” 

“The whole affair is so murky.” 

Still waiting to reach Elson, we 
wondered what Levine's publish- 
ers, Coward-McCann, had to say 
about the Tytell paper. Levine had. 


| 
. 


and he’s certainly entitled to his 
“We published Mr. Levine in 


shaken at all by the Tytell report. 
“On that point, I cannot com- 
ment at this moment. I havent 


book published last year called 
| spoken to Mr. Levine. He's ex- 


“Stalin's Great Secret”. 
Cass Canfield, Jr., the editor-in- 


“Tve looked over the paper,/view long -enough to leave -our 


briefly,” he said. “I think what he 


says is interesting. I wouldn't know) Elson was asked who was re- 


| what to say about it...” sponsible for captions, Life or the! 


Would Coward-McCann have author? | 
published the Levine manuscript, 


time? that they were written on machines: 
“Well, that’s the kind of ques- of same make and model.” 

Elson replied: : 

cause we have published a book.| “I cannet enter into that. I stand 

So it’s an irrelevant question. ‘by the article as a whole-’ On Ty- 
“This has become a theoretical tell’s research in Europe, retracing 


discussion on Levine's findings.| Levine's step-by-step acceunt, the 


There just isn’t anything for me to editor said: | 
say. Hell have his own comments,| “That’s another matter. I will: 
and I haven't anything to add, and‘ not debate it. 

I don’t want anything added.” |  Tytell’s documented 


case Levine checked in there. Just cal,” too difficult for laymen to fol- 
before he ended the call, Canfield;low, Elson suggested, 
added. “These are matters of very great 
“I'll be just as interested as you;expert knowledge. Mr. Tytell is a 
to find what he has to say about) qualified scholar. I accept his qual- 
a lifications without being able to 
After 11 calls in the 11 days judge his evidence. You shouldn't, 
since New Year's Eve, down at Le-|either .. .” 
vine’s home in Waldorf, Maryland, 
somebody finally picked up the|“Look, frankly, for Chrissake, we 
phone. The call was person-to-per- | stand by the Orlov article, or as an 
son and. the woman at the other,editor I wouldn't have published 
end sounded surprised to hear New/it. As for the Levine piece, we 
York calling. lpublished it in perfectly good! 
Why, “he’s IN New York,” she faith.” 
said. She gave the operator the} Without intending to be im- 
number where, she said, he can} pertinent, we wondered: would 
always be reached: the American! Life have used the Levine story if 
Committee for Liberation, which'the Tytell facts were available be- 
runs Radio Liberation. forehand? : 
At their office, the switchboard; “That . . .” He paused. “I'm 
operator said, “Yes, he’s here in not going to answer that questien. 
the office. Just a minute.” A longjI’d convict a lot of people if I did. 
pause later, she clicked back on. | “I don't want to be impertinent 
“I'm sorry,” she said, “Mr. Le-jeither, but youre a prejudiced 
vine had gone already. You just! witness, because you work for a 
missed him.” 
We asked to speak to anyone 
who might know his whereabouts. 
The next voice we heard said, 


er. Look, I've tricd té be as » dey. 
as I can because yremseys 

paper is entitled to questions. : 

The editors of the Daily Worker 

. .. 1 don’t know where Mr. Levine|and the editors of Life Tr 
is. As far as I know he may not — on anything I can thin 

: Ob Grea ef. 

We tried to i but she! Does Life to print any of 

Tytell’s ; ) ' 1 

don’t see, that 

We explained that his home had. 

referred us to this number, and: 

tor said Le 


@: ; # ; iw PA " 4s: es 
: eg £243 i 


| Negro leaders 


one number and) 


“ve. read Mr. Tytell’s report} 
+a? yew - Pet no road back from desegregation. 
point of view. So is Mr. Levine. | 


good faith,” Elson said. i 
We wondered if his faith was} 


pected in New York this after-| 


noon.” We interrupted the inter-| 


number for him. i 


) The caption had said “campari-| 
if they had had the Tytell facts in|son of typing . . . convinced expert} 


| research on} 
We left our phohe number, in the typewriters are “highly techni-| 


Suddenly his tone ‘chan ged,} 


| prejudiced paper, the Daily ‘Work-| 


NAACP, Jackson, Miss. 
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INIXON’S OFFICE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
. South. For aside from the vio- 
| lence hy ayers “private per- 
sons,” are actions by city 
and state in defi- 
. prayers Sur nes 
: t Atto . > 
bert Brownell “es said is the law 


under which we Americans live. 


Brownell was reminded by ~~ 
| ing in At- 
| lanta that he had declared |-.t 
December that anyone attempt- 
ing to enforce jimcrow seatins 
laws on public conveyances 
would be committing “a crime 
against the U.S.” And the leaders 
wanted to know from Brownell 
whether he meant those words 
and if he did then to meet with 
them so as to determine to what. 
“extent . . . we can Tely upon 
the Federal government .. . to 
| have the law complied with.” 


THERE IS STILL no evidence 


of a reply by. Brownell to the 
{ request for a conference, and 


for a routine announce- 


1 ment that the FBI is investizat- 


| ing the Montgomery bombings, 
there has been no moves by the. 
Attorney General to back up his 
December declaration ia support 
of the High Court decision 
against segregated local buses. 
If the Attorney General acted 


: in the Atlanta case where six 


Negro ministers have been ar- 
rested for violating the separate 
seating law, and in Birmingham 
where 22 Negroes are awaiting 
trial on the same offense, the 
Negro leaders held, it would 
| help many Southern white lib- 

erals to stand up on the side of 


i justice. 


As for the Negroes, there was 


| This is how they put it in their 
statement from Atlanta last 
week: . 
“We are convinced that the 
great majority of white South- 
erners are prepared to accept 
and abide by the supreme law 
of the land. A small, but de- 
termined minority resorts to 
threats, bodily assaults, cross 
burnings, bombings, shootings 
and open defiance of the law in 
an attempt to force us to re- 
treat. 

“But we cannot in clear con- 
science turn back. We have no 
moral choice but to continue the 
Is le, not for ourselves alone, 
but for all America ... We 
have the God-given duty to help 
ourselves and our white brothers 
from the tragic self-destruction 
in the quagmire of racial hate. 
We must continue to stand firm 
| for our right to be first class 

citizens, even in the face of 
death. We have no other 
choice.” 

THE CONFERENCE that is- 
sued the above statement will con- 
‘tinue as a coordinating center for 


the south’s Freedom Fighters 


|who, according to the Rev. Martin. 


Luther King, Jr., its leader, will 
“arouse the good white people to — 
get behind the colored man and 
serve as his ally.” 

Attendance at the conference is 
news, itself, for there was repre- 
‘sented not only the church, but 
also labor and leading Negro edu- 
‘cators. Present were: : 
| Reverends T. J. Jemison, Baton 
‘Rouge, La.; F. L. Shuttlesworth, 
‘Birmi , Ala.; Frank Gordon, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; S. A. Baker, 
Knoxville; Kelly Smith, Nashville; 
W. T. Crutcher, Knoxville; Owen 
Pelt, Chicago: R. E. James, Knox- 
ville; J. L. Ware, . Birmingham; 
Avery Alexander, New Orleans; 
Henry C. Bunton, Memphis; Davis 
A. Dennis, New Orleans, and Ju- 
lian Smith 3 


'— John Hall and Charles Hayes. 

| Also, Mrs. S. A. Baker, Knox- 
ville; Arthur Brown, NAACP, 
Charleston, S. C.; Robert D. Rob- 
terson, NAACP, Norfolk, Va.; Wil- 
som MeL: Atlanta; Whitney 


we're obliged Young, Dean of the Atlanta School 


of Social. Work; Edward P. Smith, . 
and Gus — 
Belzoni, Miss., Ne 


eral hearing on possible radiation 


from the truth. 


_ corporat 
‘possibility of producing electric 
ie cheaply has ‘already. 


“ 


heey 


health and 


Grand Jury Quiz Set 
Of Small Fry in Flint 


Dr. Aptheker Speaks 
At 33rd Birthday 


Of Daily Worker 
DETROIT—The 33rd birth- 
day of the Daily Worker was 
celebrated here at a roast beef! 
dinner attended by many of 


the press builders and friends 
of the Daily and Michigan Worker. 

Main speaker was the noted 
Marxist scholar and historian, Dr. 
Herbert Aptheker who, in a schol- 
arly address paid tribute to the, 
many years of service the Daily, 
Worker has rendered to the work- 
ing class movement and especially, 
the fight for Negro rights. | 

A beautiful cultural program! 
was presented, led by the Smith; 
String Quartet with accompanying, 
soloist Ruth Goldman. William Al-| 
Jan, correspondent for the Daily: 
Worker since 1938 and presently 
editor of the Michigan Worker! 
brought greetings and called for a' 
herculean effort in the just begin-| 
ning subscription drive. — 

Michigan is launching a special: 
three months introductory sub for 
$1 to win new readers, he reported, 
and urged the press builders to 
sign up hundreds of new subscrib- 
ers by this method. 

{Ed note: The wonderful din- 
ner was cooked, served by press | 
builders, members of the papers | 
public affairs committee, who 
came in for congratulations from | 
all in attendance). 

A number of subs were turned, 
in at the dinner. Dr. Aptheker, 
spoke the following day to a group) 
of young readers on “Marxism i 


A Changing World.” Sunday night} A busting up of the rackets and! ¢,.4¢ 


he spoke at the Hartford Ave. 
Baptist Church on South Africa. A) 
collection from the church meeting! 


up 140 African Jeaders on trial. 


Grand Jury has been ordered here. 


‘ed to enforce the laws of the State 


Ito run sihtuiheniill 


FLINT. — The long blowoff on 
payoffs to cops and politicians by 
gamblers finally burst forth and a| 
Some 70 witnesses have been sub- 
peonaed. Named was one Jackie 
Waldo, who at one time was some- 
thing around labor. 

The prosecuting attorney, Jer- 
ome F. QO. O'Rourke, a Democrat 
said that certain police and pub- 
lic officials have wilfully and cor- 
ruptly failed, neglected and refus- 


of Michigan. They did so, said 
O'Rourke, because they were paid 
off by the underworld. According 
to reports last August detective 
John L. Jerome was approached 
by Jackie Waldo and another man 
named Barrace and offered money 
to allow certain gambling joints 
He reported 
the offer to police higherups and) 
they instructed him to take the 
bribe, win the confidence of the 
bribers and work to build a case. 
This he said he did, receiving 
money from Waldo and Barrace| 
several times on behalf of the 
gamblers. 


The bribes paid out were report-'| 
ed around $500. Waldo denied; 
everything when arraigned and} 
was released on $2,000. He said 
it was a spite deal and a political 
frameup. 

The possibility is that if the 
Flint a ee really digs into! 
matters, which organized labor has| 
been seeking fora long time, name- | 
ly the rackets, a big shakeup of. 
this General Motors controlled: 
town might result. 


j 


cleaning out of the gamblers would; 
mean hundreds of thousands of | 


dollars taken from workers would | 


of $50 was sent to aid the framed-‘cease to flow into the pockets of as copper, iodine, sodium, chlorine, 


Xe 


the underworld. 


| 
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Inesses” testified on behalf of the: 


By CARL WINTER 


For several months past, De- 
troit newspaper have kept warn- 
ing that a “socialistic” drive would, 
be made for government owner-; 
ship and operation of a new atomic, 
power plant being built in Monroe. | 


. These outcries resulted from a de-| 


mand by the UAW, together with 
the Electrical Workers and the 
Paper Workers unions, for a fed-| 
hazards connected with the proj- 
ect. 

Now, Walter Reuther has dis- 
claimed any such motives. In a let-' 
ter to Walker L. Gisler, president 
of Detroit Edison Co. and head’ 


_of the construction group, Reuther| 


could be farther’ 


And Cisler re- , 


plied that he was happy they’ 


could agree that this should not. 


wrote: “Nothin 


be an issue between them. 


No matter how it is described, that has to step in. However, big'such water, he would have d 
what still remains at stake is the business does not allow even the from the water. Hundreds of gal- 
jlons of water would have to be 


of the people! 


safet 
ok and the pros-| 
profits for a few; 


on the one 
pect of fabulous 
tons, on the other. The 


ght forth plans for a total of 


rep- | power 


'prise.” That is the reason, writes 
the editor, that Detroit Edison 


. At the hearings 


the Atomic En- 


in Washington, /but t 


' 


Power Reactor Development Co., 
that the Monroe t could be 
built and operated without “un-; 
ue hazard.” The PRDC, which’ 
is handling the job, is made up of 
the Detroit Edison Co., Consumers 
Power, and 23 other companies— 
including Ford and GM. Together, 
they are committed to put up over. 
23 million dollars toward the es-, 
timated total cost of 43 million. | 

The worth of assurances by' 
profit-hungry corporations about’ 
hazards to the public resulting! 
from their operations, ‘is not hed] 
to assess. The pollution of streams! 
and beaches by industrial waste, 
and the blanketing of cities by 
poisonous smog, have long been 
important by-products of the drive 
for manufacturing profits. When 
the corruption of air, water and! 
food need controlling, it is not 
“free enterprise,” but government, 


government to go untainted. 

In its slick, monthly house- 
organ, “Synchroscope” for . Nov- 
ember 1956, the Detroit Edison| 
Co. declared: “. . . we know there 
are many in and out of govern- 
ment who advocate the exten- 
sion of government-owned electric 
Cilities to the detriment! 

of private enter- 


1. 


. 


\- 


. 


the 
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Fluoridation 


| 


‘heard that sodium fluoride is used 


‘that can be used to fluoridate water. 


amount of fluoride by drinkm 


|1,100 communities, are drinking 


‘added. A lower rate of tooth decay | 
thas, resulted, with no detectable! 


a Se? Ges 
1O' SAVE THE 
= ere, 
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In Water a 
Help to Teeth? 


By H. A. DUBAL : 

DETROIT. — Not long ago a 
young mother was heard to express 
grave concern over attempts to| 
fluoridate public drinking water.| 


“Isn’t it terrible how they’re trying|- 


to add rat poison to the water our 
children drink?” she asked. 

Like any mother, she was justi- 
fiably concerned for the health and‘ 
safety of her children. She has 


| 


in rat poison. She had also heard} 
that it was one of the materials 


The conclusion was evident to her. | 
Because her children were con- 
cerned, added vigor to her con- 
clusion that fluoridation must be 
prevented, 

Unfortunately, she was not alone 
in her sincere opposition to fluori-| 
dation. An active cumpaign is afoot} 
in this country to brank this pro- 
gressive public health measure as 
mass poisoning, a “Communist 
plot” to weaken our minds, or a 
racket by big chemical companies 


to make millions on fluoride chemi- 
cals. 
It behooves every American, and | 


{ dl * 
especially progressives, who are 


vitally interested in the health and 
welfare of our children, to examine 
and understand the facts behind! 
the U. S. Public Health Service's 
recommendation te fluoridate com- 
munity water supplies. Here are the | 


The human body contains small 
amounts or traces of elements such 


fluorine and iron. Without these’ 
elements, our body could not func- 
tion properly or even function at 
all in some cases. These elements 
in their proper concentrations, are 
vitally essential to life, yet in larger 
amounts could be fatal. Sedium in 
its pure form would be painfully 
tatal if taken by the spoonful and 
chlorine was the poison gas used in 
the first World War. Yet, taken as, 
sodium chloride from our dinner 
table salt shaker, they make our 
food more tasty and are essential 
to the health of our body. 

So, too, with fluorides. When 
present in our body in proper, 
amounts, they play an important 
role in making our teeth more de- 
cay-resistent. Like the other ele- 
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WHEN Teamsters’ boss: Hoffa says jurisdiction must be settled 


| first before the merger of AFL and CIO, then that’s the sand in the 
| machinery and he isn’t kidding anyone. The CIO isn’t going to fight 


with him, they'll extend working in a united way with most of the 
AFL in political action. r : . 

CIRCUIT Court Judge Miles Culehan who is being quoted as 
the spokesman by the press, — opposing extension by a majority of 
the Circuit Court judges of the Bohn Grand jury investigations into 
Detreit and Wayne County. Culehan was always lined up with 
Harry S. Toy, politically. Nuff said. 

9 a 

THE Ford Motor Company according to rumor would not ob- 
ject to a master contract in aute, but GM is bitterly opposed. 
Chrysler is supposed to go along with what the other two decide. 
Henry II once said after the 1953 contract that he favored. a master 


contract. . 
° ° ° 


FREEDOM of the Press is being fought out again with Charlie 
Oakman, John Witherspoon and Mayer Cobo, the trio that run the 
new City-County Building at 400 Woodward Ave. The East Side 
Shopper seeks a spot to work in the swank press rooms set aside for 
the Republican slanted Detroit Times, News, Free Press. The Cobo 
trio says no. Joining them is Common Council President Louis 
Miriani who doesn't want the East Side Shopper reporting his antics, 
this year when he is running for Mayor. The Oakman, Cobo, 
Miriani crowd were the ones who pushed through a ruling stopping 
the Daily Worker being sold on stands and threatening downtown 


| stands with closing if they sold the Daily Worker. It costs taxpayers 


$10,600 annually to “take care” of the big press at City Hall, accord- 

ing to costs fer facilities; But weeklies and labor press are not al- 

a The Times, News, Free Press get all facilities free in 
ity ‘ 


® o 


JESSE Cundiff, president of Chrysler Local No. 7 is now an 


| International Rep. Some say he saw the handwriting on the wall, 


when he only got reelected by a 75 vote margin last election. Mike 
Marasco seems to be slated as the successor. Some 6,000 people are 
reported not to have gotten back to work on the 57 model, but the 
plant for a while was working six days. Maybe that was part of the 
writing Cundiff saw. 


TRENDS in Detroit relief case applications at welfare stations. 
Applying for relief, 24:7 percent white; 73.4 percent Non-white. 
Oo oO 


® 


LEO Nowicki, DSR “mis-manager” is cooking up another fare 


increase to 25e a ride. 


> o a 


_NEW feature in Ferd Facts, union paper of UAW Iccal 600. 
They have a column that answers questions about the signs you are 
bern underneath. In ancther part of the column run by Andy Yesta 


you get adviee on hew to keep from losing your hair 


We didn’t find any advice en what te do fer those workers los- 
ing jobs through automation, speedup or those going into the labor 
pool where they are offered jobs at cheaner rates. The Dearborn 
Stamping Plant workers have the right iv ask, is their building 


president Yesta running a union er a health and astrology column. 
a 3 o al 


_ THE average auto worker will have to work the first 342 weeks 
= — for nothing. That’s what it will cost him or her in taxes 
or 1957. | 


PACKARD Local 190, reduced to a skeleton organization be- 
cause of runaway shop and squeezing by menopoly is battling for a 
decent wage rate from Curtis Wright out.at the Utica plant. May 
come to a strike as C-W is a tight outfit. They just reported their 
profits are ahead and they expect to do better. One of the ways to 
do that, of course, is skin it from the workers wages. 

THE CIO sheuld watch fer an ivory tower “hearing” by the 
Department of Agriculture in Detroit's Federal Building soon on 
minimum wages for sugar beet workers who come here under con- 
tract from Puerto Rico, Mexico, and from the Seuth. Last year the 
minimum was around 70 some cents an hour, with many of the 
workers living in the usual pig sties, barns, tents—existing on rice. 


——«©_,!, 


ments, if fluorides were taken in 
concentrated form by the spoon- 
ful, they would be toxic. However, 
adding a spoonful toabout 2,500 
gallons of water (which corresponds 
to the recommended one part per| 
million concentration for fluoridat- 
ed water) could not possibly result 
in toxic effects to the person drink- 
ing such water. Long before he 
would have consumer a fatal 


swallowed at one time to get a 
toxic amount. 


In addition to the millions of 


ple in this country who have 
fon inking naturally fluoridated 
water from their wells and springs, 
well over 20 million more, in about} 


water to which fluorides have been. 


harmful effects. 
. rat 
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and Fisher Body locals here is. that 
layoffs have started. This news 
comes on the heels of the “pros-! the 
perity” statements of GM’s head, 

Harlow Curtice. Reports from other’ 
GM plants are, non-seniority work- 


when 


ts GM's Turn to Lay Off 


Non-Seniority on the Bricks 


FLINT. — Reports from Buick are to be started in the auto plants, 
ne workers can always look for a 
big layoff. And he says in Fisher 
| hey already are hit with layoffs 
and short time for many of the 
workers, with production sched- 
ules cut face possibility of more 
layoffs.in the future. 


ing. He says 1,000 sen-} 


jority workers wall be laid off. This! 
‘is besides layoffs ef non-seniority. 
4 , 


AT BIG Fisher, Scotty Nolan,| 
of “Fisher Flashes” says that 


day 


2 


‘% 
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BUCKEYE BRIEFS 


“I AM NOT going to vote for this madness just to get Dulles 
off the hook”, shouted blunt-talking Rep. W. L. Hays of Flushing 
Ohio, as he stamped out of the House Foreign Affairs committee 
hearing on the ‘Eisenhower Doctrine.’ Hays blasted at the secrecy 
veiling these proceedings from the American people and denounced 


laws on the books; we want them! the proposed $600 million. expenditure requested as “an attempt to 

to work. This new order should) }, 6 Arab dictators to come over to our side.” 

remove once and for all our fur- fa a pe 

ther discrimination against any of } 

our citizens.” | 
The Mayor's order calls on all 

firms and organizations doing busi- 

ness with the city to include the 


the order. “It is already in our 
laws. However, we don’t just want 


CLEVELAND—Mayor An-{business with the city. 
thony Celebrezze issued an| This action by the Mayor served 
cut der last week call-|'° Put teeth into the Fair Employ- 
Oe ee, . {ment Ordinance passed by the 
ing for the inclusion of anti- 


Cleveland City Council last year. 
discrimination clauses in all It climaxed a sharp struggle against 
contracts, leases or concessions en- 


exclusion from jobs on account of 
tered into by the City of Cleve- 


race or color which centered 
land. This action was hailed as alaround the jimcrow practices of 
“hard body-blow” at the jimcrow|Local 38. IBEW. 
System. Although this local has con- 
The order came in the form of a 


tinued to flaunt the order of the 
s on- ban te . : 
alr & halts oad tev tobe “aheke the City’s Community Relations Board 


| nder this con- 
2 ' q ; al cession agreement or lease by way 
conferred with Mayor Celebrezze.|bership the results of this fight are: ! 
Representing many labor and Ne-|nod showing up in the Mayors of concession, the COntesonan 
gro organizations, this group vigor-! order. agrees not to discriminate against 
ously protested the continued racial| “There is no question of where! any employee or applicant for em- 
discrimination practiced by some|the city. stands on this question,”| pliyment because of religion, race; 
unions and business concerns doing!said Mayor Celebrezze in. issuing or national origin.” 


DESPITE EARLIER statements to the contrary Senator 
Lausche went down the line with the Democratic Party. to reorganize 
the Senate. Before departing from Ohio Lausche met with a citizens 
city td oup who urged that he vote to end the filibustering rule: This 
following provision in their con-) he did. Lausche’s first statements as senator consisted in denounc- 
tracts: ing big federal spending in words of admiration for the President. 


“In connection with the per- ° Py ° 


WHY ARE both Ohio Senators on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? Voters 
concerned with such matters as civil rights, labor and education 
would like to see their senators pay some heed to these questions. 
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C10 Proposes Tax Industry 


CLEVELAND-—With the issue of a city levy coming up for decision by the voters 
this Monday Jan. 21, the apartment owners continued their last ditch fight to prevent its 


— EL TT TT TT 
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THERE IS no crisis in Cleveland in housing Hungarian 
particularly in the Negro’ community, where entire families are 
huddled in a single room without heat or toilet facilities. 
| * * . 
| e CULTURE AND MORALS. Does seeing ‘Baby Doll’ consti- 
in Jobless B ad netit f lan stimulated sexually the picture may be harmful. But the same may 
| } be said about the Bible.” Save your time and money! This was the 
ling Ohio’s workmen’s compensa-\main obstacle to labor unity was: | . . 
at the Public Music Hall with the... mie Rie, aa a ae 
tion law came in for considerable the AFL's insistence on getting the | 
: , Se THE CLEVELAND District Auto Council was formed 20 years. 
action plan to push this program'up the handling of cases to “pre-|voluntarily completed by Dec. 5, reat | 
aecwal he ra Legislature. The|vent employers ’ from ~ harassing! 1957 or it will be done for them by; ree “s all fields. Our congratulations -to the Cleveland Auto 
| souncn, —h 
“ nicSianseaniiil 
strenath reached by the CIO in |tled at a fraction of their value. ' e 
this state, > They also called fer upward revi-| j ey VS a rO ax: 
a . a 
lem of inflation by their enthusias-|Protect workers. ain 
cused Big Business of profiteering|tee on Political Education, took, 
and of being primarily responsible the speaker's rostrum. The depar-' 
day.” he said. “is due to the greed [blessing for Ohio labor, if it means |P2SSage. This is the third time that the voters are asked to pass on a 1214 mill tax levy. 
of American big business for pro- the development of a “real two-| Although labor is not enthusias- | sition that adequate funds couldidiate .emergency situation the 
industry of raising prices much will be able to speak politically this time would be passage of alerties were assessed at their ‘true erable to what otherwise might 
more than necessary to cover wage with one voice in 1958. ‘To make!payroll tax. And labor wants none value,’ and\if the 50 percent tax bring on a payroll tax. Speakin 
have granted the recent wage in- Day a legal holiday with pay, low-|ed which calls for outlawing of was repealed. T he CIO also called Trades, Thomas E. McDonald call- 
creases with raising prices and still;ering the voting age to 18 and city payroll taxes—now in effect in for a state income fax on personal/ed for all-out support to the city 
program was placed by the Execu-! The No. 1 challenge in the poli-| revenues, he warned, would mean 
tive Board's convention report on an $11 million budget slash, few- 


refugees, announced Msgr. Mohan of the Mayor's committee on 
_ refugee problems. This comes as a big surprise to Clevelanders, 
tute sin? Rabbi Brickner asked and answered this query by saying 
“It all depends on your point of view. If all a person wants is to be 
CLEVELAND.—The Ohio CIO vember 1955 elections. ‘ed merger talks between the state’s : Rabbi's advice to his congregation about seeing this film. At the 
adoption of a far-sighted legisla-| discussion. The convention went,two top posts. The delegates were a : | [ay sig 
tive program and with: a politicaljon record for measures to speed linformed that the merger must be! ago this month. Formed in the days of the stirring Organizing 
drives, the Council has made a great contribution to the cause of 
1,400 delegates represented half claimants” to the~ point where/the national AFL-CIO. 
a million unionists, the peak Claims are either abandoned or set-| 
These delegates expressed la-'sion of benefits and the enactment} 
hors deep concern with the prob- of new safety laws and codes to, 
Movzey, Internationa] Secretary- to political action when Jack Kroll. 
Treasurer of the UAW. Mazey ac- co-director of AFL-CIO Commit- 
for rising prices. ture of Lausche from the gover-, 
“The reason we have inflation to- | hors chair, said Kroll, is a real | 
fiis and not because of wage in-|Party system” in the state. tic about a further tax increase, he raised to meet the city’s needs|Cleveland labor leaders saw the 
creases. Tle went on to accuse; He predicted that Ohio labor;they fear that the alternative at if industrial and commercial prop-| passage of the special levy as pret- 
increases and charged that both/labor’s voice stronger the conven-'of that. In fact, at the last CIO preference now given on machin-|for the Cleveland Federation 0 
the auto and steel industry could|tion called for making Election|convention, a resolution was pass-|ery, tools” and other pe pnp sj and the. Construction 
mike substantial profits. streamlining the political action | many ot Ohio’s industrial areas. jand corporation i operating levy. ae. 
Top priority on its legislative machinery. | The CIO convention took the’ However, faced iwth an imme- Failure to provide additional tax 
ve tical field, stated the convention. a 
higher unemployment compensa-|report 1s that of “informing work- | er firemen, the streets would be 
tion rulings to permit linking such ‘ers on political issues and convinc-' ig : | : come even more clogged with 


chugholes and traffic; it will mean 
more accidents, fewer recreational 
jand health facilities. In short “it 
will simply mean choas in our city 
government.” 

THIS STAND is supported by — 
most civic groups such as: the 
League of Women Voters, Area 
Councils Association, All city news- 


“enh gp with union-negotiated ing them that their vote can ac- 
avo pay plans. The resolution|complish overnight what otherwise 


adonted by the Saree ae take years or never be rea- | | 

ed the lines of the CIO sponsored ‘lized”—still has to be met. | § sseim y pens 

initiative referendum on this ques-; THE DELEGATES | showed: 

ton that was defeated in the No-/ much concern with the deadlock- COLUMBUS—As the 102nd General Assembly goes 
~ jabout the business of reorganizing its committees, labor and. 


Steel Officials Cr ack Down | Negro organizations have already brought to the fore the 
| : . two key issues they will fight for. “ papers and both major political 
Cn Rank-and-File Protest 


These are—a state FEPC law and) that would provide an average re- parties. 
unemployment compensation. turn of 6612 percent of wages to;~ Speaking in opposition to the 
LORAIN—David J. McDon-!the Lorain local leadership not 
ald cracked down on the grow- only condemned the dues hike but 


Efforts to pass an FEP law in the! the unémployed worker. An _ in- Hevy, Karl Dudner of the Apart- 
last two legislative sessions weve)crease in the amount of depend-!en+ and Home Owners Associa- 
. ) the way it was ‘railroaded’ through 
y rg de 4 : 
ing rank and-file challenge to the convention, saying that it 


defeated by strong pressure from|en¢y benefits and inclusion of all tion placed his objections on a 
his leadership by suspending’ caused great bitterness amongst |'Ut€ and vicious behind-the-scene 


‘Ohio — industrialists, buck-passing| dependent children. It also asks}} 54.) rincioled level: 
‘between Lausche and the legisla-' for payments for 39 weeks instead eons are poe dealing with a 
| of 26 weeks. Last year the legis-| findamental political principle 
Paul Schremp of Lorain from! the membership and was a blow at manipulations. FEP bills invari-) lature raised unemployment bene-j which holds that the people are 
his post as staff representative of |democratic unionism. ably got lost’ in the shuffle of the; fits from $30 ~ $33 a week and/the masters” and since the voters 
District 28. In his letter announc-| There is no doubt that in speak- closing days. . boosted allowances for two or more already rejected the levy to place 
ing Shremip’s suspension, McDon- ing before the State CIO Con-| 1 the Jan. 12th issue of the Call; dependents from $5 to $6, it again before them is, he said 
aid didn’t state any reasons for his vention last week, I. W. Abel a P ar a O. tbo 9 si m = ie of gone has unprincipled woe pacencce f 
reauag : iit ‘+.,}, | tention to the imperative need for) to do with getting a ruling from| But jn- actuality the kind o 
action. But the actual reasons for! secretary-treasurer of the Steel such legislation. He points out that! the state authorities permitting the compaliin wale y serelf by the realty 


interests is far from principled. 
Numerous tenants have re | 
receiving notice that if the levy is 
passed their rents would : 


rt eam were quite clear to the workers, sought to use the OCCA-| for the first time in 28 years all) linking of such benefits with union 
steelw S. : " | ‘ “. : 

‘Sees wes fo de ot a vant to defend the gre he the major state offices as well as bth! negotiated layoff payment plans. 
ew e Ps a Oho an 8 of the | stee union § national leac ership. houses of the legislature are in Re- This issue is ‘of particular concern 
at “od eng ,000 mem we Fh ea main purpose for the dues in- publican hands, and “there can no! to the UAW members. Last year 
‘andid, I ram, announ iS crease, according to Abel was not longer be any buck assing between! mor than four million dollars ‘were 
candidacy as district director/so much the steep salary increases | the legislature and the executive; paid out to UAW members in sup- 
against the present director Ohler. | give that leadership, but as a mea- branch of government.” plementary unemployment bene- 


° than half of the 45,000 steelwork- 


pS s2 5 ei 44 the 
ie 58 ay, it 


The referendum vote is to take 
place on Feb. 12. 

The Lorain local has been the 
center of the protest movement in 
northern Ohio against the hike of 
union dues from $2 to $5 pushed 
through at the SW9 national con- 
vention last September. Shremp 
expressed the opinion that more 


sure to safeguard the union, Abel 
stressed that the SWA wants to 
raise a $50 million fund as a shield 
against the steel: magnates “who 
will destroy us at the first op- 
portunity. I don’t belie-e that in-. 
dustry has accepted our unions or 
that our gains are secure.” 

Many delegates expressed re- 


dante taeda HURON 2 


>, 
In a- letter to the International, 


sentment at Abel's using the con- 


: 


protest movement, 


v as a springboard | from 
\nileh tb attack’ the rank-andfile 


for an increase in week 


Leaders of labor unions, Negro, 
arom 8 and civic ups who, 
spearheaded the fight for FEP. last, 
year, advise against ‘leaving it up| 
to the Republcans’ but call for a 
vigorous, well organized move- 
ment with an early start. - | 

There are two sides to this is- 
sue.. Firstly, labor demands im- 
provements in the existing unem- 

oyment compensation. henefits-| 
The State C1Q, convention called 
y benefits, 


fits between June and November. 
But the UAW members in Ohio 
received not one’ cent of. this 
amount.: . Ben act 7 


The fact’ that- Governor-elect 


O'Neill: promised. during the cam- 


paign that he would take a new 


look at ‘this question, has  raised/ 


hopes that with ‘the insistence of 
organized labor that ‘these election 
promises be xept 
ruling by James’ 
be reversed, 


: 


us using the 
ases 


s 
— a 


that the unjust 
ichehor,, will yet| ding 


side 


vet Tt 
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KASPER MOVES TO MONTGOMERY 


A Happy Birthday 
or All of Us 


WE'LL BE CELEBRATING the 33rd birthday of 
our paper next week-end. Can you think of a better gift 
than the $10,000 still needed to wind up our $50,000 fund 


appeal? 

How can it be put together? 

ONE IDEA: A frequent contributor sends $10 and writes: 

“Surely there are 1,180 friends of the D.W. and The Worker 
who can and will chip in another $10 each to complete that $50,000 
by the end of the month.” (We need only 980 such friends now). 

A SECOND IDEA: A Bronx Communist Party club sends us 
$50. A second, in the same area, says it will not be outdone -and 
sends $100. In Queens, a CP convention hears a suggestion that 
every club take measures to aid the drive. Tweny-five or $50 from 
each club as a birthday gift would put us over. And it need not be 
confined to clubs of that organization. 

A THIRD IDEA: “Enclosed is a $74 money iodine: We col- 
lected this for The Worker at a small New Year's Eve house party. 
Expect to run another soon.” So says another contributor. Wouldn't 
next weekend be a nice time to run private birthday parties for 
The Worker? 

The point is there are various ways of celebrating our birthday, 
individually or by group, so as to get the appropriate gilt. 

How do we stand? 

FACT: Just about $2,000 
came in last week, enough to 
take us within the final $10,000 
needed but far from enough to 
pull us out of the deep hole 
were in. 

FACT: Except for a few bright 
spots, the 1957 Worker-DW 
circulation campaign is not yet buy postal money orders or bank 
off the floor. As of now, we have = checks without revealing iden- 
received 710 Worker subs out of _ tity if you so desire. 

a goal of 9,000, and 385 for the © a 
Dw out of r goal of 2300. Last 175, and with 84 for the DW 
year at this time, the figures + of al of 100: the Mi 
were 2,000 Worker subs and 633 or ~~ “s dg tiewet ly son 
¢ nesota-Dakotas area, which has 
for the daily paper. So we're ' 3 is SE eddies ik tie Witne 
very far behind. And this, too, [2 tarcet of 950 subs. and 11 
| part F rs target of 250 subs, and 11 
cuts a deep wad in our finances. he fue the YAW. Wilannmabade 
Thin fae bright spots include Subs tor the {Fis iscopsini es, 
who have come through with a 


the: Maryland-DC area, which  ¢ et ee : 
has ‘come through with 105 fitth of their goal of 150 for The 
(Continued on Page 13) 


Worker subs out of a goal of 


Ree | | eg 
Received last week _$ 1,997.70 
Total to date $40,202.47 
eee 00-00 ol $ 9,797.53 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York Citv 3, N. Y. You can 


“‘Kasier to 
Assassinate 


A Man 


“. . . the Supreme Court is there for life, and there’s nothing you can do about 


it. An impeachment is silly. 
probably easier to assassinate a man.” 
Murrow’s “See It Now’ program Sunday, January 6th. 


? 


I mean it’s just—it's so hurd te accomplish that it’s 
- « « John Kasper, as recorded on Edward 


The man who made this inflammatory remark about the Supreme Court ar- 


rived ‘in Montgomery, Ala., 


integration, the law of the land. 


em segregationist, retired Rear 
Admiral John G. Crommelin, 
who in 1954 was spearhead ot 
a movement to save Joe McCar- 
thy from Senatorial censure. 

Kasper’s part in the rioting over 
school integration at Clinton, 
Tenn., was dramatized on the 
“See It Now!” show, which sent 
a camera and sound equipment 
to cover one of his meetings. 
However, his astounding attacks 
on the Supreme Court went un- 
reported in the press. The Work- 
er obtained a transcript of the 
Murrow program and confirmed 
the above quotation. 

John Gates editor-in-chief of 
the Daily Worker and The 
Worker, promptly wired Attor- 
ney G eneral Herbert Brownell, 
supplying the exact Kasper 
quotes and urging his immedi- 
ate arrest “for inciting to force 
and violence against the Negro 
people.” Queried Wednesday 
by The Worker, as this edition 
went to press, a Department 
spokesman said the Department 
might have something to say 
after consultations. 

In addition to the “easier to 
assassinae a man’ quote, Gates 
wire to Brownell cited Kasper’s 
statement on the Supreme Court, 

. they make one of the most 
deadly hydra-headed monsters 
we've ever known, but [I am ab- 
solutely confident we're going 


to destroy that.” 
® 


UPON his arrival in -Mont-— 


Wwe —- ————— ee 


Nixon’s Office ‘Too Busy’ 


To. Find Letter from Atlanta 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON.—There is a very important leXsr, unopened and unheeded, 


somewhere in Vice President Richard M. 


week by 60 Negro leaders. 
“make a fact-finding trip to the 
troubled areas of the South” and 
then “recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Amreican people 
a course of action that might be 
as effective as your efforts on be- 
half of the Hungarian refugees.” 


“We've been so busy that we 
haven't been able to handle the 
mail,” a woman’s pleasant yoice 
informed me by telephone from 
the Vice Presidents’ office. “So I 
really don't know a thing about 

the letter you are asking about.” 


She not on ny knew nothing 
about the speci letter a there 


leaders in southern cities had 
made little or no impression on 
those manning the vice presi- 
dent's office, if the voice on the 
other end of the )wire was cor- 


' was no one in the office, she 
' said, who knew anything about 
’ the subj t mattér of the letter, 
: although i 


it had been front-page 
copy in local papers for a few 


- days. - 


The berhins of four churches, 


two ges and various 
Vetoss ‘burnings and 


Nixon's Senate office sent from Atlanta last 
The letter contained a plea to the vice president to 


rect. 

AN EDITOR in Springfield, 
Mass., quite removed in distance 
and responsibility from the scenes 
of Southern violence as com- 
pared with the vice president, 
was not as indifferent. In an edi- 
torial, quoted in the current 
Washington Afro-American, the 
editor wrote: 

“The vice president is ‘ack 
home again (from looking after 
Hungarian refugees in Austria), 
all full of statistics, ideas, idec]s 
and suggestions for alleviating 
the very real plight of the Hun- 


garian refugees. Both he and the. 


President have found a splendid 
sounding board for a civil rights 
plea. But why are they walking 


so carefully around a disgraceful | 


mess that is right under their 
noses?” 
“Mess” is really an understate- 


: ment for. what is going; on; dow-., : “Wonlen— 


| (Continued on: Pagé 2) 
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BROWNELL. 


gomerv, Kasper said he would 
call tor the white population to 
defy the Supreme Court integra- 
tion order which has been car- 
ried out in the “Cradle of the 
Confederacy’ despite terroristic 
bombings of the Negro churches. 
“Public officials should arrest 
any federal judge or FBI agent 
who interferes,” he said. He 
intends to address White Citi- 


- gens Council and Ku Klu Klan 


rallies in Montgomery. 

Except for the cowardly 
bombings of the churches arous- 
ed some white leaders who are 
opposed to integration but be- 
lieved in Jaw. Grover C. Hall, 
editor of the Mongomery Adver- 
tiser, the city's lone daliy paper, 
wrote editorially: 

“The issue has now passed be- 
yond segregation. The issue is 
whether it is safe to live in 
Montgomery, Ala. Those busses 
should be run with a police pro- 
tection so Obvious and so deter- 
mined that outlaws will desist or 
be run down. If not checkmated 
now, will not the outlaws be- 
come more bold and more nu- 
merous? Will not continue vio- 


lence poison this city just as you 


might poison a well?” 

An idea of some of the tactics 
Kasper might employ in sticing 
violence in Montgomery can be 
gleaned from his boasting about 
his Clinton role. “I just. went 
from. door to door,” he said, “I 
showed them a picture of n 
soldiers kissing some’ white girls 

.. now I showed them the pic- 
ture and I asked them if they 
knew about the- a ke going tb 


_> 


de . 


ON THE INSIDE 


We Interview Life’s Docement 
Expert on the Levine F orgery— 


page 
Our H-Bomb Air. Secretary 
Looks East—See page 3. ° 
A letter from the: Editor—See 
page 4. 
Our Midseason Pre Star Team 
Kier page 10. : 
A-G View « 


“American 


meget 


Tuesday with the avowed purpose of trying to stop bus 
He came under the sponsorship of a wealthy South- 


school the next day.” 

In his speech at a White Citi- 
zens meeting, Kaspar had the 
following imflammatory words 
on President Eisenhower. and 
Democratic Presidential candi- 
date Adlai Stevenson: “Two men, 
both of them dedicated to stupid- 
itv and treachery. . . our Presi- 
dent today. They're just sworn 
enemies of the American Re- 
public.” 

CROMMELIN, his Alabama 
sponsor, .uns a recreation park 
in Wetumpka, .Ala.,. for whitcs 
only. The retired Admiral w: s 
the director in December, 1954 
of a drive to obtain 10 million 
signatures in support of McCar- 
thy and against censure (a drive 
which flopped miserably), Titular 
head of this group was Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, retired, 
the man responsible for the na- 
palm bombing of Korean civil- 
ians, and a loud advocate of 
bombing China. Crommelin, in- 
terviewed by this reporter at the 
time at the outfit’s headquarters 
in New York’s Hotel Roosevelt, 
included Sen. Ralph Flanders ( R- 
Vt) among those meant by the 
words, “willing stooges’ "Of “com- 
munism on the group's peti- 
tions. Some of the generals and 
admirals behind this “Save Mc- 
Carthy’s” camapign were also 
prominent in the fascist-like “For 
America’ outfit which existed 
briefly with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

Kasper, executive secretary of 
the Seaboard White Citizens 
Council, was arrested for ob- 
structing the U. S. court order in 
Clinton. He was acquitted bv a 
local country jury. Clinton High 
Schoo! principal D. J. Brittain 
told reporters: “There has een 
increasing evidence of trouble 
ever since Kasper was acquitted.” 

In an unanimous. statement fa- 
voring the continuation of inte- 
grated schooling in Clinton High 
School, the school’s 25 teachers 
said at the time the school was 
shut down temporarily: “We 
feel we would have succeeded 
and were making progress until 
Jobn Kasper’s acquittal and the 
organization of the White Youth 
Council ( a subsidiary of Kas 
per’s group). The. activities of 
this’ small group in our school. 
have been of a vicious nature, 
obviously prompted by mature 
persons.’ 

THIS IS the man who has 
now moved to Montgomery ‘to 
again organize defiance of the 
law of the land. He put it this 


plainly, as recorded on the tele- 


vision program: 
yi ere _as long as there /s one 


living white man in the U..S., 


the Supreme Court is not the law 
of the land. That decision is not 


the law Ob Shee Tene Bapee: OREN 


will be. ee és 
Must this sinster 
= by faseist-minded ‘elements, 
@ aa 


bloods 


in open defiance 


the law? ‘What is the Deparment 


of Justice waiting for? 


allowed to “provoke 
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We Interview Life’s 
xpert on the Levine 


By MILL¥Y SALWEN 
LIFE Magazine has printed a forgery but its 5,700,000 
readers aren’t likely to find out about it. Last spring the story 


was worth 12 pages. Last week Life's own document expert, 


Albert D. Osborn refuted its aoy-| eo i thse 0 Sean's 
Raed Pe _+ +o.’ had put a call through to Levin 
eh ag Life won't print that—it isn : Vallor’, Maryland. home but 
‘there we answer. O 
Saat MAN aplast 12° WSs Se seems. Bot abou 
ed across its cover, and through, “1 don’t quite understand what 
pages 34-51 of the issue, a pack-| 4 mean by, ‘is it true’. I know 
aged pair of articles based on a)\,r¢ reading it accurately, but 
single document, a letter supposed- | j caring it isnt the same as read- 
ly written in 1913 by a Russian Col-| ing it for yourself... . Would you 
onc] Yeremin, naming Stalin as a} ig calling me back?” 
spy for the Czar’s secret police When we phoned back, Osborn 
If this document is demolished) had reread Life for himself. 
as evidence the whole pyramid of] Questioned about the article, 
stories must fall. | and the caption, Osborn said final- 
Last week The Worker reprint-, ly, “I wasn't connecting the two 
ed in full the findings of another) typings. I think it’s a little mislead- 
document expert, Martin K. Tytell, img. I think anyone who knows any- 
proving in detail this letter was, thing about typing would see that. 


forged. ree 
+ | HE LAUGHED AGAIN. ‘You 


ISAAC DON LEVINE, the anti-. talk to my friend Levine. He'll tell 
Soviet careerist, had written the, you all you want to know. , 
piece headed “A Document on; “You know writers! They just go 
Stalin as a Czarist Spy.” Life print-| right ahead and write an article 


ed it to buttress another, longer | any way they like. I wouldn't have 


article by Alexander Orlov, called, written it just like _that ot a, 

“The Sensational Secret Behind wouldnt have either. 

Damnation of Stalin.” | Later that day we finally con- 
To verify the manufactured Yer-| nected with wen og = J 

emin document Levine produced ; UY fo isi | we “en P k pees 

anotner letter, this one actually | °O"% oe ; 


written in 1912 by a Russian police; C 7 sas pom Pen F aaadl a 
official. The second was offered as **@, * VE Only tac = . “ie 
proof, the “standard,” as the pro- Mr. Tytells material. He sent 

fidetoiats: @All ~~ | full report and it’s here this morh- 


‘ing but I haven't had a chance to 
Levine wrote that the document jogk jt over,” 


expert, Albert D. Osborn, “thought * 
it could have been (from) a ma-| THIS WAS PUZZLING: Tytell 
‘had indicated in 


cuments — 
Forgery 


. - 
Wa 
~ eae 


| 
LIFE MAGAZINE + 
Se 


hence. while he is in the city? 

NOW THAT SHE HAD read} 
Tytell’s materials, what did she 
think of it? | 

“I don’t know what to think,” 
she said. “. . . 1 certainly dont 
think Levine is infallible. But he’s: 
been a journalist, in Russta, com- 
munism has been his special sub-} _ Lt 3 
ject for 20 or 30 years. . . . The) After an initial pause, he said. 
White Russians in New York ap- 
parently accept the story.” 


rupted herself. “I don’t know any- 
thing.” 

We left our phone number and 
a message to call. : 


‘and he’s certainly entitled to his 
“The whole affair is so murky.” | point of view. So is Mr. Levine. 
Still waitmg to reach Elson, we; “We published Mr. Levine in 

wondered what Levine's publish-| good faith,” Elson said. 

ers, Coward-McCann, had to say} W dered 


) 


‘e€ won 


‘expanded the Life article into a 
book 
eu gata eee ee eee “Stalin s Creat Secret”. 

pea , * | chief, was brief: 


chine of the same model.” “On that point, I cannot com- 


Life’s caption altered this to read: | 

“Comparison of typing used for! 
Stalin letter fleft) and in other; 
document known to. have come 
from the St. Petersburg Department; 
of Police (right) convinced expert 
that they were written en machines 
of same make and modcl “i 
(Our emphasis). 

Tytells research turned up this, 
startling fact: the letter used as the! 
standard had been typed on an old. 
Remington made in Elmira, N. Y.,| 
but the forged letter had actually) 
been written on a German machine, 
an Adler. 


noon.” We interrupted the inter- 


. =.= | briefly,” he said. “I think what he number for him. 

says is interesting. I wouldn't know Elson was asked who was re- 

what to say about it...” ‘sponsible for captions, Life or the 

ae Would Coward-MecCann have author? : 

©. -* } published the Levine manuscript} The caption had said “compari- 

» .a°° | if they had had the Tytell facts in son of typing . . . convinced expert, 

time? ‘that they were written on machines 
“Well, that’s the kind of ques-:of same make and model.” 

'tion it’s impossible to answer, be Elson replied: 

cause we have published a book.! “I cannot enter into that. I stand) 

So it’s an irrelevant question. ‘by the article as a whole.” On Ty-: 

: “This has become a theoretical tell’s research in Europe, retracing 

* | discussion on Levine's findings.' Levine’s step-by-step account, the 

AFTER Tytell’s exposure of thie | There just isn’t anything for me to editor said: 

fraud, we tried to reach ene of had offered the material to’ Life} say. He'll have his own comments,} “That’s another matter. I will 

Live's editors, and Levine himself.) with no results. ‘and I haven’t anything to add, and/not debate it. 

While we waited to get through) “Mr. Tytell never did submit it I don’t want anything added.” |  Tytell’s documented research on 

we contacted Life’s own writing to us—as a document, that is. He| We left our phone number, in the typewriters are “highly techni- 


‘ 
’ 


} 


£9, , y : 
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LEV 


IN 


| and what Attorney 


“No, I’m sorry. He’s not of our} 
company. I'd prefer—” She inter-| 


FINALLY, WE reached Elson.| 


“I’ve read Mr. Tytell’s report! 


‘about the Tytell paper. Levine had shaken at all by the Tytell report. | 
ublished last year called! ment at this moment. J] havent} 
spoken to Mr. Levine. He's ex-| 
the editor-in-| pected in New York this - after-. 


“I've looked over the paper, view long enough to leave our} 


too difficult for laymen to fol- : 


s 


NIXON'S OFFICE | 
(Continued from Page 1) 
South. For aside from the vio- 


| lence by supposed “private per- 


sons,” there are actions by city 
and state governments in defi- 
ance of the U:S. Su > Court 
neral Her- ~ 
bert Brownell has said is the law 
under which we Americans live. 
Brownell was reminded by the 
Negro leaders meeting in At- 
Janta that he had declared }]--t 


- December that anyone attempt- 


ing to enforce jimcrow seatinz 
Jaws on public conveyinces 
would be committing “a crime 
against the U.S.” And the leaders 
wanted to know from Brownell 
whether he meant those words 
and if he did then to meet with 
them so as to determine to what 
“extent . . . we can rely upon 
the Federal government . . . to 
have the law complied with.” 


THERE IS STILL no evidence 
of a reply by Brownell to-the 
request for a conference, | and 
except for a routine announce- 
ment that the FBI is investigat- 
ing the Montgomery bombings, 
there has been no moves by the 
Attorney General to back up his 
December declaration in support 
of the High Court decision 
against segregated local buses. 

If the Attorney General acted 
in the Atlanta case where six 
Negro ministers have been ar- 
rested for violating the separate 
seating law, and in Birmingham 


' where 22 Negroes are awaiting 


trial on the same offense, the 
Negro leaders held, it would 
help many Southern white lib- 
erais to stand up on the side of 
justice. 

As for the Negroes, there was 
no road back from desegregation. 
This is how they put it in their 
statement from Atlanta last 
week: 

“We are convinced that the 
great majority of white South- 
erners are prepared to accept 
and abide by the supreme law 
of the land. A small, but de- 
termined minority resorts to 
threats, bodily assaults, cross 
burnings, bombings, shootings 
and open deftanee of the law in 
an attempt to force us to re- 
treat. 

“But we cannot in clear con- 
science turn back. We have no 
moral choice but to continue the 
S , not for ourselves alone, 
but for all America ... We 
have the God-given duty to help 
ourselves and our white brothers © 
from the tragic self-destruction 
in the quagmire of racial hate. 
We must continue to stand firm 
for our right to be first class 
citizens, even in the face. of 
death. We have no_ other 
choice.” 


THE CONFERENCE that is- 
sued the above statement will con- 


itinue as a coordinating center for 
the south’s Freedom Fighters 


or 
| 
bbo- wi 


exnert, Osbron, the man Levine did offer it as an article, at one case Levine checked in there. Just cal,” 

We reached him by phone in his' added, “I intend to read it over-| “I'll be just as interested as you expert knowledge. Mr. Tytell is a 
document have been typed on an at 11:30 as a convenient time. After 11 calls in the 11 days judge his evidence. You shouldn't, 
chine was used, the Remington or try to track down whoever had) somebody finally picked up the) “Look, frankly, for Chrissake, we| 
enough, here.” Mary Buckley of the Letters de-}end sounded Surprised to hear New it. As for the Levine piece, we, 
Li'e caption to him. ‘She recalled the Tytell affair viv-' said. She gave the operator the! Without intending to be im-} 
an od Adler. They began in 1909, She told of a call from Tytell last} Committee for Liberation, which/the Tytell facts were available be- 


had called “America’s leading ex-| time, but never as a document, to| before he ended the call, Canfield low, Elson suggested. 
pert on questioned documents.” {any of the chief editors.” Then he added. “These are matters of very great 
Manhattan office, and put the ques-| night. Why don’t you call me to-|to find what he has to say about qualified scholar. I accept his qual- 
tion to him: could the suspect’ morrow?” He set the next morning) it.” ‘ifications without being? able ng 
Adler? | At 11:30 sharp Mr. Elson was/since New Year's Eve, down at Le-|either .. . | 

if anyone asked me which ma- in conference, so we thought we'd, vine’s home in Waldorf, Maryland,| Suddenly his tone changed, 
the old Adler, I couldn't say,” he turned down Tytell. Life’s efficient} phone. The call was person-to-per- stand by the Orlov article, or as an! 
ssid. “We just don’t have them! switchboard located her — Miss'son and the woman at the other | editor { wouldn't have published 

We reminded him he had been partment, in charge of handling! York calling. | ‘published it in perfectly good| 
quoted as positive, and read the|“suggestions and contributions.”| Why, “he’s IN New York,” she faith.” | 
“Oh, no, ¥ couldn't be conclu- idly, in fact, “I spent most of the| number where, she said, he can|pertinént, we wondered: would 
sive on that. My gosh, it could be} afternoon on this, last Friday.” | always be reached: the American; Life have used the Levine story if 
you know.” . . ‘summer: runs Radio Liberation. | forehand? 

We asked it again: he couldn't; “I told him he had two alterna-| At their office, the switchboard; “That .. .” He 


used. “I’m 
question. ' 


say for sure it had been typed on! tives. He could write a letter to| operator said, “Yes, he’s here in not going to answer t 
a Remington? the editors, or anyone he cared to! the office. Just a minute.” A lJong!I'd convict a lot of e if I did. 

“Well, youre speaking here of | pick off the masthead, if he cared! pause later, she clicked back on. “IT don't want to impertinent 
Russian type,” Osborn explained. “T'm sorry,” she said, “Mr. Le-\either, but you're’ a prejudiced 


hy ype, j ‘to take issue with Isaac Don Le- 
{ just said it could be the same. vine. vine had gone already. You just) witness, use you work for a 
missed him.” — 


; 
; 


: 


make of machine, it could be 2 “I also told him he was perfectly 

Remington, it could be an Adier.'! 

“We don't have them enough here’ 

to be sure.” | 
* 


WE READ the caption again,’ 
slowly. Then we asked, is it ac-) 
curate? Was that really your opi- 
' nion? | 

"Well, I—" He laughed jovially. 
“Id kind of forgotten that, word 
for word. Why don’t you get in 
touch with Levine? Youll get—” he 
we heel ag 


‘ ay (het, 
t: 2034 «! 


y xy +" : 2) 1 
AP! : fo, days, We 


. ; . ; > re 
€ 


free to. submit an article. At that! 


point I probably got very stuffy. and 
huffy and said Mr. Levine was a 
highly considered journalist. I told 
Mr. Tytell that if he had an article, 
the way to do it was to submit the 
article, with a covering ietter stat- 
ing his qualifications. | 

“He wanted to make sure it was 
printed. Actually, Life is staff-writ- 
ten. Something like the Lévine’ ar- 
ticle is unusual. Nobody here ‘will 

orth my. 


: 


| rejudiced paper, the Daily Work- 
| We asked to speak to anyone er. Look, I've tried to be as ay 
who might know his whereabouts. Las I can because I believe any daily 
| The next voice we heard said, 
“This is just a person in the office. 
|. «. [don't know. where Mr. Levine |; | 
is. As far as I know he may not/disagree on anything I can thin 
even be in New York.” OR. cee eg 
We tried to interrupt but she’. ; 
rushed on: “Yes, he’s probably in; 


, 


The editors of the Daily Worker, 
and the editors of Life congo A 
| f. ‘ 


7 


| 
| 


; 


Tytell’s repo 


paper is entitled to ask questions.' other 


|son 


guarantee | 
x ew pe Worth 


it : 
ie ee ee LT & 
. ‘4 
es © ’ 


who, according to the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., its leader, will 
“arouse the good white people. to 
get behind the colored man and 
serve as his ally.” } 

Attendance at the conference is 
news, itself, for there was repre- 
sented not only the church, but 
also labor and leading Negro edu- 
cators. Present. were: 

Reverends T. J. Jemison, Baton 
Rouge, La.; F. L. Shuttlesworth, - 
Birmingham, Ala.; Frank Gordon, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; S. A. Baker, 
Knoxville; Kelly Smith, Nashville; 
W. T. Crutcher, Knoxville; Owen 
Pelt, Chicago: R. E. James, Knox- 
ville; J. L. Ware, Birmingham; 
Avery Alexander, New Orleans; 
Henry C. Bunton, Memphis; Davis 
A. Dennis, New Orleans, and Ju- 


ae the laymen present were: 
__ Russell R rnati 


“Lasley, international 
president, AFL-CIO United 
ckinghouse Workers, and two 

representing the same union 
— John Hall and Charles Hayes. | 
Also, Mrs. S. A. Baker, Knox-: 
ville; Arthur Brown, NAACP, 
Charleston, S. C.; Robert D. Rob- 
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HAS THIS GOAL PASSED YOU BY? 


The second target date ‘a the, U.S. for 50 years and the man who 
drive will be Feb. 16. That occa- a g foresee soci — 
Seas? | _imade the first publication of the 

January 21 marks the first target oongs © be marked by a large: at Daily Worker in 1924 possible. 
date in the 1957 Worker drive. By 6 Pa weg se gg of the fcundcrs} February 16, marking the 33rd 
that time, every area should have} °® te mag Worker, Alfred Wa-' anniversary of the paper, will also 
10 percent of their total achieved. | 8°°*2¢¢ t. (be the date on which 33 per cent 


ILLINOIS 
— W. Side CP Divisions 
Hold Merger Confab 


* CHICAGO. ~ A joint conven- 
tion of two West Side divisions 


If your community does not yet 
have any Worker subs turned in so 
far this year, you're “in trouble. 


tion, the critical overcrowding of 
schools. The convention resolved 


of the Communist Party set goals 
for the current drive to build 
The Worker and called for the 


to overcome many shortcomings 


The history of previous drives 


A banquet will be held at Milda} of the cireulation drive goals must 


and to “take our rightful place in}shows that those communities 
the mainstream of the struggle for| which keep abreast of these target 
full democratic rights for the Negro,;dates are the ones that complete 


Hall, 3142 S. Halsted, in memory 
of the late Wagenknecht, one of 
the outstanding figures in the 
/movement for socialism in the 


be realized. The drive runs until - 
April 30, with an overall goal of | 
1,600 Worker subs and 200 Daily 
Worker subs for Iknois. 


Coast paper. 


strengthening and improvement 


Much of the all-day session fo- 
cussed attention on problems of 
work in the community such as 
schools, housing, Negro-white un- 
ity. The parley marked the merging 
of the Lawndale and Cacchione I 
divisions of the CP. 

Other resolutions called for: 
strengthening of work in the na-| 
tional group field, attention to “al 
sustained program among the 
youth,” endorsing both the right to 
dissent and democratic centralism 
with emphasis on improving the 
democratic functioning of the par- 
ty. The delegates voted against any’ 
change in the name and form of| 
the party at this time. | 


* 


THE spirited convention debat- 
ed the problems of the Marxist! 
press, pointing out that the empha-' 
sis should be on improving The 
‘Worker rather than trying to sus- 


of the paper. 
) 


tain the Daily Worker as a nation-; , 


al paper. It was urged that the 
Daily Worker become an East 


The resolution on The Worker 
declared: “While we do not agree 
with some of the editorial poli- 
cies and some columnists, we 
feel that the main question be- 
fore us is to insure the continu- 
ance of the paper. Moreover, we 
are confident that after the con- 


NEED FOR FUTURE: PEACE 


Issues at Parley — 


people.” ithe drive goals successfully. 


"GRADUATES AGREE ON ONE 


CHICAGO-—Today’s high school graduates are most concerned 
about the outlook for peace, according to what newsmen learned in 
quizzing Chicago young people who have just come through the 
midyear graduation exercises. 

Here are samples of the answer to the question as to what these 
youths want to see accomplished in the next ten years: 

James Burd, 17, Schurz High: “The cold war will still be with 
us, and the prospect of that frightens me. But there'd better not be 
actual war—the results would be fantastic.” 

Marlene Owens, 17, Hyde Park: “I’m planning on peace.” 

Perry Olsen, 17, Amundsen High: “I hope to see peace and 
more understanding.” 

Ronald Augustson, 17, Parker High: “I think we'll have ten | 
more years of cold war. I hope there will be no war, because even 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 


Why Law on CIA 
Must Be Changed 


The following column, explain- 
ing the problems of the transit 
system in Chicago, was written 


by editor and publisher Leo A. | 


Lerner and appeared in The 


Booster and other North Side | 


‘ans can “go fight city hall,” but 
they eannot overcome the power 
of the CTA, 

Most of the CTA’s wants are 
dictated only partially by public 


iconvenience. The economics of an 
community papers: ‘agency which must operate at a 
WHAT CHICAGO (and sub- profit in spite of steadily falling 


if war did erase the Communist menace, it would be too destructive 
to better the world.” 

Cody Moore, 20, Crane High: “I think there'll be trouble in the 
world throughout the next ten years. Whenever there is war any- 
where, I'll worry about it.” 

Judy Matthews, 17, South Shore High: “I'd like a family ... 
and I'd like to be as good a parent as my own parents are. I hope | 
very much that there will be complete peace by then, through the | 
United Nations.” : 


Study So. Chicago 


vention, our paper will be able 
to more accurately and 


in a more balanced fashion the |the South Chicago community last, Ward and in the 4th Congressional] | 
various points ef view in the 'week dealt mainly with commun- ! 


party.” 


The discussion on Negro rights| 


and Negro-white unity singled out 
such community issues as the hous- 
ing shortage, exorbitant rents 
Jack of Negro political representa- 


Ask State Laws 
On Segregation 
In lil. Schools 


- 


| CHICAGO.—A convention ofthat greater unity is also possible: 


the Communist Party division in,in political campaigns in the 10th’ 


District. : 
ity issues. * 
Delegates analyzed the composi-| DELEGATES noted that the sit-| 
tion of South Chicago, pointing out; uation in the South Chicago steel! 
that some of the sharpest struggles! mills determine many of the com- 
‘have taken place here recently,!munity issues and that the trend) 


»involving the economic battles ofjis toward even greater industriali-' first, on time. 


the steel workers and the fight to!zation with the Cal-Sag Canal go-! 
end racist terror around Trumbull] ing through. 


Park Homes. | The delegates agreed that the! 

It was pointed out that there are} main sentiment of the people in, 
certain natural links between the the Trumbull Park area favors an 
large workingclass population in,end to the violence, also pointing’ 
the community and the middle}out that the advances in the Ne- 
class sections. Both groupings have gro rights struggle in the South | 
a joint stake in the effort to improve have had a favorable impact on| 
‘the schools. It was pointed out) the Trumbull situation. : 


i 


_ eee 


‘ship at public expense. 


° >? 
‘ownership 


urbs) need is a liberation, from tae} patronage is the real dictator of 


| Chicago Transit Authority, which ) local trafhe conditions. The public’s 


is not municipal ownership, but! purse and patience are taxed to the 


| 


what amounts to private owner- | ytmost. 
| ‘Fhere is a deep entangling re- 
The ng of Chicago didn’t Jationship between the CTA’s fail- 


know what they were getting tO jure te provide adequate service, 


| when they approved the formation and the city traffic congestion. The 
of the Chicago Transit Authority cjty ef Toronto has just announced 


some years ago. They thought that that eventually it expects to pro- 
the idea of combining the various | hibit all parking in the downtown 
bankrupt local companies was 4 area because public transportation 
god plan, and that “municipal _will be so well developed that there 
would be desirable, | wit} be no excuse for anyone having 
“like New York. ‘40 os an automobile to the busi- 
‘ness district. Have n 

IT DIDN'T turn out to be “like! Sian? Gan we de RP het the won 
New York.” Unfortunately, it came we're gomg now. At our rate of 
out “like Chicago.” In the early “progress” there will be more auto- 
part of the century Chicago strap- | mobiles en the streets in L5 vears 
hangers were the slaves of Mr Jege public rapid service, and af 
Charles Yerkes and his traction prebably twice the cost per ride. 
barons, and now they were the “A : 


victims of the bondholders and the; ‘aie 
bankérs. The CTA was set up as ,, re — " op ae 
an absolute authority, and the job Yo hy The - of aa J a 
of operating it was not given to es la er hy yg 
people who would give service first, q rng bod’ fault a ee 
but who would pay bendholders ae ee ody's wg — 
We voted for it, have steed for it, 


I h corde © diel ‘and dare now suffering the conse- 
n other words, we were stuc«.- quences. 


The CTA has concentrated on, The Jaw has to be changed, the 
paying bonds on time instead of! taxpayers have to take on a share 
getting people to work on time.' of the traffic burden, a non-political 
The reason is that many people hoard needs to be appointed, and 
in this town who had the cash i! gedicated professionals need to be 
the depression bought cheaply the }i,6g who care only about fast, 
defunct city transit bonds, and aft- cheap, reliable, comfortable public 
erwards the people of Chicago, at! transportation. Then the down-cy- 
20c per, began paying off the bonds (je may be reversed, and our cost 


(Contiriued from Page 16) 


alty,” the Illinois NAACP. point- 
ed out, “There is even a con- 
venient: law on our state books 


Party Theory Discussed 


‘at 100 cents on the dollar. The 
‘lawyers and the banks figured out 
‘an unbeatable system. 

* : 
WE CREATED a completely 


of living will decrease because we 


won't ajl have to drive cars to go 


any place. 


* 
SUCH a program requires lead- 


autonomous authority over which ership. Mayor Daley and Governor 
mayor and governor appoint the for the people. They should evolve 
members, and from the beginning'g sensible program, and.-work, to- 


allowing a board on plea of em- | By (Pp Profession als 


ergency to hire teachers not ful- | 
ly _ (reeneg This is used to 
avol i oN 
CHICAGO. — Many basic con-' self-styled “vanguardism” by the ) : : : 
‘cepts of Marxism were discussed party, but pointed out that the|these appointments have been en- gether if possible, to get it through 


hiring Negro teachers and 
should be repealed.” . wa 

| | 3 |tirely political. The board member- the Jegislature and the-City Coun- 

here last week at a convention of, party has a vanguard role to play | Ure*s : the legislature and . ity Coun 

the Communist Party division! inasmuch as socialist ideas do not|Ships have become dead ends for! i], The recent tragic accidents call 


3. Requiring a review of bond 
issues for new schools and addi- ec hei 

tions to make certain that the | which includes people in the pro- arise spontaneously among the Pouca’ personalities wid can for much more public protest than 

location does not reinforce seg- | fessions. ae ' workings ' ee a upon to put the weal been evident, There should be 

—_—, rf _ holders frst. 'a stern demand from the citizenry 

Active in many civic struggles,| By a very close vote, the dele-. We have never read of any board for liberation from the present im- 


regation patterns. 
4. Making mandatory the this division devoted much of its’ gates called for a review of the oe , 

teaching of information about |convention to matters of theory.’ os Pom ntor of forces ona wenld| members ne a — . possible conditions under which 

the ar REO a of minorities |The delegates voted to support the! scale and in the U.S. which is con- sad ge gi a oe ee operates. 

to American history. ji inois: tai | y | ho} ms , 

0 erican ry wording proposed by the Illinois’ tained in the draft -resolution. BY) vaises any hell. And if these i pra If the officials will not take the 


* 
THE state NAACP charged 


that “some of our school admin- | 


istrators have shown a Machia- 
vellian eoey to achieve segre- 
gation by indirect means.” 
Cited were those areas where 
the lack of school boundaries 


State Committee that the Commu-!'a similar. vote, the convention ap- 


‘on principles which the party “in- 
terprets and applies and creative- 
ly develops in accordance with the 
requirements of the American class’ 
struggle and American traditions. 
and customs.” 


nist Party in the U.S. bases itself} proved the recent statement of. the 


Illinois State Committee on the 
events in Hungary. 


The convention called on the 
patty to resume its outstanding 
role in developing Negro-white 


; 


| fessionals, but. they have managed 


: 


makes it ible for Negro 
children to be sent to one school 
‘in the area and the white chil- 
‘dren to another, _ 

_ Other examples showed how 
school district boundaries have 
“been gerrymandered so as to en- 


to: 


‘ 


| unity. In discussing the violations: 

the word “interprets” as being un-| of socialist democracy revealed by 

scientific. The passage is from the the 20th Congress of the Commu- 

proposed new constitution of the|nist Party of the Soviet Union, the 

CPUSA. : | convention dealt with the need for 
THE conyention warned against greater socialist humanism. 


However, the delegates deleted 


| The CTA is a perfect example 


Ssh @ MOET TW 


' 


. heal 


eS , 
ip -ty “(ake : king regulations on a street,! day, Jen. 

ae fhe plan. guew! Uxough « methontigith Oa 
Houble. The residents or pedestri-’3 p.m. 


a ‘ | SOTO woaer | 
me UST 4 «9 tp Ric at 8 th. 1859 Gy tet £y- 2423 hp 
- . ~~ ew? ee \ : em Cee aT ter had & . . 


‘thing the CTA board needs, it - it themselves, with a plausible 


' 


a lot of hell-raising. ‘The profes- » cohetractl 
sionals hired by the board to run| ) an aoa 3 
Here we are in a land where 


; : t a 
the CFA have been competent pro-} there is free speech and oppertun- 


ity to s ourselves, and we 

seem to have much less courage 

sooodd te MOMMA" with hell aie 

7 “ a1. 00 ° y rs up ag i lee 2 ma- 
i apes without saa hi ia daneet. thele, Silos 

| * | pende lence from unreasonable au- 
ANOTHER strange aspect is: thority. a | 

that the CTA has enormous uriseen| {~~ 

power in the city. It gets feet. - - 

on every corner to stop its buses,; 

while a private motorist whe parks _ 

in that space is saddled with a $10} Ce ee 

fine. If it wants to make a street morn Poe per tags ret 


the CTA defensively, as if the pub- 


lic is their enemy. 


a one-way street or change the #™ “The : 
y . change t | poumantary Ra, 
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Ford Strike Answers 
Company's Rate Cuts & 


CHICAGO. — United Auto 
Workers Union leaders were 
this week negotiating a series of 
issues which led to a walkout at 
the Ford Company’s stamping 
plant, located just east of Chi- 
cago Heights. 

The strike swelled rapidly 
after a group of workers walked 
out and get up picket lines. Re- 
luctant to ‘bargain on the issues 
which led to the strike, the com- 
pany quickly agreed to negetia- 
tions and the strike was called 
off pending a settlement. The 
new plant makes parts for Mer- 

cCury Cars. 


The plant has been in opera- 
tion since last September and has 
close to 3,000 workers. During 
this period, union leaders said, 
the company has been trying to 
“get away with murder.” 

* 

THEY explained that com- 
panv efforts have been made to 
weaken the wage and sen.ority 
sicucture, to undermine the 
uvon, to staff the plant with 
pro-company elements. In these 
four months, 500 to 600 proba- 
tionary workers have been fired. 

The strike came as a climax to 
months of bitter in-plant strug- 
vles over wage rates and classifi- 
cations. On Nov. 27, the local 
voied overwhelmingly in favor of 
Strike action, 1899 to 47. 

A few concessions were then 
won from the company which 
provided rate increases for both 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

Prior to the walkout, Licata 


warned: “Management has ignor- 
ed and ridiculed the demand for 
fair rates and proper classifica- 
tions. Local 588 has insisted re- 
peatedly in bargaining sessions 
that these demands mean dol- 
lars and cents, and bread and 
butter, to the members and their 
families and Local 588 is not 
taking ‘No’ for an answer.” 

The Chicago newspapers dis- 
torted the cause of the strike as 
being over “the assignment of 
parking lot space” and called the 
walkout a “wildcat strike.” 

The union was able to eliminate 
certain omnibus job classifica- 
tions such as “automation re- 
pairman,” whereby one worker 
was obliged to perform several 
types of skilled operations. 

* 

HOWEVER, the pattern of 
company chiselling on rates and 
seniority continued. One sharp 
battle was over the effort to get 
the company to post jobs instead 
of handing out favored jobs to 
“teacher $ pets.” 

“The company is trying to de- 
fraud its workers in a new plant, 
explained Dom Licata, Local 588 
president. 


He charged that the company 
had brought in Jack Kendall, 
who had been the plant man- 
ager of the Ford stamping plant 
in Buffalo, N. Y., avhere “em- 
ployes were cheated out of thou- 
sands of dollars due to imp-oper 
classilications.” 


However, even one manage- 
ment spokesman admitted that 
“the men can go out when health 
and safety are involved.” 


Tein 


7 ; J %. ‘ 
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Struggles on 5 egregated Schools 
Here Point Up Need for State Laws 


CHICAGO. — Another subur- 
ban community, located near 


Harvey, Ill., was disclosed last 
week as having segregated 
schools, with Negro children 
subjected to harsh treatment. 


Negro parents in the town of 
Phoenix told how a group of 
teachers have mistreated chil- 
dren at the Coolidge school. The 
white children in the town at- 
tend the Roosevelt school, some 
of them travelling by. school bus 
from the Coolidge school area. 


With most of the Negro chil- 
dren staying home from classes 
because of what they described 
as terrorism, the parents formed 
A picketline and compelled the 
district school board to call a 


hearing. 
* 


MRS. SHELBY Steele, chair- 
man of a citizens committee, 
told how her son was compelled 
to run two miles as punishment 
for coming late to class. Other 
parents said their daughters 
were forced to kneel on the floor 


Fconomists Insist We re 


Heading 


CHICAGO.—A group of lead- 
ing University of Illinois econ- 
omists have concluded that this 
year of 1957 will see “a substan- 
tial business recession.” 


The forecast comes from the © 


university s Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research in Ur- 
bana, Ill. In examining the ma- 
jor economic, indicators, the 
economists stated that although 
a recession did not appear in 
1956, the factors making for a 


decline have been “reinforced” 
in 1957. 


While most economic forecast- 
ers reflect a spirit of rosy opti- 
mism, the U. of I. analysis is 
supported by others. 


* 


THE AFL-CIO Economic 
Policy Committee, for example, 
has predicted a job crisis which 
will reach serious proportions by 
1960. This union group cites as 
one factor the population trends 
which show that the number of 
young people joining the labor 
force in the next few years will 
soon reach a rate of a million 
a year. 


. Lewis Bassie, director of 
4g the heavy financing of 
consumption on credit; the op- 
timism in the stock market: and 
the University of Ilinois eco- 
nomic bureau, declared: 


“Looked at in broad perspec- 
tive, the one decisive fact about 
the current business situation is 
that we are riding the crest of 
a great postwar boom. In many 
ways, the situation resembles 
bose seek he ane & by the ‘time 


for Big 


the disturbed — conditions in 
money and markets.” 


He added that while this 
broad view does not in itself 
indicate when a downturn in 
the economy may come, an analy- 
sis of the five main factors which 
brought the present “boom” 
does indicate a 1957 decline. 
These factors were described 
by Bassie in the following 
terms: 

Housing: “... Government ex- 
perts perdict a further decline 
in home-building in 1957 even 
if over-all activity remains high. 
The decline would accelerate a 
general recession.” 


Autos: ©... All things consid- 
ered, the probabilities definitely 
favor a further decline in auto 
sales rather than any recovery. 
With just a moderate decline in 
real disposable income, volume 
might be down 10 to 15 percent 
next year, 


Inventories: “. . . Business in- 
ventories have moved to a po- 
sition of moderate surplus in 


relation to the flow of goods 
to consumers. They are contin- 


Tumble 


uing up in the face of relatively 
stable demand. This demand 
cannot long continue; so inven- 
tories must definitely be counted 
a negative factor... .” 


Business capital outlays: 
Capacity is already sufficient to 
produce all that consumers can 
buy plus an increment for in- 
ventory plus a large military 
program plus unprecedented ad- 
ditions to capacity. The question 
is, How much capacity should 
be added in 1957 with growth 
in the economy at a compara- 
tive standstill. . . ?” 


<é 


Government programs: “... 


In the event of greater interna- 
tional disturbances, of course, 
changes in the (government) pro- 
grams could dominate the en- 
tire economic picture. ... For 
the present forecast, it is as- 
sumed that this item will hold 
to its current level.” 


Bassie concluded: “All the 
highly variable segments of. the 
private economy are vulnerable 
at the present time and all will 
go down together as soon as a 
decline gets under way.” 


because they failed to bring 
money to 
Another told how her daughter 
became ill because she was de- 
nied permission to go to the toil- 
et. : 
The pattern of segregation is 
similar to the one which exist- 
ed nearby in Argo, Ill., until a 
struggle by parents forced: a 
change. In another nearby com- 
munity, Blue Island, a fight has 
been made by the NAACP 
against segregation in the high 
schools. The charge was made 
that the boundary for the new 
Crestwood-Robbins school was 
drawn in such a way as to make 
it an all-Negro school. 

The charges of segregation in 


TIlinois schools underscored the 


demand which has been made 


yurchase textbooks. - 


for new legislation. No new laws 
have been passed since the Jen- 
kins Amendment six years ago 
provided that state funds be 
withheld from school districts 
which practice cpm die 


THE Illinois NAACP urged 
the following four new state 
laws: 

1. Making it mandatory for 
school boundaries to be estab- 
lished everywhere, with all stu- 
dents required to attend their 
own school, regardless of race. 

z. Outlawing discrimination in 
the hiring of teachers. “A school 
board in Illinais can and some- 
times does openly refuse to hire 
qualified Negro teachers because 
of their race and suffers no pen- 

(Continued on Page 15) 


See Danger in Step 
To Reform Courts 


CHICAGO. — Can despotism 


sneak in under the slogan of “re- - 


form?” 

There’ is a growing awareness 
in Illinois that this is what may 
happen if certain proposals tor 
“udicial reform” are enacted in- 
to law by this session of the ll- 
linois Legislature. 

The two major labor federa- 
tiens this week warned that 
these proposals are “not consist- 
ent with the fundamentals of 


American government. 


This view was voiced by Reu- 
ben G: Soderstrom, president 
of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor, and Joseph Germano, 
president of the Illinois State 
Industrial Union Council. This, 
incidentally, was the first time 


the two organizations issued a 


joint statement of policy. 
* 

DENOUNCED was the pro- 
posal whereby the governor of 
Illinois would be given the right 
to appoint a commission which 
would recommend judges for all 
courts. These judges would 
serve for life, subject only to 
elections in which there would 
be no opposing candidates but 
where the voters would be per- 
mitted to express their opinions 
on the judges’ records. 

The two-state labor federa- 
tions lashed this proposal ‘for 
making “judicial reform” de- 
pendent on: 

1. Taking away from all citi- 
zens the privilege of electing the 
judges; 


FBI Men Become Labor Spies—Unions : 


CHICAGO.—C hicagoans amaz- 


ed by the big publicity buildup 


for the FBI in: the newspaper 


‘these days may be ‘interested ‘in 


this story- which Edgar Hoover 
would prefer to keep quiet. 
Labor spying, a widespread 
evil during the ‘30's, is being 
revived by ex-FBI agents. The 
facts appeared here this week 
in “Labor,” the newspaper pub- 


Tapes by the railroad cs 


It was disclosed. thes F 


agents have quit their govern- 
ment jObs to organize a nation- 
wide network “which furnishes 
employers with hirelings who 
are planted in unions for espio- 
nage purposes.” 

The firm called Special Agent 
Investigators. vas exposed. in 
“The Labor Citizen,” Miami, 
labor paper. Said the paper: 


“Unionists who .bhave wondered , 
about the loss: pf certain. repre-- 


| sentation elections can now p'‘ace 


. @fas.” 


the blame on this network of 
company. spies epics as 
trade unionists. . 


“Some of them recorded union. 
menting on wrist récorders and - 


phed | active members 


with apel and infra-red cam- 


Tid poner dseadiial ois tee 


FBI agents as tena they of all 


2. Leaving the matter of gov- 
erning courts in the hands of 
lawyers associations and judges, 
without any control by or re- 
sponsibility to the people. state 
of Illinois or to the Legislature. 

* 


ast two years, var- 
ave been dabbling 
in “judicial reform,” some seek- 
ing serious and long - needed 
improvements in the bench, 
others using this slogan for poli- 
tical purposes. Items with the 
“reform” label attached are be- 
ing pressed strongly this wet 
by the administration of 
William G. Stratton, mestietiasls 
because of the onus of the 
Hodge scandal. 

The “judicial reform” propos- 
als have been backed by. the 
Citizens of Greater . Chicago 
which this week held its annual 
civic conference at the Midland 
Hotel. Various elements support- 
ed the proposals which they 
said would “take the judges out 
of politics.” 

In their statement the [linois 
AFL and CIO declared that the 

“reform” proposal would violate 
the traditional separation of 
powers in the U.S. by putting 
the judiciary under the domina- 
tion of the eee branch. 

“THE solution of the prob- 
lem of judicial reform,” said So- 
derstrom and Germano, “lies in 
greater rather than less respons- 
ibility on each citizen.” 

It was pointed out that among 
the reforms needed in the courts 
were "simplifyin the court struc- — 
ture, simp g court proce-— 

dure, changes in the elections — 
laws on the judiciary. including . 
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‘Hasier to 
Assassinate 


A Man... J 


“os oe Supreme Court is there for life, and there’s nothing you can do about 
An impeachment is silly, I mean it’s just—it's so hard to accomplish that it’s 


as recorded on Edward 


January 20, 1957 
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A Happy Birthday 


) : il. 
probably easier to assassinaie a man.” ... John Kasper, 
or o AY Murrow’s “See lt Now”. program Sunday, January 6th. 


WE'LL BE CELEBRATING the 33rd birthday of. 


our paper next week-end. Can you think of a better gift 
than the $10,000 still needed to wind up our $50,000 fund 


appeal? 


How can it be put together? 


ONE IDEA: A frequent: contributor sends $10 and writes: 


“Surely there are 1,180 friends of the D.W. 


and The Worker 


who can and will chip in another $10 each to complete that $50,000 


by the end of the month.” (We 


need only 980 such friends now). 


A SECOND IDEA: A Bronx Communist Party club sends us 
$50. A second, in the same area, says it will not be outdone and 
sends $100. In Queens, a CP convention hears a suggestion that 
every club take measures to aid the drive. Tweny-five or $50 from 
each club as a birthday gift would put us over. And it need not be 
confined to clubs of that organization. 


A THIRD IDEA: “Enclosed is a $74 monev order. 


We col- 


lected this for The Worker at a small New Year's Eve house party. 


Expect to run another soon. 


' So says another contributor. 


Wouldn't 


next weekend be a nice time to run private birthday parties for 


The Worker? 


The point is there are various ways of celebrating our birthday, 
individually or by group, so as to get the appropriate gift. 


eee 


How do we stand? 

FACT: Just about $2,000 
came in last week, enough to 
take us within the final $10,000 
needed but far from enough to 
pull-us out of the deep hole 
were in, 

FACT: Except f _ a few bright 
spots, the 1957 Worker-DW 
circulation senapblen is not yet 
off the floor. As-of now, we have 
received 710 Worker subs out of 
a goal of 9,000, and 385 for the 
DW out of a goal of 2300. Last 
vear at this time, the figures 
were 2,000 Worker subs and 633 
for the daily paper. So we're 
very far behind. And this, too, 
cuts a deep wad in our finances. 

The few bright spots include 
the Maryland-DC area, which 
has come through with 105 
_Worker subs out of a goal of 


_—_——— ~—— 


Total to ‘date —_—- 


. 


teceived last week _$ 


ee Oe ne $ 9,797.53 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 251, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. You can 
buy postal money orders or bank 
checks without revealing iden- 
tity if you-so desire. 


ear 
1,997.70 
__ $40,202.47 © 


a 


175, and with 34 for the DW 
out of a goal of 100; the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas area, which has 
turned up 30 percent of ils Wor- 
kers target of 250 subs, and 11 
subs for the DW: Wisconsinites, 
who have come througo with a 
fitth of their goal of 150 for The 


(Continued on Page 13) 


— re - -——— ome - 


The man who made this inflammatory remark about the Supreme Court ar- 
rived in Montgomery, Ala., Tuesday with the avowed purpose of trying to stop bus 


integration, 
ern segregationist, retired Rear 
Admiral John GC. Crommelin, 
who in 1954 was. spearhead of 
a movement to save Joe McCar- 
thy from Senatorial censure. 

Kasper’s part in the rioting over 
school integration at Clinton, 
Tenn., was dramatized on the 
“See It Now!” show, which sent 
a camera and sound equipment 
to cover one of his meetings. 


However, his astounding attacks - 


on the Supreme Court went. un- 
reported in the press. The Work- 
er obtained a transcript of the 
Murrow program and confirmed 
the above quotation. 

John Gates editor-in-chief - of 
the Daily Worker and The 
Worker, promptly wired Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, 
supplying the — exact 
quotes and urging his immedi- 
ate arrest “for inciting to force 
and violence against the Negro 
people.” Queried Wednesday 
by The Worker, as this edition 
went to press, a Department 
spokesman said the Department 
might have something to say 
after consultations. 

In addition to the “easier to 
assassinae a man” quote, Gates 
wire to Brownell cited Kasper’s 
statement on the Supreme Court, 
“... they make one of the most 
deadly hydra-headed monsters 
we've ever known, but I am ab- 
solutely confident were going 
to destroy that.” 

* 


UPON his arrival in Mont- | 


Nixon’s Office Too Busy’ 


To Find Letter from Atianta 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON,.—There is a very important letter, unopened and unheeded, 


somewhere in Vice President Richard M. 
week by 60 Negro leaders. 


“make a fact-finding trip to the 
troubled areas of the South” and 
then “recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Amreican people 
a course of action that might be 
as effective as your efforts on be- 
half of the Hungarian refugees.” 


_ “We've been so busy that we 
haven't been able to handle the 
_ mail,” a woman’s. pleasant voice 
informed me by telephone from 
the Vice Presidents’ office. “So I 
really don’t know a thing about 
the letter you are asking about.” 


She not only knew nothing 
_ about the specific Jetter but there 
was no one in the office, she 
said, who knew anything about 
. the subject matter of the letter, 
' although it shad been front-page 
copy in local papers for a few 
days, 
0 bombing of four sitieliois, 
ages and. various 
“cross 
boot itiblence against Negro 


burnings and: 


Nixon’s Senate office sent from Atlanta last 


The letter contained a plea to the vice president to 


leaders in southern cities had 
made little or no impression on 
those manning the vice presi- 


dent’s office, if the voice on the 


other end of the wire was cor- 


rect. 

AN EDITOR in :Springfield, 
Mass., quite removed in distance 
and responsibility from the scenes 
of Southern violence as com- 
pared with the vice president, 
was not-as indifferent. In an edi- 
torial, quoted in the current 
Washington Afro-American, the 
editor wrote: 

“The vice president is ‘hack 
home again pe looking after 
Hungarian refugces in Austria), 
all full of statistics, ideas, ideals 
and suggestions for alleviating 
the very real plight of the Hun- 
garian. refugees. Both he andthe 
President have found a splendid 
sounding board for a civil rights 
plea. But why are they walking 
so carefully around a disgraceful 
mess that is right under their 
noses?” 

"Mess" is really an wpelessate 


., i ihent' ‘for. what is go 


(Continued oi’ 


the law of he. land. 


Kasper 


BROWNELL 


gomery, Kasper said he would 
call for the white population to 
dety the Supreme Court integra- 
tion order which has been car- 
ried out in the “Cradle of the 
Confederacy” despite terroristic 
bombings of the Negro churches. 
“Public officials should - arrest 
any federal judge or FBI agent 
who interferes,” he said. He 
intends to address White Citi- 
zens Council and Ku ‘Klu Klan 
rallies in Montgomery. 

Except for the cowardly 
bombings of the churches arous- 
ed some white leaders who are 
opposed to integration but be- 
lieved in law. Grover C. Hall, 
editor of the Mongomery Adver- 
tiser, the city’s lone daliy paper, 
wrote editorially: 

“The issue has now passed be- 
yond segregation. The issue is 
whether it is safe to live. in 
Montgomery, Ala. Those busses 
should be run with a police pro- 
tection so Obvious and so deter- 


mined that outlaws will desist or - 


be run down. If not checkmated 
now, will not the outlaws be- 
come more bold and more nu- 
merous? Will not continue vio- 
lence poison this city just as you 
might poison a well?” 

An idea of some of the tactics 
Kasper might employ in stirring 
violence in Montgomery can be 
gleaned from his boasting about 
his Clinton role. “I just went 
from door to door,” he -said, 
showed them a picture. of n 
soldiers kissing some white girls 
. .. now I showed them the pic- 
ture and I asked them if thev 
knew about the n-----* going to 


gn No 


‘ p 


ON THE INSIDE 


We Interview Life’s Document 
Expert on the Levine Forgery— 


See page 2. 


Our .H-Bomb Air Secretary 
Looks East—See page. 3. 

A letter from the Editor—See 
page 4. 

Our Midseason Pro Star Team 
— page ot | 


He came under the sponsorship of a wealthy South- 


school the next day.” 

In his speech at a White C itf- 
zens meeting, Kaspar had the 
following inflammatory words 
on President Eisenhower and 
Democratic Presidential candi- 


. date Adlai Stevenson: “Two men, 
both of them dedicated to stupid- 


ity and treachery. . . our Presi- 
dent today. They're just sworn 
enemies of the American Re- 
public.” 

CROMMELIN, his Alabama 
sponsor, runs a recreation park 
in Wetumpka, Ala., for whites 
only. The retired Admiral w: s 
the director in December, 1954 
of a drive to obtain 10 million 
signatures in support of McCar- 
thy and against censure (a drive 


which lopped miserably). Titular 


head of this group was Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, retired, 
the man responsible for the na- 
palm bombing of Korean civil- 
ians,..and a leud advocate of 
bombing China. Crommelin, in- 
terviewed by this reporter at the 
time at the outfit’s headquarters 
' York’s Hotel Roosevelt, 
included Sen. Ralph Flanders (R- 
Vt) among those meant by the 
words, “willing stooges” of “com- 
munism on the group's peti- 
tions. Some of the generals and 
admira's behind this “Save Mc- 
Carthy’s” camapign were also 
prominent in the fascist-like “For 
America’ outfit which existed 
briefly with headquarters in Chi- 
CaAgo, 


the Seaboard White Citizens 
Council, was 
structing the U. S. court order in 
Clinton. He was acquitted bv a 
local country jury. Clinton High 
School pr incipal D. J. Brittain 
told renorters: “There has deen 


increasing evidence of trouble. 
ever since Kasper was acquitted.” 


In an unanimous statement fa- 
voring the continuation of inte- 
grated schooling in Clinton High 
School, the school’s 25- teachers 
said at the time the school was 
shut down 


and were making progress. until 
John Kasper’s_ acquittal and the 
organization of the White Youth 


Council ( a subsidiary of Kas.-. 


pers group). The activities of 
this small group in our school 
have been of a vicious nature, 
obviously prompted by mature 
persons. 


THIS IS the man eh: has 


now moved to Montgomery to- 


again organize defiance of the 


law of the land. He put it this — 


plainly, as recorded on the tele- 
vision program: 
“, + + as long as there is one 


living white, man in-the U. S., 
the Supreme Court is not the law» 
of the land. That decision is-not . 
the law of the land now or never 
will be. : 


Never!” 
Must fa sinster fi 


Kasper, executive secretary of | 


arrested for obe 


temporarily: “We: 
feel we would have succeeded. 
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We Interview Life's Documen 
Forgery 


By MILLY SALWEN 
LIFE Magazine has printed a forgery but its 5,700,000 
readers aren’t likely to find out about it. Last spring the story 
was worth 12 pages. Last week Life’s own document expert, 
rt D. ted its story.{ ~ 
am ro woe sa that—it ae had put a call through to Levine's 
a ae, ee Waldorf, Maryland, home, but 
i" : 5 , ithere was no answer. But about 
Last April 23, Life editors splash-' 11, caption: was it true? 
ed across_ its cover, and through - “I don’t quite understand what 
pages 34-51 of the issue, a pack-' ou mean by, ‘is it true’. I know 
aged pair of articles based on a) Vo re reading it accurately, but 
singie document, a letter supposed- rearing + ion? the same as read- 
ly written in 1913 by a Russian Col-| ing it for yourself... . Would you 
onel Yeremin, naming Stalin as @| mind calling me back?” 
spy for the! Czar’s secret police ~| When we phoned back, Osborn 
If this document is demolished' had reread Life for himself. 
as evidence the whole pyramid of | Questioned about the article, 
stories must fall. and the caption, Osborn said final- 
Last week The Worker reprint-|ly, “I wasn't ‘connecting the two 
ed in full the findings of another | typings. I think it’s a little mislead- 
document expert, Martin K. Tytell,' 28. I thmk anyone who knows any- 
proving in detail this letter was! thing about ‘yPang would see that. 


forged. | 
| + i HE LAUGHED AGAIN. “You 


ISAAC DON LEVINE, the anti- talk to my friend Levine. He'll tell 

Soviet careerist, had written the) you a te capo rt i  daane 
iece headed “A Document on eu know writers: Lhey just go) yy, wh an : 
Stalin as a Czarist Spy.” Life print-| Tight ahead and write an article: 1 nd pier gee oath No, I'm sorry. Hes not of our 
ed it to buttress another, longer @2y way they like. I wouldnt have} 7 f ny — ae oe prefer— She guret 
article by Alexander Orlov. called! Written it just like that — you — eee rupted herself. “I don’t know any- 
ort hears Rey erates | “I don’t know what to think,”! thing.” 

she said. “. . . I certaimly don't) We left our phone number and 


“The Sensational Secret ania Core are eee Gaal 
. , . } ‘ s . >> eT la a \ ’ ‘ 4 ‘ - . . . e . > 
Damnation ‘of Stalin. Fangs prc egm yes, in | think Levine is infallible. But he’s! viene: tis can 
—" ssage to call. 
ibeen a journalist, in Russia, com- 


| wee 
ey PY _ 3 wv. |nected with the office of Life’s dep- 
lo verify the manufactured Yer-' uty managing editor, Robert T. El- 


emin document Levine produced -. 'munism has been his special sub- 
‘son, a busy man with a brisk air.|. . . The! After an initial pause, he said. 


another letter, this one actually;””. eae: iject tor 20 or 30 years. . 

written in 1912 by a Russian police! 9.9 re — — ined of] White Russians in New York ap-| “I’ve read Mr. Tytell’s report 
official. The second was offered as yr. cp. 7, +parently accept the story.” land he’s certainly entitled to his 

ce a Mr. Tytell's material. He sent the **.. oe * cece ee ; : 
proof, the standard, as the pro-| ¢ ail report and it's here this men- The whole affair is so murky.” | point ef view. So is Mr, Levine. 
fessionals call it. r prema 1. Still waiting to reach Elson, we) “We published Mr. Levine in 
| 3 ing but I haven't had a chance to ; “we Pag : ae ' 
Levine wrote that the document Jook jt over.” wondered what Levine's publish-' ¢ faith,” Elson said. 
expert, Albert D. Osborn, “thought 


rn ‘ers, Coward-McCann, had to say| 
it could have been (from) a ma-| T ; | 
a~| HIS WAS PUZZLING: Tytell 
chine of the same model.” ‘had indicated. in h aos he| ©xPanded the Life artiele into a’ 
T ifo’s carts ; sy ns saprapepantenseoarecnmaal oru-eaee: | book published last year called| ment at this moment. I havent 
ite S caption altered this to 14 ad: | oe a7. A Saar Sele Berd ene <gy * w . b a J 7 > 
z re sigs; Pe | “Stalin's Great Secret”. ispoken to Mr. Levine. He's ex- 
Comparison of typing used for oe el 


Stalin letter (left) and in other . Ss Rae ee Is 
document as a have come a oe ee 
from the St. Petersburg Department. 
of Police (right} convinced expert 
that they were written on machines 
of same make and model... .”! 
(Our emphasis). : 

Tytell’s research turned up this 
startling fact: the letter used as the 
standard had been typed on an old 
Xemington made in Elmira, N. Y., 
but the forged letter had actually 
been written on a German machine. 
an Adler. 
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while he is in the city? 
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| noon.” 


briefly,” he said. “I think what he number for him. 
says is interesting. I wouldn't know 
what to say about it...” 
Would Coward-McCann ha v-e author? 
published the Levine manuscript; The caption had said “compari- 
lif they had had the Tytell facts in!son of typing... 
time? 
“Well, that’s the kind of ques-'of same make and model.” 
tion it’s impossible to answer, be-; Elson replied: 
cause we have published a_ book. | 
ee So it’s an irrelevant question: by the article as a whole.” On Ty- 
: sone sa | “This has become a theoretical teil’s research in Europe, retracing 
* | | LEVINE ‘discussion on Levine’s 
AFTER Tytell’s exposure of the! There just isn’t anything for me to editor said: 
fraud, we tried to reach one of had offered the material to Life sav. He'll have his own comments,} “That’s another 
Life's editors, and Levine himself. with no results. ‘and I haven’t anything to add, and not debate it. 
While we waited to get through! “Mr. Tytell never did submit it I don’t want anything added.” Tytell’s documented research on 
we contacted Life’s own writing to us—as a document, that is. He| We left our phone number, in‘ the typewriters are “highly techni- 
expert, Osbron, the man Levine did offer it as an article, at one|case Levine checked in there. Just cal,” too difficult for laymen to fol- 
had called America’s leading ex-|time, but never as a document, to| before he ended the call, Canfield; low, Elson suggested. 
pert on questioned documents.” any of the chief editors.” Then he added. “These are matters of very great 
We reached him by phone in his added, “I intend to read it over-} “Tll be just as interested as you expert knowledge. Mr. Tytell is a 
Manhattan office, and put the ques-| night. Why don’t you call me to-!to find what he has to say about qualified scholar. I accept his qual- 
tion to him: could the. suspect’ morrow?” He set the next morning. it.” ifications without being -able to 
document have been typed on an at 11:30 as a convenient time. | After 11 calls in the 11 days judge his evidence. You shouldnt, 
Adler: / | At 11:30 sharp Mr. Elson was/since New Year's Eve, down at Le-jeither .. .” 
) “If anyone asked me which ma-' in conference, so we thought we'd: vine’s home in Waldorf, Maryland,| Suddenly his tone changed, 
chine was used, the Remington or try to track down whoever had,)somebody finally picked up the|“Look, frankly, for Chrissake, we 
_ old Adler, I couldn't say, he turned down Tytell. Life’s efficient} phone. The call was person-to-per- stand by the Orlov article, or as an 
said. We just don’t have them switchboard located her — Miss/son and the woman at the other,editor I wouldn’t have published 
enough, here. . “Mary Buckley of the Letters de-| end sounded surprised to hear;New jit. As for the Levine piece, we 
We reminded him he had been partment, in charge of handling) York calling. 
quoted as positive, and read the| “suggestions and _ contributions.”| Why, “he’s IN New York,” she 
Life caption to him. She recalled- the Tytell affair viv-,said. She gave the operator the} 
Oh, no, I couldn't be conclu- idly, in fact, “I spent most of the: number where, she said, he can| pertinent, we wondered: would 
Sive on that. My gosh, it couid be afternoon on this, last Friday.” j|always be reached: the American! Life have used the Levine story if 
an old Adler. They began in 1909,' She told of a call from Tytell last} Committee for Liberation, which'the Tytell facts were available be- 
you now. | " ‘summer: runs Radio Liberation. forehand? 
| ss asked it again: he couldn't “I told him he had two alterna-| At their office, the. switchboard; “That .. .” He paused. “I’m 
ets oot a it had been typed on| tives. He could write a letter to} operator said, “Yes, he's here in not going to answer that question. 
“Well” rol eet ithe editors, or anyone he cared to) the office. Just a minute.” A long I'd convict a lot of people if I did. 
ab esa ‘2 re jae ing here of | pick off the masthead, if he cared pause later, she clicked back on. “IT don't want to be impertinent 
he type, Osborn explained. 'to take issue with Isaac Don Le-| “I’m sorry,” she said, “Mr. Le-jeither, but you're a prejudiced 
just said it could be the same vine. vine had gone already. You just) witness, b you work for .a 


matter. 


faith.” 
Without intending to. be im- 


| FINALLY, WE reached Elson.| 


‘about the Tytell paper. Levine had’ shaken at all by the Tytell report. | 
“On that point, I cannet com-} 


the editor-in-' pected in New York this after-/ 
| We interrupted the inter-} 
“['ve looked over the paper, view leng enough to leave our} 
Elson was asked who was re-| 
isponsible for captions, Life or the; 


convinced expert! 
that they were written on machines| 


“I cannot enter into that. I stand | 


findings. Levine's step-by-step account, the; 
I will! 


ipublished it in perfectly good| 


make of machine, it could be a! missed him.” 


“I also told him he was perfectly 


prejudiced paper, the Daily Work- 


Rémington, 
We don’t h 


ave them enough here point 
bo he cove.” ug re point I probably got very stuffy and 


ser ga ue Lys Leyine was a 
| ighly considered journalist. I told 
W —E READ the caption again,:Mr. Tytell that if se had an article, 
slowly. Then we asked, is it ac-' the way to do it was to submit the 
curate? Was that really your opi-|article, with a covering letter stat- 
nion?P : ing his qualifications. 

vq, Vell, I—” He laughed jovially.| “He wanted to make sure it was, 
I'd kind of forgotten that, word printed. Actually, Life is staff-writ- 
7s get in 


* 


for word. Why don’t ten. Something like the Levine ar- 
touch with Levine? Youll get—” he ticle is canes | ‘Nobody here will 
laughed ‘again — more than you guarantee publication Ef an article. 


it could be an Adler.|free to submit an article. At that! 


| We-explained that his home had 


We asked to speak to anyone 
who might know his whereabouts. 

The next voice we heard said, 
“This is just a person in the office. 
. .. 1 don't know where Mr. Levine 
is. As far as I know he may not 
— be =e New York.” 
e tried to interrupt but she 
rushed on: “Yes, he’s probably in 
Washington.” . 


referred us to this number, and 
their ewn operator said Levine had 


» Want.” | . itt would be orth ck to inti- 
+ ates iy asa gee aic..veae 1 would be. worth, my neek to inti 
J¥é explained: that for. ¢ ¥Sq, we ae even at at i had, a good 
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just, been there. Could we, speak| 
té someane, he psually confers with 


. : } San af ane 0 er oh, 
CeO pdgt FSR Ae 


er. Look, I've tried to be as helpiul 
as I can because I believe any daily 
paper is entitled to ask i 


” . 


The editors of the Daily Worker| 


and the editors of Life certain! 
disagree on anything I can think 


Tytelf's 
to do it, at the present time. 

Will there be 
future? -s 


*. 


4 «ALeying never: did, call: baeks....2 | 
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I don't see that were obliged | Young, 


any change, in the’ 


NIXON'S OFFICE 
' (Continued from Page 1) 


- South. For aside from the. vio- 


lence v fim 5 0 gre “private per- 
sons,” there are actions by city 
and state governments in defi- 
ance of the U.S. Supreme Court 


+ and what Attorney General Her- 


| bert Brownell has said is the law 


under which we Americans live. 

Brownell was reminded by the 
Negro leaders meeting in At- 
Janta that he had declared Ist 
December that anyone attempt- 
ing to enforce jimcrow seatinz 
laws on public conveyances 
would be committing “a crime 
against the U.S.” And the leaders 
wanted to know from Brownell 
whether he meant those words 
and if he did then to meet with 
them so as to determine to what 
“extent .. . we can rely upon 
the Federal government .. . to 


+t have the law complied with.” | 


THERE IS STILL no evidence 
' of a reply by Brownell to the 
request for a conference, and 
_ except for a routine announce- 
ment that the FBI is investigat- 
ing the Montgomery bombings, 
there has been no moves by the 

Attorney General to back up his 

December declaration ia support 

of the High Court decision 

against segregated local buses. 
| Hf the Attorney General acted 
in the Atlanta case where ‘six 
Negro ministers have been ar- 
rested for violating the separate 
seating law, and in Birmingham 
where 22 Negroes are awaiting 
trial on the same offense, the 
Negro leaders held, it would 
helo many Southern white lib- 
erals to stand up on the side of 
justice. 

As for the Negroes, there was 
no road back from desegregation. 
| This is how they put it in their 
statement from Atlanta last 
week: 


’ 


= wondered if Mie Geli wal “We are convinced that the | 


great majority of white Seuth- 
erners are prepared to accept 
and abide by the supreme law 
of the land. A small, but de- 
termined minority resorts to 
threats, bodily assaults, cross 
burnings, bombings, shootings 
and open defiance of the law in 
an attempt to force us to re- 
treat. 

“But we cannot in clear con- 
science turn back. We have no 
moral choice but to continue the 
struggle, not for ourselves alone, 
| but fer all America . We 
have the God-given duty to help 
ourselves and our white brothers 
from the tragic self-destruction 
in the quagmire of racial hate. 
We must continue to stand firm 
for eur right to be first class 
citizens, even in the face = of 
death. We have no other 
choice.” 


THE CONFERENCE that is- 
sned the above statement will con- 
tinue as a coordinating center for 
the south’s Freedom Fighters 
who, according to the Rev. Martin 
‘Luther King, :Jr., its leader, will 
“arouse the good white people to 
'get behind the colored man and 
serve as his ally.” | 

Attendance at the conference is 
news, itself, for there was repre- 
‘sented not only the church, but 
also labor and leading Negro edu- 
cators. Present were: 

Reverends T.-J. Jemison, Baton 
Rouge, La.; F. L. Shuttlesworth, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Frank Gordon, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; S. A. Baker, 
Knoxville; Kelly Smith, Nashville; 
W. T. Crutcher, Knoxville; Owen 
Pelt, Chicago: R. E. James, Knox- 
vile; J. L. Ware, Birmingham; 
Avery Alexander, New _ Orleans; 
Henry C. Bunton, Memphis; Davis 
A. Dennis, New Orleans, and Ju- 
lian Smith Bon inca ig 

Among the Jaymen present were: 

Ruscell R. Lasley, international 
vice president, AFL-CIO U nited 
Packin: mr Steg sd and two 
other representing same union 
— John Hall and Charles Hayes. 

Also, Mrs. S. A. Baker, Knox- 
ville, Arthur Brown, NAACP, 
‘Charleston, $; C.; Robert D. Rob- 
n; NAACP, Norfolk, Va.; Wil- 
McLaughlin, Atlanta; Whitney 
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Dr. Aptheker Speaks 
At 33rd Birthday 
Of Daily Worker 
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In Water a 
FLINT. — The long blowoff Help 10 Teeth? 


payoffs to cops and politicians by|By H. A. DUBAL 

gamblers finally burst forth and a} DETROIT. — Not long ago a 
Grand Jury has been ordered here. | young mother was heard to express 
Some 70 witnesses have been sub-| grave concern over attempts to 


DETROIT—The 33rd birth- 
day of the Daily Worker was 
celebrated here at a roast beef 
dinner attended by many of 


the 
of the Daily and Michigan Worker. 

Main speaker was the noted 
Marxist scholar and historian, Dr. 
Herbert Aptheker who, in a schol- 
arly address paid tribute to the 
many years of service the Daily 
Worker has rendered to the work- 
ing class movement and especially 
the fight for Negro rights. 

A beautiful cultural program 
was presented, led by the Smith 
String Quartet with accompanying 
soloist Ruth Goldman. William Al- 
lan, correspondent for the Daily 
Worker since 1938 and presently 
editor of the Michigan Worker 
brought greetings and called for a 
herculean effort in the just begin- 
ning subscription drive. 

Michigan is launching a special] 
three months introductory sub for 
$1 to win new readers, he reported, 
and urged the press builders to 
sign up hundreds of new subscrib- 
ers by this method. 

“(Ed note: The wonderful din- 
ner was cooked, served by press 
builders, members of the papers 
public affairs. committee, who 
came in for congratulations from 
all in attendance), 

A number of subs were turned 
in at the dinner. Dr. Aptheker 
spoke the following day to a group 
of young readers on “Marxism in 


A Changing World.” Sunday night! A busting up of the rackets and ¢, .. | 
he ‘spake at the Hartford Ave., cleaning out of the 


Baptist Church on South Africa. A 
collection from the church meeting 


of $50 was sent to aid the framed- 


up 140 African leaders on trial. 


press builders and friends! 


'peonaed. Named was one Jackie|fluoridate public drinking water. 

‘Waldo, who at one time was some-!“Isn’t it terrible how they're trying 

‘thing around labor. to add rat poison to the water our 
The prosecuting attorney, Jer-|children drink?” she asked. 

ome F.-O. O’Rourke, a Democrat} Like any mother, she was justi- 


said that certain police and pub- | fiably concerned for the health and| 


lic officials have wilfully and cor-|safety of her children. She has 
tuptly failed, neglected and refus-|heard that sodium fluoride is used 


‘ed to enforce the laws of the State,in rat poison. She had also heard}. 
that it was one’ of the materials; 


‘of Michigan. They did so,_ said 
O’Rourke, becduse they were paid 


‘off by the underworld. According that can be used to fluoridate water. 


to reports last August detective The conclusion was evident to her. 


John L. Jerome was approached|Because her children were con- 


‘by Jackie Waldo and another man! cerned, added vigor to her con- 
‘named Barrace and offered money {clusion that fluoridation must be 
ito allow certain — joints | F 
'to run unhindered. He reported | prevente } 

the offer to police higherups and; Unfortunately, she was not alone 
‘they instructed him to take the/in her sincere opposition to fluori- 
‘bribe, win the confidence of the! gation An active campaign is afoot} 
‘bribers and work to build a case.!,. 
|This he said he did, receiving|™ this country to brank this pro- 
‘money from Waldo and Barrace gressive public health measure as 
‘several times on behalf of the mass poisoning, a “Communist 


gamblers. lplot” to weaken our minds, or a 


The bribes paid out were report- | racket by big chemical companies 
ed around $500. Waldo denied t ke millions on fluoride chemi- | 
everything when arraigned and, a 4 | 
was released on $2,000. He said cals. | 
it was a spite deal and a political! It behooves every American, and 
frameup. ‘especially progressives, who are) 

Norge pone 1S sags if the | vitally interested in the health and 
Flint Grand Jury really digs IntO | welfare of our children, to examine 


‘matters, which organized labor has, : eo 
‘been seeking for a long time, name-|@nd understand the facts behind: 


ly the rackets, a big shakeup ef the U. S. Public Health Service's; 
‘this General Motors controlled recommendation to flnoridate com! 


fown might result. ‘munity water supplies. Here are the. 


mblers would | | 
mean hundreds thousands of| The human body contains small: 


idollars taken from workers would amounts or traces of elements such 
‘cease to flow into the pockets of as copper, iodine, sodium, chlorine, 
the underworld. ‘fluorine and iron. Without these! 


elements, our body could not bunc-| 
‘tion properly or even function at! 
all in some cases. These elements 
in their proper concentrations, are! 
‘vitally essential to life, yet in larger 
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By CARL WINTER. 


For several months past, De- 
troit newspaper have kept warn- 
ing that a “socialistic” drive would 
be made for government owner- 
ship and operation of a new atomic 
power plant being built in Monroe. 


These outcries resulted from a de-| 


mand by the UAW, together with 
the Electrical Workers and the 
Paper Workers unions, for a fed- 
eral hearing on possible radiation 
hazards connected with the proj- 
ect. | 

Now, Walter Reuther has dis- 
claimed any such motives. In a let- 
ter to Walker L. Gisler, president 
of Detroit Edison Co. and head 
of the construction group, Reuther 
wrote: “Nothing could be farther 
from the truth.” And Cisler re- 
plied that he was happy they 
could agree that this should not 


be an issue between them. — 


No matter how it is described, 
what still rémains at stake is the 
health and‘ safety of the people 
on the one hand, and the pros- 
pect of fabulous profits fora few 


corporations, on the other. The 
possibility of producing electric 


current has already 
brought forth lube for a total of 


17 reactor plants in the country, 
all to be privately owned, and rep- 
ing half a billion dollars in 
investments. But the unions ques- 
tioning the project for Monroe 
want to know how Detroiters and 
‘Toledoans, nearby, can be sure it 
will not “run away” and spread 
radioactivity, as the first such plant 
did in a remote desert site in 


At the bearings rings in’ Washington 
otdered by the’ Atomic Ent- 
ry Commission, six “expert wit- 
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amounts could be fatal. Sodium in 


‘its pure form would be painfully| 
fatal if taken by the spoonful and | 

<3 ‘chlorine was the poison gas used in| 
Inesses” testified on behalf of the, the first World War. Yet, taken as. 


| ac age 
Power Reactor Development Co.,) (dium chloride from our dinner 


‘that the Monroe plant could be 

built and pe without “un- | table salt shaker, they make our 

due hazard.” The PRDC, which|food more tasty and are essential 

js handling the job, is made up of!to the health of our body. 

the Detroit Edison Co., Consumers; cg too. with fluorides. When 

‘Power, and 23 other companies—'| Bee ae Bas’ : 

‘including Ford and GM. Together, | P = oe Oe, 
amounts, they play an important 


they are committed to put up over yo bin g our teeth more de- 


~ 9g ape sar | 4 
23 million dollars toward the es cay-resistent. Like the other ele- 


timated total cost of 43 million. | € flaorid i gy 

The worth of assurances by ™€nts 3 “3m oy Aaa “hig went 
profit-hungry. corporations about |e “pine y Se specn- 
hazards to the public resulting) ‘ddi -< geome gpa sowerer, 
from their operations, is not hard |* —— r aiert ne Baye et 
‘to assess. The pollution of streams 8° we . ba “9 Ey a» a | 
land beaches by industrial waste, | silt ne arene Hag sect’ ary 
and the blanketing. of cities by| oa o ‘eoulit a = Pecan os 
poisonous smog, have long been|£° “4 er) could not possibly result 
‘important by-products of the drive).  aetae S bef he! 
for SS mR profits. When a ee ere ee 


‘the corruption of air, water and would have consumer a fatal 
‘food need. controlling, it is not,#™mount of fluoride by drinking 


“free enterprise,” but government, such water, he would have died’ 


‘thatéhas to step in. However, big 
‘business does not allow even the: 
| government to go untainted. 

In its slick, monthly house- 
organ, “Synchroscope” for Nov- 


swallowed at one time to get ai 
toxic amount. 


In addition to the millions of 


Co. declared: “. . . we know there|been drinki 


are many in and out of govern-| Water from a 
ment a advocate the exten-| well over 20 million more, in about: 


sion of government-owned electric|1,100 communities, are drinking 


of. the owners of private me added. A lower rate of tooth decay 


prise.” That is the reason, writes 
the editor, that Detroit Edison| harmful effects. 


sent a former Michigan isiator Ss se... 
to lobby. at the recent O- Worker 
* sagen anni Se ee ) | am | i 
“in t interest e com-}| ; bee ees 
|pany and-the electric industry.” | Send news, advertisements, ‘sub- 
mR, ther words, not cor os scriptions for the Michigan edi 
ut their profits, constitute the first 
i} 


CEES St F 


tion to Wm. Allen, editor, 2419 
€TS. 


‘from the water. Hundreds of gal-'f 
‘lons of water would have to be} 
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a THE OLDO-TIMER 


TWO weeks ago there were 10,000 unemployed in Windsor, 
Canada, this last week, Chrysler cut the shifts from eight to four 


hours a day. 
@ 3 ° 


WHEN Teamsters’ boss Hoffa says jurisdiction must be settled 
first before the merger of AFL and CIO, then that’s the sand in the 
machinery and he isn't kidding anyone. The CIO isat going to fight 
with him, they'll extend working in a united way with mgst of the 
AFL in political action. : 3 r rae 

CIRCUIT Court Judge Miles Culehan who is being quoted as 
the spokesman by the press, — opposing extension by a majerity of 
the Circuit Court judges ef the Bohn Grand jury inve ions into 
Detroit and Wayne County. Culehan was always lined up with 


Harry S. Toy, politically. Nuff said. ‘ 
@ : ® oO | 
THE Ford Motor Company according to rumor would not ob- 
ject to a master contract in auto, but GM is bitterly opposed. 
Chrysler is supposed to go along with what the other two decide. 
Henry II once said after the 1953 contract that he favored a master 


contract. 
® 2 2 


FREEDOM of the Press is being fought out again with Charlie 
Oakman, John Witherspoon and Mayer Cobo, the trio that run tke 
new City-County Building at 400 Woodward Ave. The East Side 
Shopper seeks a spot to work in the swank press rooms set aside for 


' the Republican slanted Detroit Times, News, Free Press. The Cebo 


trio says no. Joining them is Common Council President Louis 
Miriani who doesnt want the East Side Shonper reporting his antics, 
this year when he is running for Mayor. The Oakman, Cobo, 
Mirtani crowd were the ones who pushed throuzh a ruling stopping 
the Daily Worker being sold on stands and threatening downtewn 
stands with closing if they sold the Daily Worker. It costs taxpayers 


| $10,000 annually te “take care” of the big press at City Hall, accord- 


ing to cests for facilities. But weeklies and labor press are not al- 
lowed space. The Times, News, Free Press get all facilities free in 
City Hall. 
» a 
JESSE Cundiff, president of Chrysler Local No. 7 is now an 
International Rep. Some say he saw the handwriting on the wall, 
when he only got reelected by a 75 vote margin last election. Mike 
Marasco seems to be slated as the successor, Some 6,000 people are 
reported not to have getten back to work on the 57 model, but the 
plant for a while was working six days. Maybe that was part of the 
writing Cundiff saw. 
o oo ° 
TRENDS in Detroit relief case applications at welfare stations. 
Applying for relief, 24.7 percent white; 73.4 percent Non-white. 


LEO Nowicki, DSR “mis-manager” is cooking up another fare 

increase to 25¢e a ride. 
oe 2 oO 

NEW feature in Ford Facts, union paper of UAW local 600. 
They have a column that answers questions about the signs you are 
bern underneath. In another part of the column run by Andy Yesta 
you get advice on how to keep frem losing your hair. 
_ We didn't find any advice en what to do for these workers los- 
ing jobs through automation, speedup or these going into the labor 
poel where they are offered jobs at cheaner rates. The Dearborn 
Stamping Plant workers have the right to ask, is their building 
president Yesta running a union or a health and astrology column. 


_ THE average auto worker will have to work the first 3% weeks 
this month for nothing. That’s what it will cost him or her in taxes 
for 1957. i 

° 2° o 
PACKARD Local 190, reduced to a skeleton oreanization be- 
cause of runaway shep and squeezing by monopely is battling for a 
decent wage rate from Curtis Wright out at the Utica plant. May 
come to a strike as C-W is a tight outfit. They just renorted their 
profits are ahead and they expect to do better. One of the ways to 


‘do that, of course, is skin it from the workers wages. 
°° ° 


og 


THE.CIO should watch for an ivory tower “hearing” by the 
Department of Agriculture in Detroit’s Federal Building soen en 
mmimum wages for sugar beet workers who come here under con- 
tract from Puerto Rico, Mexico, and fromthe South. Last year the 
mimmum was around 70 some cents an hour, with many of the 
workers living in the usual pig sties, barns, tents—existing on rice. 


—_ 
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Get a New Reader with the Michigan 
Workers’ Special $1 Three-Month Intro- 
ductory Offer. Good from Now Until April 
I. How Many New Readers Can You Get? 
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lin toxic effects to the person drink- ']] 


i. 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


ember 1956, the Detroit Edison peopis in this country who have = 
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naturally fluoridated == es 
ir wells and springs, 'f 


power facilities to the detriment; water to which fluorides have. been f 
has resulted, with no detectable|# 
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SPECIALS 
ANNA LOUISE STRONGC—“THE STALIN ERA” 


‘PRICE $1.00 
* 


JESSICA SMITH—“HUNGARY IN TRAVAH” 
PRICE 10 Cents 
BERENSON’S BOOKSTORE 
2419 GRAND RIVER, ROOM 7, DETROIT—Phene WO: 49015 | 
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A W Aims at GM; Sho 
Wage Boost, Better Cont 


Labor, Liberals Want Grand Jury .222°2-sco"=" 
. Tolnvestigate Detroit, Dearborn 


\ 


sixth place and we want in 1958 
to get back up there. 

. Contracts the UAW has with the 
Big Three in Auto expire, GM, May 
re Ford and Chrysler, June 1 of 
1958. 

The UAW represents 350,000 
unionized workers. in GM _ plants 
across the nation. In Canada there 
is 1 separtae union contract for GM 
workers. } 

A reorganization of the -mion’s 
GM _ structure has been carried 
through and awaits approval of the 
UAW convention this April 7th in 
Atlantic City when the convention 
with over 3,000 deelgates,. repre- 
senting 1,550,000 workers meéts. 

There are now 11 GM subcoun- 
cils based on similarity of werk, set 
up. These in turn elect a delegate 
to a national negotiating commit- 
tee that will sit down with GM in 
1958 on the new contract. 

These 11 representatives can 
only run if they are people who 
are bargaining at a shop level 
every day. With them when they 
sit across from GM will be Wood- 
in mid-January, 1958, along with! cock and his assistant Pat. Patterson 
raising of finances to wage theland UAW president Walter 


‘in 1958 for the shorter work- 
week, a big wage, increase, 
higher pensions, said Leon 
‘Woodcock, the union's Inter- 
national vice president, fol- 
lowing a national UAW-GM 


conference here, Jan. 10-11. 
Leonard said the union would 

not seek a master contact covering 

all companies in 1958. He said the 

shorter work ges at 

| week demand, Raa 

maintains that new plants, built whether it bebe 

with fast tax writeoffs such S| shorter week, or eee 

Dodge gets from the Eisenhower) ,5;:ter hours a Gane 

Administration, can be built im! gay no overtime, aes 

Hamtramck and workers won't lose |yncer vacations, Same 

their jobs, their homes and. Ham-| ,,. weekend work 2! 


go after General Motors first 


DETROIT. — Labor and liberal| ~~~ ——- 
Democrats are set to press for Cir- 


cuit Judge rangi Bohn’s -“: Automation Speeds the 
jity investigation being given the o | 
en ht Rough Times for Workers 


green light to widen its work to in- 
clude Detroit and Wayne County. 
The Bohn Grand Jury has been un-; 
covering payoffs between politici- 


7 
Oe he Te 
. a af 


HAMTRAMCK.—Two sto-ies on 
automstion, reveal this week how 
aus, police and gambling elements) the workers are taking a beating, 
in downriver communities. Accord-! \p ite employers ride the gravy 
ing to reports many leads are lead-' train, unnenetveda. 
ing back into Detroit. Here at the great main piant of 

A group of Circuit Court judges; Dodge in three years, since 1953,/tramck its taxes, Novi, a village | feild - ‘not 
whe hold the purse strings that fi-)up to the present time, employ- |25 miles out Grand River Ave! snelled Cait 
nauce the Bohn’Grand Jury have/ment rolls have dropped from’ here, won't charge Dodge one et A special con- eg 
bulked at letting Judge Bohn and! 33,000 to 21,000. |dredth of the taxes Hamtramck | | ention on issues to veeeent. t 
lis investigators start looking into! Now comes the news that the big does. That's why Dodge is moving (yq Foy. Chrysler will be held 
Dearborn and Detroit leads. On! Dodge “500” motor job will be to Novi, despite union and Ham- 
four instances the Wayne County|moved to Trenton in the near fu-, tramck civic groups’ pleas. | 
Circuit Judges have refused to okay;ture and several hundred more | : ‘ i ‘hatte of the ‘58 conttacté: i niathaats 
the widening of the Bohn Grand} Dodge workers will lose their jobs.) SARNIA, Ont.—The Holmes, yy. gaid that the UAW used to| Wo pdicork did ‘not ealighted 
Jury probe. The latest request came| This follows in the wake of the; Foundry has laid off its plant be second highest among unions in! newsmen in a press conference on 
liom State Attorney General Thom-}foundry dropping from 3,000 to! workers for at least six months— th. ceouyntry on hourly rated pay.|what contract changes may take 
as Kavanagh. and Wayne County|}400 workers, Body and White because the year's production has 4, he said we have dropped to! place in the GM contract. 
prose: utor Gerald O'Brien. Dept. where 700 lost out, Wire; been met in half the time. Holmes, 

Much speculation exists as to room 300, Transmission and so on. turns out Engine blocks for Fe ‘d 
wy the Circuit Court group of Yet as the workers desperately try | in Windsor. Back in 1954 Holmes, 
jiclges .re roadblocking any inves-|to hang onto their jobs, they are has 476 workers on its payroll, its. 
tivation of leads into Detroit and | made the targets of mass firings, | production per year was less than 
et G2 ey ‘threats, intimidation if they don't it is now. oo ' ogi ye 
She eee EG _|turn out more production. It's freely matic machinery. This meant the 
% : : Pen vo he raed oan predicted in union circles here that layoff of half the work force and | 
aa 8 Judge Bohn an inquiry into. three years time this ancient the other half forced into making: 
alleged payoffs-to people in Dear-| huge plant of Dodge in Hamtramck | excessive production demands, like. 
TPH ie pis ‘will be no more a production and now where they've . produced 


Fe 


been al 
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° LZ. Lies 
ew r . P bea-~z ‘2 2 
x78 pie ae oo fate assembly plant but a storage plant. | enough engine blocks in six months J o 
eats hig idee Bohn ore nt his| Dodge has bought out in Novi,’ to take care of Ford Windsor pro-' | 
HOE BS be, at present does not| Michigan, acreage for a new, mod-‘duction for a whole year. The : 
. : $a ‘ern, automated plant and when; workers struck a year ago against: , QO 
iwith 48 hours pay. Len Barker, Se 
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Racists Run Into Fists 
Of Workers in N.W. Detroit _ 


include Wayne County and they, 
must approve an extension pews 
Vayne , r i- | : ' ° . 
Weyny Spey plus provide The UAW has asked corpora- | president of UAW Local 456, says! 
. Eb ad “> hi } of towns, like Hamtramck, which we got the 32 hour week with 48 
NO ONE betieves in his or her depends on taxes from Dodge for,hours pay and we would have * 
bers game in Detroit.. Business: —- : scaliveraenanamnen ul ge enjes egro 
Week, several years ago conducted r 0 fi 
| : ° 
million a year operation in_the| 1S GM S$ Turn 10 ay 
auto plants alone. This would be ance or PW i la 
part of the investigation its as- | = 
sumed, 
forces were taken aback when better be this way by the chief of 
- UAW has long sought to get law; FLINT. — 0% A from- Buick;eight of the top 15 bonuses going hearing the news that Federal police who said a mob was form- 
enforcement agencies to tackle this:and Fisher Body ) 
cancer which can eat away at clean}layofis have started. This news est of these GM bonuses is $380,-| that would have released James; would do to Henderson. 
unionism. UAW leaders know. that|comes on the heels of the “Pros- | 000. The largest goes to GM presi-| Henderson, now in Jackson prison Henderson’s attorney, now, Ern- 
fect on a militant shop organiza-| Harlow Curtice. Reports from other $575,000 bonus: plus. a $200,000 was charged with “rape” in August). it to. Judge Lederle wrote that 
: , 000 or 1942, tried, sentenced and was 00)},;. Gjient thus didn’t get due pro- 
foolish enough to get involved, in-;ers are being laid off in other cities. | considerably better than $2,000 a his way to Jackson on a life sen- 
to the grip of company supervis-' Bishop, president of the Buick;44y in 1955. And according to re-| tence, all within 2% hours after he stitution and that the Federal 
| Lak Kens a bale | Courts, the protector of Constitu- 
As one UAWer put it one time,| Weekly Review says layoffs have) a money for Harlow and his|Clements, his home town. 
“if they are taking care of numbers! started in January at a time when | ©? orts. + He had no lawyer, not a single|allow Henderson out of jail on a 
2 , writ to stand a new trial, Goodman 
much time to take care of the) prepare for the spring orders. Wien} ag nelle atte a ease ‘knew he had been arrested and’ 
union. 'Hé warns workers with. short! “Semmower to took imtoo seis Se Re tere at 
se 
; . “ T >» 
in, is in seeing a grand jury like) Obligations,” for it’s his opinion replied, “No. 
tue one Judge Bohn is heading up, that there are many short work| — 
who was behind the murderous as-|10riicy workers will be laid off, This 
saults on Walter and Vic Reuther!|is besides layoffs of non-seniority. 


‘nto that’s built Dodge Main will be no this and sought the 40-hour week’ 
nagtes any investigates. tions like Dodge not to move out “we should have stayed out until _ 
right mind that there is no num-| oct of its revenue. The union’ jobs of 100 men.” | 
a survey and claimed it was a $5) 
N iori ick 
on- eniority On T ss ric § DETROIT — Negro and liberal; was being tried. He was told it 
Organized labor, particularly the 
ocals here is that to corporation officials. The small-| Judge Arthur Lederle denied a writ|ing and the cop feared what a mob 
numbers in the plants has a bad ef-; perity’ statements of GM’s head,;|dent Harlow Curtice who got.a)for the last 14 years. Henderson est Goodman, in his petition for a 
tion and can easily place anyone GM plants are, non-seniority wor <-| salary for a total of $7 io, 
cess of ‘law under the U. S$. Con- 
Ors. Local 599 writing in the Flint;Ports 1956 will be even better in| was brought before a judge in Mt. 
tional rights of citizens should now 
.in the shop, then they haven’t got}GM normally is hiring people to! ‘end in cour 
I & peop THE UAW has asked President| {tend im court or the town who Y ceumimentades agers 
. * ; . . 7 . ‘. et 
Another angle labor is interested | Seniority, not to incur any “undue | Tasting Stustion. The White su 
got into or maybe get leads on, weeks coming. He Savs 1,000 sen- 
some years ago. * 


WHEN the Circuit Court Judges 
were locked in hot debate on 
whether to let Judge Bohn’s Grand 
Jury start looking into Detroit and 
_ Wayne County leads, newsmen 
queried Mayor Albert Cobo and 
Detroit Police Commissioner Pig- 
gins about what they thought. 


Both loudly and vehemently pro- 
claimed for all to hear that Detroit 
was free of all underworld influ- 
ences and there was no need for 
any Grand Jury investigation here. 


HAVE YOU 


‘TO ‘SAVE THE PRESS’ 


ules cut. face possibility of more 


| 


AT BIG Fisher, Scotty Nolan, 
editor of “Fisher Flashes” says that}. 
when the daily press makes big 
headlines about big expansion pro- 
grams and what wonderful things 
are to be started in the auto plants, 
the workers can always look for a 
big layoff. And he says in Fisher 
they already are hit with layoffs: 
and short time for many of the 
workers, with production sched- 


layoffs in the future. | 


Nolan asks, “How do these things 
compare with Harlow (Curtice) pre- 


| rection. - 


‘}a hamburger stand near Six Mile 


DETROIT. A trio of racists ran’ 
into the hard fists of a couple of 


ended up with not only some lumps 
but in addition got fines. or the 
choice of time in the House of Cor- 


. «Two:shop workers, R: C. Reese 
and Reno Gonzales stopped in at 


Road’ and Livernois after they had 


‘shop workers the other night and’ 


where. they work the afte 


dictions?’ Maybe Curtice’s big sal-' 
ary and bonus make him see things 
iin ig way, sang Nolan 


\ SB " . 
GM_exccutives ''have received 


checked ‘out of a factory nearby}. 


hoodlums started passing out racist 

epithets in the place. One of them 
walked over to Gonzaels and said 
he didn’t like his looks, so Gon- 
zales told him that was too bad 
and that he'd better change Gon- 
zales’ looks. One of the racists then 
slugged Gonzales and the two shop 


workers retaliated, giving the three 


for. 
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KASPER MOVES TO MONTGOMERY 
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‘Kasier to 
Assassinate 


A Happy Birthday 
or All of Us 


WELL BE CELEBRATING the 33rd birthday of. 


our paper next week-end. Can you think of-a better gift 
than the $10,000 still needed to wind up our $50,000 fund 


appeal? 


How can it be put together? 


ONE IDEA: A frequent contributor sends $10 and writes: 
__ “Surely there are 1,180 friends of the D.W. and The Worker 
who can and will chip in:another $10 each-to complete that $50,000 
by the end of the month.” (We need only 980 such friends now). 

A SECOND IDEA: A Bronx Communist Party club sends us 
$50. A second, in the same area, says it will not be outdone and 
sends $100. In Queens, a CP convention hears a suggestion that 
every club take measures to aid the drive. Tweny-five-or $50 from 
each club as a birthday gift would put us over. And it need not be 
confined to clubs of that organization. 

A THIRD IDEA: “Enclosed is a-$74 money order. We col- 
lected this for The Worker at a small New Year’s Eve house partv. 
Expect to run another soon.” So says another contributor. Wouldn't 
next weekend be a nice time to run private birthday parties for 


The Worker? 


The point is there are various ways of celebrating our birthday, 
individually or by group, so as to get the appropriate gift. 


How do we stand? 


FACT: Just about $2,000 
came in last week, enough. to 
take us within the final $10,000 
needed but far from enough to 
pull us out of the deep hole 
were in. | 

FACT: Except for a few bright 
spots, the 1957 Worker-DW 
circulation campaign is not yet 
off the floor. As of now, we have 
received 710 Worker subs out of 
a zoal of 9,000, and 385 for the 
‘DW out of a goal of 2300. Last 
year at this time, the figures 
were 2,000 Worker subs and 633 
for the daily paper. So were 
very far behind. And this, too, 
cuts a deep wad in our finances. 

The few bright spots include 
the Maryland-DC area, which 
has come through with 105 
Worker subs out of a goal of 


gay re, 
Received last week _$ 1,997.70 


Total to date $40,202.47 
Still to go $ 9,797.53 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 251, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. You can 
buy postal money orders or bank 
checks without revealing iden- 
tity if you so desire. 


175, and with 34 for the DW 
out of a goal of 100; the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas area, which has 
turned up 30. percent of its Wor- 
kers target of 250 subs, and 11 
subs for the DW; Wisconsinites, 
who have come through with a 
fifth of their goal of 150 for The 


(Continued on Page 13) 


A Man... 


“, .. the Supreme Court is there for life, and there’s nothing you can do about 
I mean it’s just—iis so hard to accomplish that it’s 
probably easier to assassinate a man.” ... John Kasper, as recorded on Edward 


it. An impeachment is ‘silly. 


Murrow’s “See It Now” program Sunday, January 6th. 


The man who made this inflammatory remark about the Supreme Court <ar- 
rived in Montgomery, Ala., Tuesday with the avowed purpose of trying to stop bus 


integration, the law of the land. 


ern segregationist, retired Rear 
Admiral John G. Crommelin, 
who in 1954 was ‘spearhead of 
a movement to save Joe McCar- 
thy from Senatorial censure. 

Kasper's part in the rioting over 
school integration at Clinton, 
Tenn., was dramatized -on the 
“See It Now!” show, which sent 
a camera and sound equipment 
to cover one of his meetings. 
However, his astounding attacks 
on the Supreme Court went-un- 
reported in the press. The Work- 
er obtained a transcript of the 
Murrow program and confirmed 
the above quotation. 


John Gates editor-in-chief of 
the Daily Worker and The 
Worker, promptly wired Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, 
supplying the exact Kasper 
quotes and urging his immedi- 
ate arrest “for inciting to. force 
and violence against the Negro 
people.” Queried Wednesday 
by The Worker, as this edition 
went to press, a Department 
spokesman said the Department 
might have something to say 
after consultations. 


In addition to the “easier to 
assassinae a man’ quote, Gates 
wire to Brownell cited Kasper's 
statement on the Supreme Court, 
“... they make one of the most 
deadly hydra-headed monsters 
we've ever known, but I am ab- 
solutely confident we're going 
to destroy that.” 

* 


UPON his arrival in Mont- 


Nixon’s Office Too Busy’ 
To Find Letter from Atlanta 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON.—There is a very important letter, 


unopened and. unheeded, 


somewhere in Vice President Richard M. Nixon’s Senate office sent from Atlanta last 
The letter contained a plea to the vice president to 


week by 60 Negro leaders. 


“make a fact-finding trip to the 
troubled areas of the South” and 
then “recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Amreican people 
a course of action that might be 
as effective as your efforts on be- 
half of the Hungarian refugees.” 


“We've been so busy that we 
haven’t been able to handle the 
mail,” a woman's. pleasant voice 
informed me by telephone from 
the Vice Presidents’ office. “So I 
really don’t know a thing about 
the letter you are asking ‘about.” 


She not only knew nothing 


about the specific letter but there 
was no one in the office, she 
‘said, who knew anything. about 
the subject matter of the letter, 
| achoath it had been front-page 
copy in local papers for a few 
days. | 

The bombing of four churches, 


two parsonages and various 


, cross ; burnings: and » 
threats of violence agaitist Negro. 


leaders in southern cities had 
made little or no impression on 
those manning the vice presi- 
dent’s office, if the voice on the 
other end of the wire was cor- 


rect. 

AN EDITOR in Springfield, 
Mass., quite removed in distance 
and responsibility from the scenes 
of Southern violence as com- 
pared with the vice president, 
was not as indifferent. In an edi- 
torial, quoted in the current 
Washington Afro-American, the 
editor wrote: 

“The vice president is “ack 
home again (from looking after 
Hungarian refugees in Austria), 
all full of statistics, ideas, ideels 
and suggestions for alleviating 
the very real pligit of the Hun- 
garian refugees. Both he and the 
President hdve found a splendid 
sounding board for a civil rights 


_ plea. But why are they walkin 


so carefully around a disgracefu 
mess that is right under their 
noses?” 

“Mess” is really an understate- 


_ ment for what is going on doy 


(Continued on ;Page: 2) 
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BROWNELL 


gomerv, Kasper said he would 
call for the white population to 
defy the Supreme Court integra- 
tion order which has been car- 
ried out in the “Cradle of the 
Confederacy’ despite terroristic 
bombings of the Negro churches. 
“Public officials should arrest 
any federal judge or FBI agent 
who interferes,” he said. - He 
intends to address White Citi- 
zens Council and Ku Klu Klan 


rallies in Montgomery. 


Except for the cowardly 
bombings of the churches arous- 
ed some white leaders who are 
opposed to integration but be- 
lieved in law. Grover C. Hall, 
editor of the Mongomery Adver- 
tiser, the citys lone daliy paper, 
wrote editorially: 

“The issue has new passed be- 
yond segregation. The issue is 
whether it is safe to live in 
Montgomery, Ala. Those busses 
should be run with a police pro- 
tection so Obvious and so deter- 
mined that outlaws will desist or 
be run down. If not checkmated 
now, will not the outlaws be- 
come more bold and more nu- 
merous? Will not continue vio- 
lence pOison this city just as you 
might poison a well?” 

An idea of some of the tactics 
Kasper might employ in stiiring 
violence in Montgomery can be 
gleaned from his boasting about 
his Clinton role. “I just went 
from door to door,” he said, “I 
showed them a picture of n 
soldiers. kissing some white girls 

. now I showed them the pic- 
ture and I asked them if they 
knew about the n going to 


aS | 
ON THE INSIDE 


_We Interview Life's Document 
Expert on the Levine Forgery— 
See page 2. 

Our H-Bomb A 
Looks East-See page 3. 

A.letter from the Editor—See 
page 4. . | 

Our Midseason Pro Star Team 
—See page 10. 7 


A Glossy View of American. 


--- Wemen— See page yb Myiaa 
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ale 


Air Secretary 


He came under the sponsorship of a wealthy South- 


school the next day.” 

In his speech at a White Citi- 
zens meeting, Kuspar had the 
following inflammatory words 
on President Eisenhower and 
Democratic Presidential candi- | 
date Adlai Stevenson: “Two men, 
both of them dedicated to stupid- 
ity and treachery. . . our Presi- 
dent today. They're just sworn 
enemfes of the American Re- 
public.” 

CROMMELIN, his Alabama 
sponsor, .uns a recreation park 
in Wetumpka, Ala., for whitcs 
only. The retired Admiral w: s 
the director in December, 1954 
of a drive to obtain 10 million 
signatures in support of .McCar- 
thy and against censure (a drive 
which flopped miserably). Titular 
head of this group was Lt. Go. 
George E. Stratemeyer, retired, 
the man responsible for the na- 
palm bombing of Korean civil- 
ians, and a , Be advocate of 


bombing China. Crommelin, in- 


terviewed by this reporter at the 
time at the outfit’s headquarters 
in New York’s Hotel Roosevelt, 
included Sen. Ralph Flanders (R- 
Vt) among those méant by the 
words, “willing stooges” of.“com- 
munism” on the group's peti- 
tions. Some of the generals and 
admirals behind this “Save Mc- 
Carthy’s” camapign were also 
prominent in the fascist-like “For 
America” outfit which existed 
briefly with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. | | 

Kasper, executive secretary of 
the Seaboard White Citizens 
Council, was arrested for ob- 
structing the U. S. court order in 
Clinton. He was acquitted bv a 
local country jury. Clinton High 
School principal D. J. Brittain 
told reporters: “There has een 
increasing evidence of trouble 
ever since Kasper was acquitted.” 

In an unanimous statement fa- 
voring the continuation of inte- 
grated schooling in-Clinton High 
School, the school’s 25 teachers 
said at the time the school was 
shut down temporarily: “We 
feel we would have succeeded 
and were making progress until 
John Kasper’s acquittal and the 
organization of the White Youth 
Council ( a subsidiary of Ks. 
per’s group). The activities of 
this small group in our school 
have been of a vicious nature, 
obviously prompted by mature 
persons.” 

THIS IS the man who has 
now moved to Montgomery to 
again organize defiance of the 
law of the land. He put it this 
plainly, as recorded on the tele- 
vision program: | 
 “ . , as long as there ‘s one 
living white man in the U. S., 
the Supreme Court is not the law 
of the land. That decision is. not 
the law of the land now or never 
will be. Never!” : 

Must this sinster figure, buck-. 
os by Senge re elements, 
 aagin a to provoke | 
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e Interview Life's D 
xpert on the Levine Fo 


By MILLY SALWEN 
LIFE Magazine has printed a forgery but its 5,700,000 
readers aren't likely to find out about it. Last spring the story 
was worth 12 pages. Last week Life's own document expert, 
Albert D. Osborn refuted its story./~ 
But Life won't print that—it isn't 
news. 
Last April 23, Life editors splash- 


ed across its cover, and through 
pages 34-51 of the issue, a pack- 


had put a call through to Levine's 
Waldorf, Maryland, home, but 
there was no answer. But about 
the caption: was it true? 

“I don’t quite understand what 
you mean by, ‘is it true’. I know 
aged pair of articles based on a)\.+¢ reading it accurately, but 
single document, a letter supposed- | jearing + don't Sek chink or wead- 
ly written in 1913 by a Russian Col- ing it for yourself... . Would you 
onel Yeremin, naming Stalin as | a calling me back?” 
spy for the Czar’s secret police When we phoned back, Osborn 

If this’ document is demolished) had reread Life for himself. 
as evidence the whole pyramid of} Questioned about the article, 
stories must fall. _and the caption, Osborn said final- 

Last week The Worker reprint-; ly, “I wasnt connecting the two 
ed in full the findings of another | typmgs. I think it’s a little mislead- 
document expert, Martin K. Tytell,; mg. I think anyone who knows any: 
proving in detail this letter was, thing about typing would see that. 


rged. 
forge a HE LAUGHED AGAIN. “You 


ISAAC DON LEVINE, the anti-, talk to my friend Levine. He'll tell 
Soviet careerist, had written the) you all you want to know. 5 
piece headed “A Document on} You know writers! They just go 
Stalin as a Czarist Spy.” Life print- tight ahead and write an article 
ed it to buttress another, longer) 4RY Way they like. I wouldnt have 
article by Alexander Qrlov, called, wr#en i just like that a 
“The Sensational Secret Behind wouldn't have either. 
Damnation of Stalin.” | Later that day we finally con- 
To verify the manufactured Yer- nected with rp ony of sr = 
emin document Levine produced; “tY i wt. cobs " va EI- 
another | letter, ‘sen, a busy man with a brisk air. 


this one actually; ¥ 
.°| “To be honest with you, he 

viel 9 ? : 
written in 1912 by a Russian police| _. 1, “I've only bad an abstract of 


official. The second was offered as des 
proof, the “standard,” as the pro-| ME Tytell’s. material. He sent the 


Fecetnmals! call it. full report and. it's here this morn- 


‘ing but I haven’t had a chance to 
Levine wrote that the document jogk jt over.” 
* 


expert, Albert D. Osborn, “trought 
it could have been (from) a fa) THIS WAS PUZZLING: Tytell 
cated in his 


chine of the same model.” | ‘had ind : 1: | lled 
Life’s caption altered this to read | ae eee ae coo Me og mo Haan ee 
i Cass Canfield, Jr., the editor-in- 


“Comparison of typing used for! Eres 
: | chief, was brief: 


Stalin letter (left) and in other, 

| “I've looked over the paper, 
. |briely,” he said. “I think what he 
says is interesting. I wouldn't know 


»” 


? 


} 


ene: 

NOW THAT SHE HAD read 
Tytell’s materials, what did she 
think of it? 

“I don't know what to think,” 
she said. “. . . I certainly dont 
think Levine is infallible. But he’s 
been a journalist, in Russia, com- 
munism has been his special sub- 
ject for 20 or 30 years. « . . The 
White Russians in New York ‘ap- 
parently accept the story.” 

“The whole affair is so murky.” 

Stil waiting to reach Elson, we 
wondered what Levine's publish- 
ers, Coward-McCann, had to say 
-about the Tytell paper. Levine had 


} 


document known to have come. 
from the St. Petersburg Department 
of Police (right) cenvinced expert 
that they were written on machines 
Of same make and model... .’| 
(Our emphasis). | 

Tytell’s research turned up this. 
startling fact: the letter used as the’ 
standard had been typed on an old: 
Remington made in Elmira, N. Y., 
but the forged letter had actually) 
been written on a German machine, 
an Adler. 


F< | what to say abont it... 
Would Coward-McCaan have 
published the Levine manuscript 
es if they had -had the Tytell facts in 
: “Well, that’s the kind of ques- 
t'tion it’s impossible to answer, be- 
cause -we have published a book. 
ss it’s an irrelevant question. 
| “This has become a theoretical 
* ‘discussion on Levine's findings. 
AFTER Tytell’s exposure of the’ | There just isn’t anything for me to 
fraud, we tried to reach one of had offered the material to Life;say. Hell have his own comments, 
Life’s editors, and Levine himself. with no results. | ‘and I haven't anything to add, and 
While we waited to get through) “Mr. Tytell never did submit it I don’t want anything added.” 
we contacted Life's own writing to us—as a document, that is. He; We left our phone number, in 
expert, 'Osbron, the man Levine did offer it as an article, at one|case Levine checked in there. Just 
had called “America’s leading ex-|time, but never as a document, to| before he ended the call, Canfield 
pert on questioned documents.” ‘any of the chief editors.” Then he added. : 
We reached him by phone in his| added, “I intend to read it over-| 
Manhattan office, put the ques-|night. Why don’t you call me to-|to find what he has to say about 
tion to him: could the suspect’ morrow?” He set the next morning it.” | 
document have been typed on an at 11:30 as a convenient time. | After 11 calls in the 11 days 
Adler? | At 11:30 sharp Mr. Elson was|since New Year's Eve, dewn at Le- 
“If anyone asked me which ma-, in conference, so we thought we'd vine’s home in Waldorf, Maryland, 
chine was used, the Remington or try to track down whoever had somebody finally picked up the 


LEVINE 


the old Adler, I couldn't say,” he turned down Tytell. Life’s efficient| phone. The call was person-to-per-, 


said. “We just don’t have them! switchboard located her — Miss'son and the woman at the other 
enough, here.” Mary Buckley of. the Letters de-' end sounded surprised te hear New 

We reminded him he had been partment, in charge of handling! York -calling. 
quoted as positive, and read the|“suggestions and _ contributions.”| Why, “he’s IN New York,” she 
Life caption to him. ‘She recalled the Tytell affair viv- said. She gave the operator the 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t be conclu- idly, in fact, “I spent most of the, number where, she said, he can 
sive on that. My gosh, it could be! afternoon on this, last Friday.” . always be reached: the American 
an oid Adler. They began in 1909, She told of a call from Tytell last} Committee for Liberation, which 
you know.” | ‘summer: | runs Radio Liberation. 

We asked it again: he couldn’t| “I told him he had-two alterna-| At their office, the switchboard 
say for sure it had been typed on'tives. He could write a letter to| operator said, “Yes, he’s here in 
a Remington? the editors, or anyone he cared to the office. Just a minute.” A long 

“Well, you're speaking here of| pick off the masthead, if he cared’ pause later, she clicked back on. 
Russian type,’ Osborn explained.'to take issue with Isaac Don Le-| “I’m sorry,” she said, “Mr. Le- 
“{ just said it could be the same vine. | vine had gone already. You just 
make of machine, it could be a “I also told him he was perfectly missed him.” 

Remington, it could be an Adler.'free to submit an article. At that} We asked to speak to anyone 
We don’t have them enough here! point I probably got very stuffy and| who- might know his whereabouts. 
to be ‘sure.” pees and said Mr. Levine was a| The next voice we heard said, 

| * highly considered journalist. I told|“This is just a person in the office. 

WE READ the caption again,' Mr. Tytell that if he had an article,|. . . I don’t know where Mr. Levine. 
slowly. Then we asked, is it ac-|the way to do it was to submit the/is. As far as I know. he may not 
curate? Was that really your opi-/article, with a covering ‘ietter stat-|even be in-New York.” 
nion? ing his qualifications. We tried to in 
__ Well, I—" He laughed jovially.| “He wanted te make sure it was|rushed on: “Yes, he’s 
I'd kind of forgotten that, word| printed. Actually, Life is staff-writ-| Washington.” 
for word. Why don’t _ get in ten. Something like the Levine ar-| We explained that his home had 
touch with Levine? Youll get—” he! ticle is unusual. Nobody here will) referred us to this number; and 
laughed again — “more you | guarantee publieation of an article. 

Want seo¢ oF Cre gia ios | ttewould-be worth my neck to ‘inti- 


probably in 


-expanded the Life article into a| 


but she! 
‘Tytelf 


futupe? 


ry 


-_ 


while he is in the city? 


“No, I’m sorry. He’s not of our 
eompany. I'd prefer—” She inter- 


thing.” 


ia message to call. 


FINALLY, WE reached Elson. 
After an initial pause, he said. 
“I've read Mr. Tytell’s report! 


point of view. So is Mr. Levine. 
“We published Mr: Levine in 
good faith;” Elson said. 
We wondered if his faith was: 
shaken at all by the Tytell repart. 


yspoken to Mr. Levine. He's x- 
pected in New York this after- 


view long enough to leave our 
‘number for him. 


Elson was asked who was re-' 


sponsible for captions, Life or the 
‘author? 
The caption had said “compari- 


son of typing .. . convinced expert} 


that they were written on machines 
of same make and medel.” 

Elson replied: . 

“I cannot enter into that. I stand 
‘by the article as a whole.” On Ty- 
'tell’s research in Europe, retracing 
|Levine's step-by-step account, the 
editor said: 

“That's another matter. I will 
not debate it. 

Tytell’s documented research on 
‘the typewriters are “highly techni- 
cal,” too difficult for laymen to fol- 
low, Elson suggested. 

“These are matters of very great 


| 


ifications without being able to 
judge his evidence. You shouldn't, 
either... 7 | 

Suddenly his tone changed, 
“Look, frankly, ‘for Chrissake, we 
stand by the Orlov article, or as an 
editor I wouldn’t have published 
it. As for the Levine piece, we 
published it in perfeetly good 
faith.” : 

Without intendin 
pertinent, we oak : 
‘Life have used the Levine story if 
the Tytell facts were available be- 
forehand? 

“That . . .” He paused. “I'm! 
not going to answer that question. 
I'd convict a lot of people if I did. 
| “TY. don’t want nie impertinent 
either, but youre a prejudiced 
witness, because you work for a 
prejudiced paper, the Daily Work- 
er. Look, I’ve tried to be as helpful 
as I can because I believe any daily 
paper is entitled to ask questions. 
‘The editors of the Daily Worker 
and: the editors of Life certain! 
—— on anything I can think 
Of. . + % 


to be im- 


to print any of 


time | 


) | 
s ‘ 

Fe gs + that we're 
to it, at the present 
Will there be any change, 


. 
7 


| , 
7 
, 


rupted herself. “I don't know any-}| 


We left our phone number .and} 


and he’s certainly entitled to his} 


“On that point, I cannot com-| 
ment at this moment. I haven't} 


noon. We interrupted the inter-} 


| 


red: . would! 


vice 


| (Continued from Page 1) 

ar aside from the vio- 
lence supposed priva te per- 
sons, there are actions. by city 


/ 


} and state governments in defi- 


' ance of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and what Attorney al Her- 
| bert Brownell has said is the law 
under which we Americans live, 
_ Brownell was reminded by the 
. Negro leaders in. At- 
lanta that he had 3 .t 
December that anyone attempt- 
ing to enforce jimcrow seatin-z 


| laws on public conveyances 
+ would 


be committing “a crime 

| against the U.S.” And the leaders 

wanted to know from Brownell 

| whether he meant those words 
and if he did then to meet with 
them so as to determine to what - 

“extent . .. we can rely upon 
the Federal government .. . to 
have the law complied with.” 


THERE IS STILL no evidence 
of a reply by Brownell to the 
request for a conference, and 
except for a routine aunounce- 
ment that the FBI is investigat- 
ing the Montgomery bombings, 
there has been no moves by the 
Attorney General to back up his 


| December declaration in support 


of the High Court decision 
against segregated local buses. 

If the Attorney General acted 
in the Atlanta case where six 
Negro ministers have been ar- 
rested for violating the separate 
seating law, and in Birmingham 
where 22 Negroes are awaitmg 
trial on the same offense, the 
' Negro leaders held, it would 
help many Seuthern white lib- 
erals to stand up on the side of 
justice. 

As for the Negroes, there was 
no road back from desegregation. 
This is how they put it in their 
statement from Atlanta last 


py 


week: 

“We are convinced that the 
great majority of white South- 
erhers are prepared to aecept 
and abide by the supreme law 
of the land. A small, but de- 
termined minority resorts to 
threats, bodily assaults, cross 
burnings, bombings, shoetings 
and open defiance of the law in 
an attempt to ferce us to re- 
treat. 

“But we cannot in clear con- 
science turn back. We have no 
moral choice but to continue the 
struggle, net for ourselves alone, 
but for all America ... We 
have the God-given duty to help 
ourselves and our white brothers 
fram the tragic self-destruction 
in the quagmire of racial hate. 
We must continue to stand firm 
for our right to be first class 
citizens, even in the face of 
death. We have no other 
choice.” 

THE CONFERENCE that is- 
sued the above statement will con- 


jtinue as a coordinating center for 


the south’s Freedom Fighters 


“Tll be just as interested as you expert knowledge. Mr. Tytell is a'who, aecording to the Rev. Martin 
qualified scholar. I accept his qual-| 


Luther King, Jr., its leader, will . 
“arouse the good white people to 


get behind the colored man and 


serve as his ally. 
Attendance at the conference. is 


news, itself, for there was repre- 


sented not only the church, but > 
also labor and leading Negro edu- 
cators. Present were: 

Reverends T. J. Jemison, Baton 
Rouge, La.; F. L. Shuttlesworth, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Frank Gordon, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; S. A. Baker, 
Knoxville; Kelly Smith, Nashville; 
W. T. Crutcher, Knoxville; Owen 
Pelt, Chicago: R. E. James, Knox- 
ville; J. L. Ware, Birmingham; 
Avery Alexander, New Orleans; 
Henry C. Bunton, Memphis; Davis 
A. Dennis, New Orleans, and Ju- 
the Jaymen present were: 
R.° Lasley, international 
AFL-CIO United 
3 Workers, and two 
other representing the same union 
— John and Charles Hayes. 

Also, Mrs. S. A. Baker, Knox- 
ville; Arthur Brown, NAACP, 
Charlesten, §. C.; Robert D. Rob- 
terson, NAACP, Nerfolk, 
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selective TV, movie guide 


Jackie Gleason 8 8. Gleason Is, 


) 
eo ay - Jan. 19 
Ballet Version lel Oscar Wilde’s 
y Prince (2) 9. Children 
Dione cooking show (11) 11 
to 12 


Mr. Wizard—science for young 


people (4) 12:30 


unior Town Meeting: Nehru as 
go ated (13) 1:30 
Ice Hockey (2) 2 
~“—- Museum (9) 2. Will Rogers 


Pro. Basketball: Hawks vs. Na- 
tionals (4) 2:30 


World We Want (9) 2:30. Teen-| 


agers panel 

All Star Movie: Berlin correspond- 
ent (13) 2:30, 7 and 10, anti- 
Nazi thriller 

Movie: A Double Life (7) 3. Ronald 
Celman, Signe Hasso, Shelley 
Winters (7) 3. 

Horse Race—Hialeah 4) 4:30 

News—Ned Calmer (2) 6 

It’s Fun To Travel (9) 7 

Abbott and Costello (11) 7 

Crusade in Europe—D Day films 
(5) 7:30 


“THINGS TO COME’ Alexander Korda’s 
production. Starring R. Massey and H. G. 

Wells. Polonia Club, 201 Second Ave. (near 
12th &t.). Sat. eve. and Sun. 3:30—Jan. 19 
& 20. Tea and Babka. Admission Free. 


Sunday Manhattan 


NOTED HISTORIAN, Dr. Herbert Apthe- 
ker will lecture Gunday.Jan. 20, at 7:30 
p.m. on problems facing American radi- 
cals. Edith Segal, expert folk dance teacher 
will be caller at Jewish Peoples Philhar- 
monie Chorus, 189 Second Ave., NYC, 


Sunday Brookign 


PAUL ICK will lecture Sunday nd 
8 p.m. at ton Center, 3200 Coney Is- 
land Ave., Bklyn. Subject: Washington & 
the Middie East. | 


Two Eight-Session Courses 
with 
DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
>. > 


Beginning Monday, Jan. 21 
THE ENGUISH NOVFL from Defoe's 
*“‘Robinsen Crusoe’ to James Joyce's 
*“Ulysses”” 

s o 2 
Beginning Thursday, Jan. 24 
LANGUAGES & BEALITY IN 
SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 
a ? _ 
3-10 p.m. 
Tuition—$10 a course 
Penthouse 10-A 59 W. 71 St. 


Coming 

BERTOLD BRECHT as Poet, novelist, 
playwright at the first of series of Main- 
Stream Forums. Fri., Jan. 25, 3:30 p.m. at 
Hetel Great Nerthern, 118 W. S7th St. 


Speakers: Eve Meriam, Annete Rubinstein, 
Fredecrich ‘Ewen. 


$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 


Back 
Perry Como—variet 
George Gobel, ot 


(4) 8. Guest: 


Confidential File — dascinientery) 


(11) 8: 
Duffy’s Tavern—comedy (11) 8; 30 
Jérry Lewis—variety (4) 9 
Movie: Chicago ‘Calling (9) 9 
Pro Basketball (11) 9 
Ernie Kovacs—variety (4) 10 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Bowling (9) 10:30 
News (2) 11 
Night Show: The Master Race (7) 


il 


‘Late Show: The Bride Wore Red: 


(1938) (2) 11:15. Joan Crawford,} 


Franchot Tone. Comedy-—first| 


time on TV 
TV 


Sunday, Jan. 20 


Wonderama—kids (5) 10 continuous 

Mayor’s Conference (5) 11 

Camera Three—American sculptor 
Alexander Calder shows off his 
“mobiles” 

Ask the Camera (4) 11:30 

Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 

Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. To’ 
Washington, D. C. | 

Qpen Mind: Causes 
Trouble (4) 12:30 

Times Youth Forum (5) 1. U. S.- 
British Relations 

UN Review (9) 1 

Movie: Night Train = 1940) 
Anti-Nazi thriller (11) 1 


Report from Rutgers: Dreiser's Sis-| 


ter Carrie and Arnold Bennett’s) 


|Baby Doll, Victoria | 
Friendly Perusasion, Beekman thru. 


| which led to the strike, the com- 


| dan, Loew’s 72nd St., New Ams-| 


of Heart} 


Movie: You Can’t Take It With 
You (4) 10:30 NY-TV debut for; 
the Kaufman and Hart comedy | 
with Jean Arthur, Jamés Stewart, | 


nold 
Drew. Pearson (5) 10:45 
News (2) ll 
Late Show: Love Happy with the, 
Marx Bros. (2) 11:15 


MOVIES 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, Radio 
} City 


Monday; 8th St. thru Tuesday 
War and Peace, Gramercy, thru! 
Tuesday. M idtown-—Sat. 
Storm Center and Solid Gold Ca-; 
dillac, Loew's Lexington, Sheri- 


terdam, Riviera 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Magnificent Seven, Guild 50th.| 
Sunday last day. 

La: Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Giant, Brooklyn Fox 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

| Rififi, Mr. Hulot’s Holiday, 72nd 
St. Playhouse. Through Tuesda 

Woman of Rome, Appolo. Wit 

Forbidden Cargo 

Oepidus Rex, 55th St. Playhoue 

Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 

We Are All Murderers, Paris 

Seven Wonders of World—Ciner- 
ama, Warner | 

Man Who Knew Too Much and 
Bad Day at Black Rock, Sym- 
phony. Saturday only 


Old Wives Tale Discussed (13) 

1:30 | 

Last Word: Ezra Pound Discussed 
(2) 2:30 

Movie: Berlin Correspondent (13), 
2:30, 7 and 10 

News Roundup (4) 3 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 | 

Johns Hopkins — documentary (7) 
3:30. X-Ravs | 

Wide Wide World—tour ) 4. 

Mama—Peggy Wood (2) 5 

Press Conference (7) 5:30. Guest: 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

Telephone Time—drama (2) 6. 
Parents of a Stra ao 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan (2) 8 

Steve Allen (4) 8—NY Film Crities 
Award banquet | 

Omnibus: Lee at Gettysburg (7) 9 

GE Theater: Myrna Loy in Lady 
of the House (2) 9. Drama of 
slum clearance 


Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9 


THEATRE 


| Bells Are Rietion Shubert 


Proud and Beautiful; Papa, Mama, 
Maid and I, Thalia 

Pienic, Loew's Olympia. Saturday 
only 

Beggars Opera & Boris Godunov. 
Saturday only; All Quiet on the 
Western Front and 39 Steps.| 
Sunday through Tuesday 

A Day in the Country, Club Cine- 
ma, Saturday 8:30 and 10 | 


Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
Candide, Martin Beck ) 
| Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 


Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 

Mr. Wonderful, Broadway 

Easter, 4th St. Playhouse 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. | 

Major Barbara, Morosco 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 

Inherit the Wind, National 

‘Speaking of Murder, Royale 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


Lionel Barrymore, Edward Ar-|} 


| plant, located just east of Chi- 
| eago Heights. 


| being over 


Twelfth Night, Shakespearewrights, 
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To Pay Cuts by Strike 


CHICAGO. — United Auto 


Workers Union leaders were 


the Ford s 


The strike ome 


out. and set up picket lines. Re- 
luctant to bargain on the issues 


agreed to negotia- 
tions and strike was called 
off pending a settlement. The 
new plant makes parts for Mer- 
cury ears. 


The plant has been in opera- 
tion since last September and has 
close to 3,000 workers. During 
this period, union leaders said, 

. the company has been trying to 
“get away with murder.” 

_ THEY explained that com- | 
pany efforts have been made to 
weaken the wage and seniority 
structure, to undermine the 
union, to staff the plant with 
pro-company elements. In these 
four months, 500 to 600 proba- 
tionary workers have been fircd. | 

The strike came as a climax to 
months of bitter in-plant strug- | 
gles over wage rates and classiti- | 
cations. On Nov. 27, the local ; 
voted overw helmingly in favor of 
strike action, 1899 to 47. } 


A few concessions were then 
won from the company which | 
provided rate increases for both + 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

Prior to the walkout, Licata 
warned: “Management has ignor- | 
ed and ridiculed the demand for | 
fair rates and proper classifica- 
tions. Local 588 las insisted re- 
peatedly in bargaining sessions 


pany quick 


| that these demands mean dol- 


lars and cents, and bread and 
butter, to the members and theiz | 
families and Local 588 is not | 
taking “No’ for an answer.’ : 

The Chicago newspapers dis- 
torted the cause of the strike as 
“the _assigament of } 
+ parking lot space” and called the | 


‘Separate Tables, Music Box 


Lil Abner, St. James | 
The Apple Cart, Plymouth | 


264 W. 87th St. 


ee 
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‘What's My Line (2) 10:30 


=- — He 


‘Mel Candido, Greenwich Mews 
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_ CHATEAU GARDENS, 105 E. Houston Street, N. Y. 


Get Hep! Save Your Pep! 


for 


TABLE RESERVE — $3.00 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


Saturday Eve.,Feb. 9th 


4 gala birthday ball + 
Food... Drinks... and all! 


Auspices: N, Y. Freedom of Peete Comm.., 35 E. 12th St., N. Y. C, 
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| “AMERICA’S ROAD | 


#\{ SPEAKERS: 
Ai Joseph Starebin 


| FRIDAY, JAN. 25-8 pm | 


| AGR B-7819 - 
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SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 


presents a discussion 


TO SOCIALISM” 


A Re-examination 
Angus Cameron 


FORUM HALL 
229 Tth Avenue 


near 23rd Street 
Contribution $1 


| this week negotiating a series of | 
issues which led to a walkout at : 


rapidly , 
| after a group of workers walked 


+ wow in pamphlet form 


| 
}| 10 copies for $1.00 


G.E. WALL CLOCK with built-in timer and * 


calendar. -Orig. 
Fed. Tax. Standard Brand Dist., 

Pourth Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.) ‘ 
One hour free parking | 


—— —  — = 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance, =F | 


- Budget Movers-—-CH 3-3786. 


eR 


$9.98 SPEC. $6.88 plus; 


rtp days, nights weekends, economL- | . 


| 


walkout a “wildcat strike.” 

‘The union was able to elimina‘e 
eertain omnibus job classifica- 
tions such as “automation re- 


company chiselling on rates aud 
seniority continued. One sharp 

battle was over the effort to get 

the company te pest jobs instead 
of handing out favored jobs to 
“teacher’ Ss pets.” 

“The company is trying to de- 
fraud its workers in a new plant, 
explained Dom Licata, Local 588 
president. , 

He charged that the company 
had brought in Jaek Kendall, 
who had been the plant man- 
ager of the Ford stamping plant 
in Buffalo, N. Y.. where “em- 
ployes were cheated out of thou- 


sands of dollars due to imp-eper 


classifications.” 

However, even one manage- 
ment spokesman admitted that 
“the men can go out when health 
and safety are involved.” 


ONCE MORE 


on the 


HISTORICAL 


EXPERIENCE 
of the 
PROLETARIAN 
DICTATORSHIP 


article ee the 
Jen-Min-Jih-Pao 


Organ of the 
| Communist Party of China | 


* 


will arrive soon from 


abroad in the 
English language 


* 


* 


Special low rate for 100 


or more copies 


* 


Rusk orders now te: 


| Imported Publications & 
Produets 


4 W. 16th St,N.Y.C.11 (CW)j 
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CHARLES KRUMBEIN 


JANUARY 20, 1947 


Remembered by his 


- MARGARE 
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Around the State 


ACCUSE GOP ithe lives of two small children. 


we 
Oe 
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McCARTHY, DIXIECRATS OUT TO DEFEAT 


BRENNAN SUPREME COURT APPOINTMENT 


Senator Joseph McCarthy, to- 
gether with his Dixiecrat friends, 
is out to get former New Jersey 
Supreme Court Justice William J. 
Brennan — who was recently ap- 
pointed to the United States Su- 
preme Court by President Eisen- 
hower. An unholy alliance of Mc- 


Carthyites and Southern Dixiecrats 
is being formed to block Bren- 
nan’ appointment. 

The Wisconsin Senator has an- 
nounced that he will fight confirm- 
ation of Brennan by the Senate. 


defended the Fifth Amendment and 
Justice Brenan’s defense of it. 
McCarthy really paid a great 
tribute to Brennan, the paper con- 
cludes. “For what greater recom- 
mendation can be conferred upon 


‘a member of the Supreme Court 
than testimony showing him to be 
‘in spiritual as well as legal sympa- 
thy. with the principles of justice 
that the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees?” . 


—— 


TRENTON.—Governor Meyner’s 
third annual message to a join< ses- 


McCarthy charges that Brennan, | sion of the legislature was greeted 


while on the New Jersey bench, 
“went around giving speeches 


The State ‘Committee of the Wayne Brevard, 5 years old, and 
Democratic party has accused Sen-|his brother Raymond, 17 months, ; 
ate and Assembly Republicans with died in their first floor apartment | 
using official legislative mailing;at 16 Baldwin Street in a fire) 
facilities to send out propaganda at-| caused by a kerosene heater. The 
tacking the Mevner administration. | heater was not’riveted in one place, 

According to the Democrats;}but was movable, and had been 
Jersey newspapers have been bom- | 


placed. between two beds to keep 
barded with GOP releases “in en-|the children warm. 


velopes bearing the official mark-' poRxg GROUP MERCER ~ 
ings of the Senate and General As-' pay FoVIT.LE — The Tri - State 
ie lh ci a the — Master Dairy Farmers Guild has 
The Democrats declared NY prosemtoen ORE datong reps | 
“the Republicans have no right to tween ak SA ek in aes | 
use legislative stationary for Props iver Valley group, the. Day 
the GOP let the public know “who se eee eee | 
is paying dor this propaganda bar- 
rage’. 
' SALK CLINICS HELD IN 
437 NJ COMMUNITIES 
Public anti-polio Salk vaccine 
clinics have been held in 437 of the 
states 567 municipalities. The 
State Health Department made 
928,000 doses of the vaccine avail- 


according to Dorney. Together the 
two groups would have a member- | 
ship of 4,500. The Guild now has 
22 chapters in New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New York. 
‘MORE HUDSON POLITICS 
Hudson County GOP chairman 


John Thuerer has called Republi- 
can Congressman Vincent Dallay,| 


| angere 


against anyone who 


| 


| 


with praise by Assembly and Sen- 
ate Democrats, but Republican 


ared fighy members of the Legislature, espe- 


communism. Actually, Brennan cially gubernatorial hopefuls in the 


did make speeches criticizing ex- 
cesses of congressional investigat- 


ing committees. In this respect he 


State Senate, were critical. 
_ Thefcovernor listed 14 major ac- 
complishments of his administra- 


was in the company of millions of; ti9n and attacked the GOP con- 


good Americans. 


In 1954 Brennan declared some: 


practices in the United States were. 


trolled legislature failing to act on 
many of his nominations, for fail- 
ing to eliminate secret caucuses, for 


“reminiscent of the Salem witch) disregarding laws requiring reap- 


The Wisconsin witch hunter. 


The new Supreme Court Justice) 


from the Garden State 


hunts.” This was the year of the! portionment of Assembly and Con- | 
aS notorious Army-McCarthy hearings! gressional seats and for wanting to been urged on the governor and 
as ItS!and the year the Senate censured use surplus funds for federal state! the legislature by both the AFL 


highway construction 


poe 
The Governor calle 


on the leg- 


urther islature to provide more aid for; 
d “Low Blow” Joe when he! needy school districts, to increase 


expressed “pure joy and relief that unemployment compensation ben :- 
our collective conscience has sick-| 
ened of the excesses, is demand- | laws, to adopt a program of finan- 


ing adoption of permanent and | cial assistance to middle income | 


lasting reforms to curb against in-| housing, 
In addition,| storage 


vestigatory abuses. 


fits, to revise outmoded election 


Brennan openly defended the Fifth; states tax structure. 
Amendment, a protection against! 


self incrimination. 


He accused the GOP of failing. 
To the McCar-| to follow through on its promise to out a remarkable record of achieve- 


Meyner’s Legislative Message 
Praised by Dems, Hit by GOP 


amples. 


=i 


Meyner observed that six legis- 
lative sessions have been held since 
the 1950 census yet reapportion- 
ment in line with population 
changes has not taken place. He 
also called for providing funds to 
take advantage of the Federal high- 


way building program. 

Of particular interest to labor 
were his proposals to increase 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, a minimum wage law, improv- 
ed workmen’s compensation and a 
state labor relations act. These and 


facilities and reforming the. 


other measures. vita] to labor had 


and the CIO. 

The message also urged changes 
in state election laws providing the 
use of voting machines in all coun- 
ties. (Some counties still use paper 
ballots). He asked that: residence 
requirements be reduced for voters 
to six months instead of a year in 


the building of water, the state, and 40 days instead of 


six months in the counties. 
Minority Senate Leader Joseph 
Cowgill said. the speech “spelled 


able for public clinic use through 
last month, and 51,000 doses to 


14 CD, “the biggest ingrate I have|thyite mentality, this is treason. 
ever known”, and although Dellay| While none of the Southern Dix- 


‘eliminate the caucus system with| ment,” and. he said Democrats 


the result that “the state is de-| would introduce a legislative pro- 
prived of the wholesome effect of gram of their own if the GOP re- 


has been in Congress just about jecrats have gone as far as McCar-. : : 

doses to special clinics. three weeks, he “not only won't be}thy. at least , 8 Senator McClel-' rea! debate on the floor of both —_— to cooperate. On the — 

In two counties—Hudson and! on the next Congressional ticket—|]an of Arkansas. and Senator John-| houses. 1and GOP Senator Dumont i ed 

Salem—every municipality conduct-! his name won’t even be mentioned,’ | ston of South Carolina, have indi-' Failure to act on his appoint-| the speech “a campaign platform 
ed public clinics. Elsewhere par-|says the GOP Boss. It seems; cated they will do their best to) ™ents 


baby keep well clinics, plus 12,000 


has “held up important work! and his Republican colleague Sena- 


re H . 2 . : : as aa > : i. at -h 
ticipation ranged from 18 percent|Thuerer doesn’t like the way the] tment. Their Of the state,” the Governor said,| tor Forbes was also critical. Box 
icipau & rom percent | ih sabotage the appointmen ‘and “no reasons are given for fail-| are seeking the GOP gubernatorial 


in Cape May to 95 percent in Es-|new Congressman, who upset 500) opposition centers around Bren- ieee 
pe y ‘va er : PP : He cited several ex-' nomination. 


sex, Sussex and Bergen. Only pound McCarthvite James Tumul-' nan’s moderately liberal position: ure to act. 
a?) : f . } b ee t nat age. | ie ‘ : 2 Se Ee ee ae ne Se Ge oe om oe On aD SP ON GG Oe a Se Ge ON Oe Gs eS Ge GD ae oe ae ae we oe 
persons unde1 20 years ot age and ty, aS Deen passing Out pa roOnage. | on civil rights. 


pregnant women were eligible to. IN BRIEF Johnston said the new Justice's 
get the’ vaccine in the free clinics.}' Garden State Parkway police! record should be gone over with a ) 
HUDSON POLITICS | gave out 7,834 tickets and aided|“fine tooth comb,” and he indicated | 

Hudson County Democratic 2,197 drivers in 1956... . Mont-! he would do just that, with particu-. | | | 7 
Boss John Kenny has named four! clair Education Assn. demanding |., emphasis on the civil rights is-| 


of the five candidates for his city | teacher’s pay scale with $9,000, | sue. McClellan told newsmen the! So HO Oe SS ee 


commission ticket next May. They $10,000 and 111,000 maximums) new Justice “should be very thor-- WORKERS CONTRIBUTE placed first and the IAM second. 
| ‘oughly interrogated.” While no $11 MILLION TO FUND However, over 1,000 voes went 


are present commissioners Law- compared to Board of Education's | 
rence Whipple, Mayor Bernard! $6,600 to $7,600 proposal. . . ./one could oppose thorough interro-| Workers in New Jersey last year'to the IUE and the UE. The UE 


Berry, Joseph Scriero and Joseph) GOP gubernatorial sweepstakes in| gation of any Supreme Court ap-) paid in about eleven million dol- had represented te workers since 
Michalski. The fifth member of Full swing with Shanley, Forbes, | pointment, McClellan’s proposal iS lars to the state unemployment | 1942. 
the Kenny slate will be a Republi- | Dumont and others vying for en-! not an academic one. Here too, the! insurance trust fund. About 100 * 
can—possibly Joshua Ringle who is | dorsements. os City of Plainfield civil rights issue and Brennan | million dollars was paid out during BENEFITS UP 
also on the present commission. _| threw a welcoming party for Olym- generally liberal position is the the year to unemployed workers. | Injured workers are now eligi- 
Whether State Senator James) pic decathlon winner Milt Camp-|hone of contention. as far as the| This was an increase of about $5- ble for i d benefi de 
Murray will put a ticket in the field | bell Hudson Tube commuters | Dixiecrat McClellan is concerne ne , . es nents under 
omy. | - oe » Chu: ! xiecrat McC - | million over the previous year. ae a 
against Kenny is not yet known. | protesting sudden fare increase....| \fcCarthy summed up the case} Temporary disability payments | “©” Workmen's: Compensation 
In any case he will not have | League of Women Voters Organiz-\¢... -eartion against Brennan elias dime ts speecntenatale $11.-| legislation passed last year. Maxi- 
Kennys support if he runs again | ing a number of meetings devoted jo called him “supremely unfit for| 580,000 in 1956 compared to|mum benefits for total and tem- 
for the Senate. There has been an/to discussion of foreign policy. . . -/the job.” As far as the McCarthy-| about $9,592,000 in ’56. ‘porary disability is raised from 
open break between the two, and | ( ongressman Peter Frelinghuysen, | ites and Dixiecrats are concerned| Unemployment reached a high $30.to $40 weekly. Workers are 
observers of the Hudson political R-5 CD, has introduced bill into | this is undoubtedly so. It is there-| for the year of 140,000 last Janu- | entitled to replacement of dental 
scene would not be surprised to see | Congress repealing two term limi fore all the more imperative that} ary, and then declined to 92,000 appliances, eye glasses or hearing 
oe gg enter the city commission a on Proaireeey oo ae aliens ithe millions of Americans who are in October. In November it began | aids damaged or destroyed during 
Silt. in the state must out address re- against McCarthyism and the Dix- rising again and has gone up to} an accident. Funeral benefits for 
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K-BOMB KILLS TWO 


The deadly K-Bomb struck again | 


—this time in Newark—snufhiing out 


Negro Doctor N 


port forms by Jan. 31. . . . Hobo- 
ken rent law being attacked as “un- 
constitutional” by landlord. 


a 


amed To Run ’ 


On Asbury Park Council Ticket 


ASBURY PARK.—Dr. Lorenzo 
W. Harris, prominent Negro physi- 
cian, has been named to run a five- 
man city council ticket headed by 
Mayor Roland J. Hines. Dr. Har- 
ris, a Democrat, lives at Sylan Ave., 
and has an office at 802 Langford 
Street. He is a lay reader at S . Au- 
gustine Episcopal Church. 

In addition to Dr. Harris. and 
Mayor Hines, the nominating. peti- 
tions filed included David Greene, 


William Bruno and Edward Eng-' 


| vance in the fight for N 


‘lish. Greene and Harris are Demo- 
'crat s and the other three R:pub- 
licans. 

With Dr. Harris running as part 
of the Mayor’s ticket the possibility 
of electing the first Negro city 
councilman in this shore resort town 
fear 5 a living reality. The elec- 
tion of a Negro to the city council 
would represent an important ad- 


generally and specifically in the 
‘Struggle for representation. 


BILL TO AID MENTALLY ILL SIGNED 


comes -effective when other states 


TRENTON.—Gov. Meyner has 
signed a bill allowing New Jersey 
to join a mental health compact 
with nine other northeastern states. 
Assemblyman Arthur Vervaet, Yer- 
Hi 


t ': Under the compatt; which %e- 


also adopt it, a patient can be al- 
lowed to remain near his family 


even if it is not'in the state where 
he used to live. 
rpose of the measure is to im- 


pits i the me m- 
ithe rocedures for transferring’ 
Veient” a major factor, 


mentally ill ‘persons ' across ‘state 


egro rights | 
given the Justice equaled the “trib- 


‘\criticism of him.” 


jecrats make their voices heard on 


ans should be particularly con- 
cerned since Brennan comes from 
our state. 


104,000. 


the Brennan appointment. Jersey-' 


* 


| WATERFRONT COMMISSION 
CUTS BOSSES’ PAYROLL 


The bi-state Waterfront Com-. 


fatally injured workers raised from 
$250 to $5400.. Workers injured 
as a result of “horseplay” in which 
they are not involved can get com- 
pensation. Weekly benefits for loss 


Hearings on Brennan's confirm- nision has reduced its assessment Of Vision in an eye raised from 


ation will probably be held next 
month before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Both New Jersey Sen- 


‘ators and the Committee should 
‘hear from residents of New Jersey 


in support of the Brennan appoimt- 
ment, 


The Asbury Park Press on Jan- 
uary 8th commented editorially on 
the McCarthy attack on Brennan 
under the heading: “McCarthy 
Honors Brennan!” The paper said 
the appointment received. “emphat- 
ic approval from all sections of the 
country, but none of the praise 


ute implied in Senator McCarthy’s 

The heart of. McCarthy’s oppo- 
sition stems from the fact ‘that 
Brennan “staunchly defended the 


principles of American justice,” the 
Shore paper declared. The editorial 


lines. The bill makes the. “health 


on shipping and stevedoring com- 
| panies by one-quarter of one per- 
-cent. Reason given by the Com- 
‘Mission was “more money tha 
‘has been needed is coming in. 
The bi-state agency operates un- 
der a law that taxes the shippers’ 
payrolls in order to get the money 
to pay the expenses of the Com- 
misison.. In other words the bosses 
have been paying the. salaries of 
the Waerfront Commission officials. 
And, we would observe, getting a 
full return on their investment, 
* 


NLRB ELECTION 
The International Association of 


»? 


‘Workers Union were conducting 
campaigns to be named bargaining 
agent for 2,000 workers at Inger- 
soll-Rand, Phillipsburg. The elec- 
tion was scheduled for Thursday; 
Jan. 17.- Ina 
election the UE : 


welfare atid: recovery ;of | the pa- 


eliminated. ‘The’ Steet ‘Workers 


'150 to 200 weeks. 
' remarry, 


nh 


Widows, who 
of workers who die be- 
‘fore being fully compensated can 
get unpaid portion of the award 


‘or $1,000 whichever is less. 
| + 


‘LABOR BRIEFS 

All drivers for New Jersey linen 
supply companies, members of the 
AFL Teamsters Union, will get an _ 
average 13 percent wage hike dur- 


Machinists and the United Steel. 


earlier NLRB: 
the IUE were’ 


ing the period of a new. contract 


‘signed recently, . . . About 660 


workers at American Hard Rub- 
ber Co., Butler, members of Lo- 
cal 36, Rubber Workers Union, 
will get a wage hike ranging from 
six to 20.7 cents an hour, -plus 
fringe benefits, in new contract. 
. . » Over 8,700 workers employed 
by the Ford: Motor Company in - 
New Jersey, and about 15,800 by — 
General Motors . . . with three 
Ford. and six. GM in the 


state. "oe €i% ILA: Shippers wet 
sumed contract talks last week, 


selective TV, movie guide 


| 
bien: Jan. 19 
Ballet Version a Oscar Wilde’s 
y Prince (2) 9. Children 
Dione 
to 12 
Mr. Wizard—science for young 
people (4) 12:30 
Junior Town Meeting: Nehru as 
af roan (9) 1:30 
Ice Hockey 
— eoeten (9) 2. Will Rogers 


Pro Basketball: Hawks vs. Na- 
tionals (4) 2:30 

World We Want (9) 2:30. Teen- 
agers panel 

All Star Movie: Berlin correspond- 
ent (13) 2:30, 7 and 10, anti- 
Nazi thriller 

Movie: A Double Life (7) 3. Ronald 
Colman, Signe Hasso, Shelley 
Winters (7) 3. 

Horse Race—Hialeah (4) 4:30 

News—Ned Calmer (2) 6 

It's Fun To Travel (9) 7 

Abbott and Costello (11) 7 

Crusade in Europe—D Day films 


“THINGS TO COME’ Alexander Korda’ mn 
production. Starring R. Massey and H. G. 
Wells. Polonia Club, 201 Second Ave. (near 
12th &t.). Sat. eve. and Sun. 3:30—Jan. 19 
& 20. Tea and Babka. Admission Free. 


Sunday Manhattan 


NOTED HISTORIAN, Dr. Herbert Apthe- 
ker will lecture Sunday Jan. 20, at 7:20 
p.m. on problems facing American radi- 
cals. Edith Segal, expert folk dance teacher 
will be caller at Jewish Peoples Philhar- 
monic Chorus, 189 Second A’ve., 


Sunday Brooekign 


PAUL NOVICK will lecture Sunday _ 
8 p.m. at Brighton Center, 3200 Coney Is- 
land Ave., Bklyn. Subject: Washington & 
the Middie East. | 


Coming 


Two Eight-Session Courses 
with 
DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
~ 7 2s 


Beginning Monday, Jan. 21 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL from Defoe's 
“‘Robinsen Crusoe’ to James Joyce's 
*“Ulysces” 


o a . 
Beginning Thursday, Jan. 24 
LANGUAGES & BEALITY IN 

SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 
= . _ 


3-10 p.m. 
Tuition—$10 a course 
Penthouse 10-A 59 W. 


Coming 


BERTOLD BRECHT 


NYC, 


71 St. 


as Poet, novelist, 


playwright at the first of series of Main-| 


cooking show (11) My 


stream Forums. Fri., Jan. 25, 3:30 p.m. at 
Hotel Great Northern, 118 W. 57th St. 
Speakers: Eve Meriam, Annete Rubinstein, 


Frederich Ewe: n. 


_— eee eee —_ 
— -- 


Jackie Gleason 8 8. Gleason Is, 


Back 

Perry Como—variety (4) 8. Guest: 
George Gobel, others 

Confidential File — documentary 
(11) 8 

Duffy’s Tavern—comedy (11) 8:50 

Jérry Lewis—variety (4) 9 

Movie: Chicago Calling (9) 9 

Pro Basketball (11) 9 

Ernie Kovacs—variety (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Bowling (9) 10:30 

News (2) ll 

Night Show: The Master Race (7) 
1} 

Late Show: The Bride Woze Red 
(1938) (2) 11:15. Joan Crawford, 
Franchot Tone. Comedy—first 
time on TV 

TV 
Sunday, Jan. 20 


Wonderama—kids (5) 10 eontinuous 

Mayor’s Conference (5) 11 

Camera Three—American sculptor 
Alexander Calder shows off his 
“mobiles” 

Ask the Camera (4) 11:30 

Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 

Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. 
Washington, D. C. 

Open Mind: Causes of Heart 
Trouble (4) 12:30 

Times Youth Forum (5) 1. U. S.- 
British Relations 

UN Review (9) 1 

Movie: Night Train agen, 1940) 
Anti-Nazi thriller (11) 1 


To 


Report from Rutgers: Dreiser's Sis-| 


ter Carrie and Arnold Bennett's 


Old Wives Tale Discussed (13); 


1:30 


4 


: 


+ dan, Loew’s 72nd St., 


|Woman of Rome, Appolo. 


Movie: You Can’t Take It With 
You (4) 10:30 NY-TV debut for} 
the Kaufman and Hart comedy | 
with Jean Arthur, James Stewart, | 


"Se Pearson (5) 10:45 

News (2) 11 © 

Late Show: Love Happy with the 
Marx Bros. (2) 11:15 


MOVIES 


ty 
Baby Doll, Victoria 


Friendly Perusasion, Beekman thru! | 
| which led to the strike, the com- 


Monday; 8th St. thru Tuesday 


War and Peace, Gramercy, thru} 


Tuesday. Midtown—Sat. 
Storm Center and Solid Gold Ca-} 
dillac, Loew's Lexington, Sheri- 
New Ams- 


terdam, Riviera 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Magnificent Seven, Guild 50th. 
Sunday last day. 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Giant, Brooklyn Fox 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

Rififi, Mr. Hulot’s Holiday, 72nd 
St. Playhouse. Through Tuesday 

With 
Forbidden Cargo 

Oepidus Rex, 55th St. Playhoue 

Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 

We Are All Murderers, Paris 


ama, Warner 
Man Who Knew Too Much and 


phony. Saturday only 


Proud and Beautiful; Papa, Mama, 
Maid and I[, T halia 


Last Word: Ezra Pound Discussed Pienic, Loews Olympia. Saturday 


(2) 2:30 

Movie: Berlin Correspondent (13) 
2:30, 7 and 10 

News Roundup (4) 3 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 


Johns Hopkins — documentary (7) 


3:30. X-Ravs 

Wide Wide World—tour (4) 4 

Mama—Peggy Wood (2) 5 

Press Conference (7) 5:30. Guest: 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

Telephone Time—drama (2) 6. 
Parents of a Stranger 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan (2) 8 

Steve Allen (4) 8—NY Film Crities 
Award banquet 

Omnibus: Lee at Gettysburg (7) 9 

GE Theater: Myrna Loy in Lady 
of the House (2) 9. Drama of 
slum clearance 


Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 


$64,000. Challenge (2) 10 


‘What's s My Line (2) 10:30 


ee ee 


only 

‘Beggar's Opera & Boris Godunov. 
Saturday only; All Quiet on the 
Western Front and 39 Steps. 
Sunday through Tuesday 

A Day in the Country, Club Cine- 
ma, Saturday 8:30 and 10 


THEATRE 


|Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 


Candide, Martin Beck 

| Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 

Mr. Wonderful, Broadway 

Easter, 4th St. Playhouse 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit.| 


Major Barbara, Morasco 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 


Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 


Inherit the Wind, National 
‘Speaking of Murder, Royale 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


Mel Candido, Greenwich Mews 


—— 
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CHATEAU GARDENS, 105 E. Houston Street, N. Y. 


for 


TABLE RESERVE — $3.00 


Get Hep! Save Your Pep! 


Saturday Eve.,Feb. 9th 


—_ 


‘2 4 gala birthday ball « 
Food... Drinks... and all! 


Auspices: N, Y. Freedom « Press | Comaties 35 E. 12th St., N. Y. C. 
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Bad Day at Black Rock, Sym- 
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— Barrymore, Edward Ar-|} 


' 


ri of Wimpole Street, Radio| 
; A 


| 


Seven Wonders of World—Ciner- 


| 


. 
. 


piant, lecated just east of Chi- 


| after a group of workers walked 


| close to 3,000 workers. During 


| that these demands mean dol- 


| being over 


‘Separate Tables, Music Box 


} SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 


| Ford Workers Reply 
To Pay Cuts by Strike 


CHICAGO. — United Auto walkout a “wildcat strike.” \ 
Workers Union leaders were | The union was able to elimina'e - 
this week negotiating a series ef | certain omnibus job classifica- 
te ied Chaenta caedi } tions such as “automation fe 
the F s stam _| pairman,” whereby one wor vi 
was obliged to perform several 
types of skilled ns. 

HOW y pattern of 
company chiselling on rates and 
seniority continued. One sharp 
battle was over the effort to get 
the company to pest jobs instead 
of handing out favored jobs to 

“teacher s pets.” 

“The company is trying to de- 
fraud its workers in a new plant, 
explained Dom Licata, Local 588 
president. 

He charged that the company 
had brought in jaek Kendall, 
who had been the plant man- 
ager of the Ford stamping plant 
in Buffalo, N. Y.. where “em- 
ployes were cheated out of thou- 
sands of dollars due to imp-nper 
classifications.” 

However, even one manage- 
ment spokesman admitted that 

“the men can go out when health 
and safety are involved.” _ ‘si 


PO re ee ee 


cago Heights. 
The strike ives rapidly 


out and set up picket lines. Re- 
luctant to bargaim on the issues 


pany quickly agreed to negotia- 
tions and the strike was called 
off pending a settlement. The 
new plant makes parts for Mer- 
cury ears. 


The plant has been in opera- 
tion since last September and has 


this period, union leaders said, 
. the company has been trying to 
“get away with murder.” 

THEY explained that com- | 
pany efforts have been made to 
weaken the wage and seniority 
structure, to undermine the 
union, to staff the plant with 
pro-company elements. In_these 
four months, 500 to 600 proba- 
tionary workers have been fircd 

The strike came as a climax to 
months of bitter in-plant strug- | 
gles over wage rates and classifi- | 
cations. On Nov. 27, the local ; 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
strike action, 1899 to 47. 

A few concessions were then 
won from the company which 
provided rate increases for both # 
skilled and unskilled workers. | 

Prior to the walkout, Licata 
warned: “Management has ignor- 
ed and ridiculed the demand for : 
fair rates and proper classifica- | 
tions. Local 588 has insisted re- | 
peatedly in bargaining sessions # 


= ————— TT 


ONCE MORE 
on the 
HISTORICAL 
EXPERIENCE 
of the 
PROLETARIAN 
DICTATORSHIP 


lars and cents, and bread and 
butter, to the members and theiz | 
families and Local 588 is not | 
taking “No’ for an answer.’ : 
The Chicago newspapers dis- | 
torted the cause of the strike as . 
“the _assigament of 
| parking lot space” and called the | 


article from the 


Organ of the 
Communist Party of China. 


on 


new in pamphlet form 
will arrive soon from 


abroad in the 


Lil Abner, St. James 

The Apple Cart, Plymouth 

Twelfth Night, Shakespearew rights, 
264 W. 87 th St. | 
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if SPEAKERS: 
i Joseph Etarebin 
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| AGH B-7819 - 


presents a discussion i 


*“*AMERICA’S ROAD 
TO SOCIALISM” 


A Re-examination 


English language 
* 

10 copies for $1.00 
* 


Special low rate for 160 
or more copies 


* 


Rusk orders now te: 


Angus Cameron 


FRIDAY, JAN. 25-8 pm | 
FORUM HALL 
229 7th Avenue 


near 23rd Street 
Contribution $1 


i 


FOR. SALE 


GE. WALL CLOCK with. built-in timer and 


calendas. Orig. 99.98 SPEC. $606 plus! Imported Publications & 
Fed. Tax. Standard Brand Dist., ~~ 


Pourth Ave. (138th & 14th Sts.) Products 


One hour free perkioe 14 W. 16th St, N.Y. C. 11 
MOVING AND STORAGE ! 


MOVING, storage, long distance, =f 
service, days, nights weekends, economi- | 


(W) 


| Seal. Budget Movers-—-CH 3-3786. 
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CHARLES KRUMBEIN 
JANUARY 20, 1947 
Remembered by his 


Friends ond Com rades 


r eh Y. ‘Zt yar a £58. St. bias, tod ome | en vit ? We hi 
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——) KASPER MOVES TO MONTGOMERY 
PENNA. 


‘Kasier to 
_ Assassinate 


A Man... 


Reenteread as second class matter Oct Z2, 1947. at he poss 
effice at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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A Happy Birthday 


a eee - 


For All of Us 


WELL BE CELEBRATING the 33rd birthday of 
our paper next week-end. Can you think of a better gift 
than the $10,000 still needed to wind up our $50,000 fund 


appeal? 


How can it be put together? 


ONE IDEA: A frequent contributor sends $10 and writes: 

“Surely there are 1,180 friends of the D.W. and The Worker 
who can and will chip in another $10 each to complete that $50,000 
by the end of the month.” (We need only 980 such friends now). 

A SECOND IDEA: A Bronx Communist Party club sends us 
$50. A second, in the same area, says it will not -be outdone and 
sends $100. In Queens, a CP convention hears a suggestion that 
every club take measures to aid the drive. Tweny-five or $50 from 


each club as a birthda 
confined to clubs of th 


gift would put us over. And it need not be 
at organization. 


A THIRD IDEA: “Enclosed is a $74 money order. We col- 
lected this for The Worker at a small New Year’s Eve house party. 
Expect to run another soon.” So says another contributor. Wouldn't 
next weekend be a nice time to run private birthday parties for 


The Worker? 


The point is there are various ways of celebrating our birthday, 
individually or by group, so as to get the appropriate gilt. 


—- -—- -—-—+ 


How do we stand? 

FACT: Just about $2,000 
came in last week, enough to 
take us within the final $10,000 
needed but far from enough to 
pull us out of the deep hole 
were in. 

FACT: Except for a few bright 
spots, the 1957 Worker-DW 
circulation campaign is not yet 
off the floor. As of now, we have 
received 710 Worker subs out of 
a goal of 9,000, and 385 for the 
DW out of a goal of 2300. Last 
year at this time, the figures 
were 2,000 Worker subs and 633 
for the daily paper. So were 
very far behind. And this, too, 
cuts a deep wad in our finances. 

The few bright spots include 
the Maryland-DC area, which 
has come through with 105 
Worker subs out of a goal of 


_ 


cae 
Received last week _$ 1,997.70 


Total to date _____- $40,202.47 
Still to. go $ 9,797.53 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. You can 
buy postal money orders or bank 
checks without revealing iden- 
tity if you so desire. 


oe 


175, and with 34 for the DW 
out of a goal of 100; the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas area, which has 
turned up 30 percent of its Wor- 
kers target of 250 subs, and 11 
subs for the DW; Wisconsinites, 
who have come through with a 
fifth of their goal of 150 for The 


(Continued on Page 13) 


‘|, . the Supreme Court is there for life, and there’s nothing you can do about 


it. 


An impeachment is silly. 


I mean it’s just— it's so hard to accomplish that it’s 


probably easier to assussinate a man.” ... John Kasper, as recorded on Edward 
Murrow’s “See It Now” program Sunday, January 6th. 


The man who made this inflammatory remark about the Supreme Court. ar- 
rived in Montgomery, Ala., Tuesday with the avowed purpose of trying to stop bus’ 


integration, the law of the land. 


ern segregationist, retired Rear 
Admiral John G. Crommelim, 
who in 1954 was spearhead of 
a movement to save Joe McCar- 
thy from Senatorial censure. 
Kasper’s part in the rioting over 
school integration at Clinton, 
Tenn., was dramatized on the 
“See It Now!” show, which sent 
a camera and sound equipment 
to cover one of his meetings. 
However, his astounding attacks 
on the Supreme Court went un- 
reported in the press. The Work- 
er obtained a transcript of the 
Murrow program and confirmed 
the above quotation. 

John Gates editor-in-chief of 
the Daily Worker and The 
Worker, promptly wired Attor- 


‘ney General Herbert Brownell, 


supplying the exact Kasper 
quotes and urging his immedi- 
ate arrest “for inciting to force 
and violence against the Negre 
people.” Queried Wednesday 
by The Worker, as this edition 
went to press, a Department 
spokesman said the Department 
might have something to say 
after consultations. 

In addition to the “easier to 
assassinae a man” quote, Gates 
wire to Brownell cited Kasper's 
statement on the Supreme Court, 
“.. they make one of the most 
deadly hydra-headed monsters 
we ve ever known, but I am ab- 
solutely confident were going 
to destroy that.” 

* 


UPON his arrival in Mont- 


A 


Nixon's Office Too Busy 


aX 


To Find Letter from Atlanta 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON.-—There is a very important letter, unopened and unheeded, 
somewhere in Vice President Richard M. Nixon’s Senate office sent from Atlanta last 
The letter contained a plea to the vice president to 


week by 60 Negro leaders. 


“make a fact-finding trip to the 


- troubled areas of the South” and 


then “recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Amreican people 


_ a course of action that. might be 


as effective as your efforts on be- 
half of the Hungarian refugees.” 


“We've been so busy that we 


| haven’t been able te handle the 


mail,” a woman's pleasant voice 
informed me by telephone from 
the Vice Presidents’ office. “So I 
really don’t know a thing about 
the letter you are asking about.” 

She not only knew nothing 
about the specific letter but there 
was no one in: the office, she 


- said, who knew anything about . 
- the stbject matter of the letter, 


although it had been front-page 


copy in local papers for a few 


days. } 


The bombing of four churches, 


leaders in southern cities had 
made little or no impression on 
those manning the vice _presi- 
dent’s office, if the voice on the 
other end of the wire was cor- 


rect. 

AN EDITOR in Springfield, 
Mass., quite removed in distance 
and responsibility from the scenes 
of Southern violence as com- 
pared with the vice president, 
was not as indifferent. In an edi- 
torial, quoted in the current 
Washington Afro-American, the 
editor wrote: 

“The vice president is '-ack 
home again (from looking after 
Hungarian refugees in Austria), 


all full of statistics, ideas, ideels 


and suggestions for alleviating 
the very real plight of the Hun- 
garian refugees. Both he and the 


‘President have found a splendid 


sounding board for a civil rights 


-plea. But why are they walking 


so carefully around a disgraceful 

mess that is right under their 

noses?” 2. 
“Mess” is really an understate- 


ra, * 
> \ > > 
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BROWNELL 


gomery, Kasper said he would 
call for the white population to 
defy. the Supreme Court integra- 
tion order which has been car- 
ried out in the “Cradle of the 
Confederacy” despite terroristic 
bombings of the Negro churches. 
“Public officials should arrest 
any federal judge or FBI agent 
who interferes,” he said. He 
intends to address White Citi- 
zens Council and Ku Klu Klan 
rallies in Montgomery. 

Except for the cowardly 
bombings of the churches arous- 
ed some white leaders who are 
opposed to integration but be- 
lieved in law. Grover C.. Hall, 
editor of the Mongomery Adver- 
tiser, the city’s lone daliy paper, 
wrote editorially: 

“The issue has now passed be- 
yond segregation. The issue 1s 
whether it is safe to live in 
Montgomery, Ala. Those busses 
should be run with a police pro- 
tection so Obvious and so deter- 
mined that outlaws will desist or 
be run down. If not checkmated 
now, will not the outlaws be- 
come more bold and more nu- 
merous? Will not continue vio- 
lence poison this city just as you 
might poison a well?” 

An icea of some of the tactics 
Kasper might employ in stiicing 
violence in Montgomery can be 
gleaned from his boasting about 
his Clinton role. “I just went 
from door to door,” he said, “I 
showed them a picture of n----- 
soldiers kissing some white girls 

. now | showed them the pic- 
ture and I asked them if they 
knew about the n----- going to 


ft , 
ON THE INSIDE 


We Interview Life's Document 
Expert on the Levine Forgery— 
See page 2. ) s 3 

Our H-Bomb Air Secretary 
Looks East—See page 3. 

A letter from the Editor—See 
page 4, - mas 

Our Midseason Pro Star Team 


—See page 10. | 
A Glossy View of American 


i 


. 


He came under the sponsorship of a wealthy South- 


‘school the next day.” 

In his speech at a White Citi- 
zens meeting, Kaspar had the 
following inflammatory words 
on President Eisenhower and 
Democratic Presidential candi- 
date Adlai Stevenson: “Two men, 
both of them dedicated to stupid- 
ity and treachery. . . our Presi- 
dent today. They're just sworn 
enemies of the American Re- 
public.” 

CROMM™MELIN, his Alabama 
sponsor, .uns a recreation park 
in Wetumpka, Ala., for whites 
only. The retired Admiral .w: s 
the director in December, 1954 
of a drive to obtain 10 million 
sigratures in support of McCar- 
thy and against censure (a drive 
which flopped miserably). Titular 
head of this group was Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, retired, 
the man responsible for the na- 
palm bombing of Korean civil- 
ians, and a loud advocate. of 
bombing China. Crommelin, in- 
terviewed by this reporter at the 
time at the outfit’s headquarters 
in New York's Hotel Roosevelt, 
included Sen. Ralph Flanders (R- 
Vt) among those.meant by the 
words, “willing stooges” of “com- 
munism on the group’s peti- 
tions. Some of the generals and 
admirals behind this “Save Mc- 
Carthy's” camapign were also 
prominent in the fascist-like “For 
America outfit which existed 
briefly with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

Kasper, executive secretary of 
the Seaboard White Citizens 
Council, 
structing the U. S. court order in 
Clinton. He was acquitted by a 
local country jury. Clinton High 
School principal D. J. Brittain 
told reporters: “There has een 
increasing evidence of trouble 
ever since Kasper was acquitted.” 

In an unanimous statement fa- 
voring the continuation of inte- 
grated schooling in Clinton High 
School, the school’s 25 teachers 
said at the time the school was 
shut down temporarily: “We 
feel we would have succeeded 
and were making progress until 
John Kasper’s acquittal and the 
organization of the White. Youth 
Council ( a subsidiary of Kas 
pers group). The activities of 
this small group in our school 
have been of a vicious nature, 
obviously prompted by mature 
persons. 

THIS IS the man who has’ 
now moved to Montgomery to 
again organize defiance of the 
law of the land. He put it this 
plainly, as recorded on the tele- 
vision program: 

“, . « as long as there is one 


was arrested for ob- 


living white man in the U.-S,,._ 
the Supreme Court is not the law 


the law of the land now or never 


will be. Never!” — , 
Must this sinster fi 


ed by fascist-rainde 
be: aa 


elements, 
allowed to provoke 


. a 


bloodshed in open defiance of. ia 
iment ihe 


_ two Ss and various : | 
1 Ee erates "tasbaantan'- andl: ment for what is going on dow- 


Tiree ier ts Le a ou 4 a “ ‘et sage tana tun Steep: . 7 | : : eT THis € a. fe Li j the: law? What is the. 0) oe 
threats of violence against Negzo NIKON” OO (Continued ‘on Page 2) ri pur-Seo page Tl, __y of Justice waiting for? 
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We Interview Life's Documents _ 
Forgery 


Expert on the Le 


By MILLY SALWEN 

LIFE Magazine has printed a forgery but its 5,700,000 
readers aren't likely to find out about it. Last spring the story 
was worth 12 pages. Last week Life's own document expert, 


Albert D. Osborn refuted its sg put a call through to Levine’s 


But Life won't print that—it isn t Wal lot, Mav kn but 
coud hee : there was no answer. But about 
Last April 23, Life editors splash-' ),, caption: was it true? 
ed across its cover, and through) «7 ain quite understand what 
pages 34-51 of the issuc, @ pack-|.... mean by, ‘is it true’. I know 
aged pair of articles based on 4)\ 5. re reading it accurately, but 
single document, a letter supposed-|jearing jt isn’t the same as read- 
ly written in 1913 by a Russian Col-| ing it for yourself... . Would you 
one] Yeremin, naming Stalin as aj,.i4g calling me back?” 
spy for the Czar’s secret police When we phoned back, Osborn 
If this document is demolished: had reread Life for himself. 
as evidence the whole pyramid of| Questioned about the article, 
stories must fall. and the caption, Osborn said final- 
Last week The Worker reprint-,ly, “I wasn’t connecting the two 
ed in full the findings of another) typings. I think it's a little mislead- 
document expert, Martin K. Tytell,; ms. think anyone who knows se a 
proving in detail this letter was) thing about typing would see that. 


forged. 


ve HE LAUGHED AGAIN. “You 


ISAAC DON LEVINE, the anti- talk to my friend Levine. He'll tell 
Soviet careerist, had. written the, you all you want to know. 
piece headed “A Document on} “You know writers! They just go 
Stalin as a Czarist Spy.” Life print- right ahead and write —y article 
ed it to buttress another, longer | any way they like. I wouldnt have 
a. ‘ele by Alexander Orlov, called written it just like that — you 
“_.e Sensational Secret Behind wouldn't have either.” 

TD <-anation of Stalin.” Later that day we finally con- 

Yo verify the manufactured Yer-| nected with —— = . a : He % 
em.n document Levine produced | UY — wi peered 
another letter, this one actually | 0" eg pm with “s brisk i 
weoiten in 1912 by a Russian aliae’ ao. be honest with you, rl 
official. The second was offered as said, i ve only had an abstract of 
proof, the “standard,” as the pro-| Mr. ytell's material. He sent the 
fessionals call it, full bat pee +I yy sew sage 

Levine wrote that the document  fonk ao ee 


| 


* 


‘ 


| chance. 


lers, Coward-McCann, had to say 
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while he is in the city? 

“No, I’m sorry. He’s not of our 
company. I'd prefer—” She inter- 
‘rupted herself. “I don’t know any- 


NOW THAT SHE HAD read | 
Tytell’s materials, what did she 
think of it? 

“I don’t know what to think,”| thing.” 
she said. “. . . I certainly don’t 
think Levine is infallible. But he’s: 
been a journalist, in Russia, com-| 
munism has been his special sub- 
ject for 20 or 30 years. . . . The 
‘White Russians in New York ap- “I've read Mr. Tytell's report 
parently accept the story.” and he’s certainly entitled to his 

“The whole affair is so murky.” | point of view. So is Mr. Levine. 

Still waiting to reach Elson, we} “We published Mr. Levine in 
wondered what Levine’s publish-| good faith,” Elson said. . 
We wondered if his faith was 


| 


' 


We left our phone number and; 
a message to call. 


FINALLY, WE reached Elson. 
After an initial pause, he said. 


| 


} 


expert, Albert D. Osborn, “thought 
it eould have been (from) a ma- 
chine of the same model.” | 
Life’s caption altered this to read: | 
“Comparison of typing used for! 
Sialia letter (left) and in other 
document known to have come’ 
from the St. Petersburg Department 
of Police (right) convinced expert 
tnat they were written on machmes 
©: same make and model. . . "| 
(Our emphasis). | 
Tytell’s research turned up this. 
istartling faet: the letter used as the! 
standard had been typed on an old. 
Remington made in Elmira, N. Y.,| ‘ 
but the forged letter had actually) 
been written'‘on a German machine, 
aa Adler. — | 


THIS WAS PUZZLING: Tytell 
had indicated in his 
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LEVINE 


* 

AFTER Tytell’s exposure of the! 

fraud, we tried to reach one of had offered the material to Life 
Life's editors, and Levine himself.’ with no results. 

While we waited to get throngh| “Mr. Tytell never did submit it 

we contacted Life’s own writing to us—as a document, that is. He 


} 
~ |“Stalin’s Great. Secret”. 


Cass Canfield, Jr., the editor-in- pected in New York this after-| 


oe r an Baty, Rates eae ° . : 
Sie ie ‘n00n,” We interrupted the inter-} 


‘says is interesting. I wouldn't know 
S ge . |published the Levine manuscript| 
‘ ae time? 

| 


m So it’s an irrelevant question. 
“This has become a theoretical tell’s research in Europe, retracing! 


‘about the Tytell paper. Levine had shaken at all by the Tytell report. 
expanded the Life article into aj “On that point, I cannot com- 
book blished last year called; ment at this moment. I havent. 
‘spoken to Mr. Levine. Hess ex- 


chief, was brief: 
“I've looked over the paper,'view long enough to leave our 


' 


NIXON’S OFFICE 
(Continued from Page 1) 
South. For aside from the vio- 
lence. by supposed “private per- 
sons,” there are actions by city 
and state governments in defi- 
ance of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and what Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell has said is the law 
under which we Americans live. 

Brownell was reminded by the 
Negro leaders meeting in At- 
lanta that he had declared }--i 
December that anyone attempt- 
ing to enforce jimcrow seatinz 
laws on public convey1nces 
would be committing “a crime 
against the U.S.” And the leaders 
wanted to know from Brownell 
whether he meant those words 
and if he did then to meet with 
them so as to determine to what 
“extent . .. we can rely upon 


the Federal government... . to 
have the law complied with.” _ 


THERE IS STILL no évidence 
of a_reply by Brownell. to the 
request for a conference, and 
except for a routine annourtice- 
ment that the FBI is investigat- 
ing the Montgomery bombings, 
there has been no moves by the 
Attorney General to back up his 
December declaration in support 
of the High Court decision 
against segregated local buses. 

If the Attorney General acted 
in the Atlanta case where six 
Negro ministers have been ar- 
rested for violating the separate 
seating law, and in Birmingham 
where 22 Negroes are awaiting 

_trial on the same offense, the 
Negro leaders held, it would 
help many Southern white lib- 
erals to stand up on the side of 
justice. 

As for the Negroes, there was 
no road back from desegregation. 
This is how they put it in their 
statement from Atlanta last 
week: 

“We are convinced that the 
great majority of white South- 
erners are prepared to accept 
and abide by the supreme Jaw 
of the land. A small, but de- 
termined minority resorts to 
threats, bodily assaults, cross 
burnings, bombings, shootings 


briefly,” he said. “I think what he number for him. 


} 


»? 


‘what to say about it... BE ie for captions, Life or the 
| Would Coward-McCann have author? 


‘if they had had the Tytell facts in| son of typing .. . convinced expert 
‘that they were written on machines 
1 “Well, that’s the kind of ques- of same make and model.” 

tion it’s impossible to answer, be-| Elson replied: 

cause we have published a book. “I cannot enter into that. I stand! 
by the article as a whole.” On Ty-' 


Elson was asked who was re- 


The caption had said “compari-| 


and open defiance of the law in 
an attempt to force us to re- 
treat. 
| “But we cannot in clear con- 
science turn back. We have no 
moral choice but to continue the. 
struggle, not for ourselves alone, 
but for all America ... We 
have the God-given duty to help 
ourselves and our white brothers 
from the tragic self-destruction 


’ 


discussion on Levine’s findings.) Levine’s step-by-step account, the} 


| There just isn’t anything for me to'editor said: - 

say. He'll have his own comments, | 

‘and I haven't anything to add, and|not debate it. 

I don’t want anything added.” | Tytell’s documented research on 
We left our phone number, in the typewriters are “highly techni- 


; 
} 
' 


“That's another matter. I will 


in the quagmire of racial hate. 
We must continue to stand firm 
for our right to be first class 
citizens, even in the face of 
death. We have neo other 
choice.” 


THE CONFERENCE that is- 


’ 


expert, Osbron, the man Levine'did offer it as an article, at one) case Levine checked in there. Just cal,” too difficult for laymen to fol-' sued the above statement will con- 


had called “America’s leading ex-|time, but never as a document, to 
pert on questioned documents.” ‘any of the chief editors.” Then he 
We reached him by phone in his added, “I intend to read it over- 
Manhattan office, and put the ques-| night. Why don’t you call me to- 
tion to him: could the suspect morrow?” He set the next morning 
document have been typed on an at 11:30 as a convenient time. 
Adier? | At 11:30 sharp Mr. Elson was 
“af anyone asked me which ma- in conference, so we thought we'd 
chine was used, the Remington or try to track down whoever had 
tne old Adler, I couldn't say,” he turned down Tytell. Life’s efficient 
scid. “We just don’t have them switchboard located her — Miss 
enowgh, here.” — “Mary Buckley of the Letters de- 
We reminded him he had been partment, in charge of handling 


quoted as positive, and read the|“suggestions and_ contributions.” | 


Lie caption to him. ‘She recalled the Tytell affair viv- 

“Oh, no, I couldn't be conclu- idly, in fact, “I spent most of the 
sive on that. My gosh, it could be afternoon on this, Jast Friday.” 
2n old Adler. They began in 1909, She told of a call from Tytell last 
you know.” ‘summer: 

We asked it again: he couldn't} “I told him he had two alterna- 
‘say for sure it had been typed on' tives. He could write a letter to 
a Kemington?. 

“Well, youre speaking here of, pick off the masthead, if he cared 
Russian. type,”- Osborn explained.'to take issue with Isaac Don Le-. 
“I just said it could be the same vine. 
make of machine, it could be a} “I also told him he was perfectly 
Remington, it could be an Adler.'free to submit an article. At that 
We don’t have them enough here point I probably got very stuffy and 
to be sure.” huffy and said Mr. Levine was a 

‘highly considered journalist. I told 

WE READ the caption again,' Mr. Tytell that if he had an article, 
slowly. Then we asked, is it ac-'the way to do it was to submit the: 
curate? Was that really your opi-‘article, with a covering letter stat- 
nion? ‘ing his qualifications. 


. 


' 


| 


the editors, or anyone he cared to. 


‘before he ended the cafl, Canfield low, Elson suggested.. 
added. “These are matters of very great 
“I'll be just as interested as you expert knowledge. Mr. Tytell is a 


it. : 

After 11 calls in the 11 days 
since New Years Eve, down at Le- 
vine’s home in Waldorf, Maryland, 
somebody finally picked up the|“Look, frankly, for Chrissake, we 
phone. The call was person-to-per- stand by the Orlov article, or as an 
‘son and the woman at the other;editor I wouldn’t have published 
end sounded surprised to hear New it, As for the Levine piece, we 
York calling. ‘published it in perfectly “good 
Why, “he’s IN New York,” she. faith.” 
said. She gave the operator the} Without intending to be im- 
number where, she said, he can/pertinent, we wondered: would 
always be reached: the American: Life have used the Levine story if 
Committee for Liberation, which|the Tytell facts were available be- 
runs. Radio Liberation. forehand? 

At their office, the switchboard} “That .. .” He paused. “I’m 
operator said, “Yes, he’s here in not going to answer that question. 
the office. Just a minute.” A long|I’d convict a lot of people if I did. 
pause later, she clicked back on. | . “I don’t want to be impertinent 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “Mr. Le- either, but..you're a prejudiced 
vine had gone already. You just; witness, because you work for a 
missed him.” prejudiced paper, the Daily 'Work- 

We asked to speak to anyone er. ful 


‘ifications without being able to 
judge his-evidence. You shouldn't, 
either... 


: 


' 


i 
; 


| 


' 
; 


| 
| 


Look, I’ve tried to be as 
who might know his whereabouts. !as I can because I believe any daily 

The next voice we heard said, 
“This is just a person in the office. 
. .. | don’t know where Mr. Levine 
is. As far as I know he may not 
even be in New York.” 

We tried to i but she 


The editors of the Daily Worker 


- 


and the editors of Life certain] 
gee on anything I can thin 
OR oo « . . 


4 


“Well, I—” He laughed jovially. “He wanted to make sure it was 
“I'd kind of forgotten that, word | printed. Actually, Life is staff-writ- 
for word. Why don’t you get in'ten. Something like the Levine ar- 
touch with Levine? You'll get—” he: ticle is unusual. N y here will 


laughed again — “more than you guarantee publication of an article. 


interrupt | = print any 0 
‘rushed on: “Yes, he’s probably in| Tytell’s report? - | 
Washington.” _. ee | that we're 
We explained that his home had. ti 
referred us to this number, and 
their own operater said Levine had 


“I dont. see 
to do it, at the present 


|. Will there be any change, in the 


want... i uae | {t would be. worth my.neck 4a, inti- 


En.) ‘408s, 4) ot, 670 BI . 
\Weyexplaingd.that fpr.daysiave mate .even. that, it. ihad .a:;gaod 
ef, ase sia). bya) dak S ene *)' estalhiy ty art 


HE MAT EMS be, 14; 


just, ;peen there...Gould we speak| , aah 
: usually +s heyinenneverididvcal} back, 


to 'semeone: be confers, with 


uaatid Holt adt spegyaet. oh 


‘to find what he has to say about) qualified scholar. I accept his qual-; 


Suddenly his tone changed, 


: 


paper is entitled to ask questions. 


' 
‘ 


k 


i 


f| 


| log Sociak' Work; 


; 
; 


«Slowly, she answened, ‘INe.?. as 
wy 
‘ig, cglanal | <Gpegcat, grill otra. asad. 


tinue as a coordinating center for 


the seuth’s Freedom Fighters 
who, according to the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr.; its leader, will 
“arouse the good white people to 
‘get behind the colored man and 
serve as his ally.” 

Attendance at the conference is 
news, itself, for there was repre- 
sented not only the church, but 
also labor and leading Negro edu- 
.cators. Present were: 
| Reverends T. J. Jemison, Baton 
Rouge, La.; F. L. Shuttlesworth, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Frank Gordon, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; S. A. Baker, 
‘Knoxville; Kelly Smith, Nashville; 
W. T. Cratcher, Knoxville; Owen 
'Pelt, Chicago: R. E. James, Knox- _ 
‘ville; J. L. Ware, Birmingham; ’ 
| Avery Alexander, New Orleans; 
‘Henry C. Bunton, Memphis; Davis 
|A. Dennis, New, Orleans, and Ju- 
-_ Smith Pod oxy ae 
| Among th n present were: 

Russell R. “Lasley, international 
vice president, AFL-CIO: United 
Packinghouse:= Workers,. and two 
other repfesenting the same union 
— John Hall and Charles. Hayes. 

Also, Mrs. §. A. Baker, Knox- 
Charleston, S. C.; Robert D. Rob- 
terson, NAACP, Norfolk, Va.; Wil- 
son. Mchat , Atlanta; Whitney 
ung, Dean of.the’Atlanta School 
Edward P. Smith, 
NAACP,.Jackson, Miss., and Cus 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
A SOCIALIST READER WRITES— 


Traffic Ordinance to Fine Pedestrians | 
. Benefits Only Crooked Politicians 


North Star * 
On South Street 


oan aeeenenenasweesoessuseccseceasess By R. . B. 


NEGRO WORKERS PUZZLED 


Dear Editor: : 


The traffic ordinance that 
would fine pedestrians $3 for 
crossing against a red light—soon 
to come before iy sages peer City 
Council—reminds me of what a 
cop told me. 

It happened some time ago. I 
was coming out of Graduate 
Hospital at 19 and Bainbridge 
St. and found this cop, a young 
one, standing beside my 1940 
DeSoto, writing up a parking 
ticket. He seemed a friendly 
sort, so I thought I'd explain. I 
told him I had taken a little girl 
to the emergency ward—that she 
just insisted on helping her 
mother cut up string beans, and 
got herself a nasty gash on her 
thumb. Sewing her up took more 
time that I expected. In fact, I 
came out ahead of her just be- 
cause I was afraid of getting a 
ticket, and I must go back to get 
her. 

The story wasn’t any longer 
than necessary, but by now the 
cop acted like I was taking up 
too much of his time: So figuring 
he thought I was trying to talk 
him out of it, I said to wait here 
five minutes, at the most, ten, 
and I'd come out with the kid, 
bandage and all, so he could see 
that it just doesn't make any 
sense to give me a ticket for 
©verparking. 

While I was talking, the cop 
finished writing up the ticket. 
He put it under my windshield 
wiper, and turned to me and 
said: 

“In this business, ‘sense’ doesn’t 
come into it at all. Do you want 


to know something? Traffic con- | 


gestion in this town could be cut 


down to 50 percent if drivers | 


didn’t have to run to their cars 
every hour to move them. All 
you do is make commotion mov- 
ing from one place to another. 


who just left his parking space 
is also cruising around the same 
‘way, maybe ready to make a 
mad dive into the spot you would 
have vacated. This trading of 
spaces is an idiotic game.” Then 

he added, “But I have nothing ‘o 


Pa. Living Costs 
At All-Time High 
_ HARRISBURG, Pa. 


| 


iPenna. leg 


| 
| 


of the sales tax reflects the wide- 
spread opposition to it among the 
workers of this state. Boyer, Ken-; 
inedy and McDonald did not join in: 
the Jan. 4 statement. : 


do with that. You’ve been here 
one hour and 20 minutes, and it’s 
my job to give you a ticket. And 
take it easy. It li be another hour 
before I'm around.” — 


engineer to see how the cop’s 
words, truly spoken, apply to 
this new ordinance to fine pedes- | 
trians. Just as the parking | rob- | 
lem won't be solved until there is | 


You don't have to be a traffic ; more space for parking cars, so | 


'tax burden on those 
pay it.” 


ary to the impression of the report. 
having been “unanimously” = ap-' 
‘proved, there had been opposition. | 
“The portion of the committee re-| 


Take you, fer instance. If I | port which concluded that a sales: 
hadn’t spetted you, you would | tax would hit the average income| 
now be eruising around the |/ess hard than a net income tax was: 
block looking for another parking |2pproved by the majority,” he; 
space. What's gained by that? Stressed. This indicated that he— 
Nothing at all. Worse than noth- and inferentially. the other labor’ 


ing. Because some other driver a not approved the sales 
ax 


signing the report. 


Negro Steelworkers’ Caucus 


_.  |chine shop departments with as lit- 
— Living’ tle as one vears service. Negroes 


| the pedestrian problem will not | 
be solved until there is more | 
walking space at busy intersec- | 
tions. The problem could be 

handled very ‘simply by con- | 
structing overhead crossways | 
wherever needed, with meving 
escaaltors to take people up and | 
down. i 

Of course this 
money. But I'}l bet that for the | 
price of one aircraft carrier that | 

ecomes obsolete even before it’s 
finished we could have more 
than enough of such crossways, 
and still have money left over for | 
an underground parking lot to 
relieve congestion in the center | 
of the city. 

I hope that the Pennsylvania 
Worker campaigns against this | 
ordinance. To slap a fine on _ 
people might line the pockets of 
a few racketeering politicians. 
But it solves no traffic problems. 

SOCIALIST 


islature 
(Continued from Page 16) 
best able to 


| 
McDonough revealed that contr- 


would cost | 


although 


recommendation, 


The AFL leader's condemnation’ 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ee + ee - C—- 
TT 


(Continued from Page 16) ling on his master’s degree. Almost 


daily white workers with ‘high 
hood training are hired as ob- 


' I'll probably -be fired as an assistant 


| ber of rank and file Negro members of that 


OVER TREATMENT OF HUNGARIANS 
THE NEGRO papers these days are full of stories, letters to 


the editors, etc., reflecting a widespread puzzlement on the part of 


its readers concerning the tremendous interest demonstrated by 
the Federal Government, many of the trade unions and certain 


| other organizations over the plight of Hungarians while the homes 


of Southern Negroes are being bombed and they themselves are 


| subjected to violence and threats ef violence when insisting on full 


equality in American life. 
* 


A STATEMENT from a Negro Steelworker of Braddock, Pa., 
the Edgar Thomson Local, United Steelworkers of America had this 
to say in a letter that appeared in last weeks edition of the Pittsburgh 
Courier. : 

The writer an assistant grievance committeman opened with a 
comment on the coming union elections to the effect that he expected 


| nothing as a Negro from either slate in the field. 


“As a member of this union I want to say that my feelings for 
some of these colored McDonald supporters runs all the way from 
pity to actual contempt which leads me to say: “Thou fool.’ 

“I was especially amused at those self-annihilating drumbeaters 
in their blind, stupid claim of the great liberality of David McDon- 
ald. This naturally poses a question. If this sunposed-to-be liberally 
inspired leader is so liberal why aren’t there more black faces in our 


downtown headquarters? 

“Does this mean that out ef the 10,000 Negro workers in the 
area, there's not one qualified? If you remember, Mr. McDonald 
made us sick with the high-handed way he unconstititionally ap- 
pointed Mr. Hague te a $25,000-a-year job in spite of the fact that 
thousands of Negro workers in and around Pennsylvania were not 
represented, race-wise, on the great liberal’s staff which commends 
that citadel of white supremacy known as our international head- 
quarters. | 

“Now, Mr. McDonald is bringing, or has brought 1,000 more 
refugees over here. Since the steel industry has men laid off for 
lack of work, may I ask where is Mr. McDonald going to find work 
for these ‘victims of privation,’ who I dare say lived better under 
the Russians than the Negro in Mississippi lives? - 

“How about getting 1,000 Negroes out.of Mississippi, or Pitts- 
burgh, giving them homes and a job off USW money? We would 
be eternally grateful. Mr. McDonald is willing to take our money, 


| bring in refugees from anether cowntry and give them American jobs. 


“Let us hope that our intelligence is not insulted any more. 
ievanceman, but, if this is 


| published, I am ready, willing, and able.” 


EUGENE N. DIRL, Pittsburgh, Pa: 
* 
FROM HEMPSTEAD, PA., Local 1397 of the U. S. Steel Werks 


- comes the story that appeared in the Negro press that another Negro 


that included a num- 
l and a District 15 
staff‘ representative; a zone 2 grievance committee man and the 


assistant grievanee Committeeman in a meeti 


- local president, which incidently turned into quite a verbal hassel, 


over equality on the jeb and in tke union, the assistant grievance 
committeeman is reported to have asked the staff people, “Why 
can't our president (McDonald) see that we get equal jobs when the 
union can take $25,000 and see that 1060 Hungarians get equal jobs 
over here?” | 

* 

STILL ANOTHER pointed the finger at Vice President Nixon 
traveling thousands of miles to “look in on the Hungarian situa- 
tion” but wondered why he couldn't travel a few hundred miles to 
look int the Alabama situation. 

The last Friday edition of the Philadelphia Tribune in bold 
headline all across the page called upon President Eisenhower to 


| stop the bombings of Negro homes in the South. The Tribune urges | 
the sending of the FBI down to investigate and protect the citizens 
there againstthis wave of lawlessnes. 


casts in iP ennsylvania oT “y.| with 10 to 15 years seniority were servers and clerks or are placed in 
all-time high last Octo ay “ae | forced to continue in the lower-' training programs for more skilled 
ing to the State Labor and In US-' naid labor categories. positions. 


try Department. The price index; jy. charge was also made “oral” | The Negro university graduate 


was 117 percent of the 1947-9; supplemental agreements were set,has been interviewed ‘by several INTEGRATED HOUSING IN PITTSBURGH 


average. ‘up by certain of the union leaders|department heads in the past year| PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Citizens Committee for Integrated 
Food prices were down slight-| aimed at keeping Negroes with the and he is being “kept in mind. “Housing held its first meeting this past week (Thursday, Jan. 10th) 

ly from those of July, the previous “pick and shovel” gangs. He said,! In one of the open hearths a! a+ the City-County Building in the offices of the Allegheny County 

high, but all other major items furthermore, that “there is nothing| worker points the finger at both, aa % | 

a is Bar Association, in downtown Pittsburgh. = 

snowed advances. in the supplemental agreement!the union and the eompany and a ot rae 

poten . The committee, composed of 100 religious, business and civic 


: which provides for the upgradingjsays: “It is practically impossible 
of men.” to be upgraded unless you have! leaders gathered to explore plans for developing private housing to 
be sold on a controlled interracial basis. 


These charges | are denied by)|Some experience in the craft to | 
An initial site has been located which will accommodate 33 


=". 


pe iy oligo gr ean 
, and | rom 1 p.m. p.m. 
at the Commercial Museum, 44th below 
Spruce—educational exhibit “Atoms for. 

bythe .U. 8. Atomic 


union officials bu¢ the militant Ev- ye ae wish to be ereaese. 
erett has wide and growing sup-|-iost positions in open hearth are) one.thi -whi 
Dt among Tue BA 15 Messe through maintenance, masonty ‘or, homes to be sold from $16,000 to $18,006- one third to non-white 
members as reflected in a number the carpentry shop. Thus far we} and two-thirds to white buyers. = : ie 
{of statements from these workers, have no Negroes upgraded there. The Committee for Integrated Housing is to aid a favorable 
that have recently been made pub-|. “They never send any Negroes; community atmosphere through use of its prestige and influence to 
lic. |to maintenance at all... and only’ rally community support for the integrated housing development.” 
ee  ypamsei ne 8 eat to the other two depart- This project has grown out of increasing concern in Pittsburgh 
the jap of crane operator, claimed: : : ) . ‘noriti ity’ | 
| that “It ‘seems as though every’ Harold Keith. who writes “Who's about the housing for minorities, aggravated by the city's redevelop- | 
‘Negro sent out for a craneman’s;Who in Labor” in the Pittsb ment program which will displace large numbers of Negro families. 
oe fails. The ironic part of it is| Courier, last week — to 4 | ee ~ oo 
‘that it's usually known the Negro! picture. He writes that almost a “AR } terv of Pittsburgh and the Human Rela- 
has failed within a few hours after!of the men he talked to maintained! | “0 280 man gst 2% re cae tae ine 
he has completed his test, whereas|that “U. S. Steel does not want!) “0S \Ommission Mivite® NOFrS ilgram, age ¢ 
it normally takes two to three days|any Negroes drawing too big a| integrated housing developments, to meet ‘top repwepentatives, Oo 
to learn if white candidates have'salary nor doing any job that re-| thelocal housing industry at a luncheon given by Pittsburgh's Mayor. 
passed or failed.” : quires ability or entails responsi-| - Today the Commission reports that “powerful and influential 
, Astle net ee up the [pality ++ especially if the job | segments of the community” are now a¢vocating “removal of all 
‘conditions in the mills is of a Negro '|©/©20. . ee Bite | a | *” Besent editori 
working as a laborer with a B.A,| These steelworkers charged that . Facial barriers to rental re! Jpurchens of housing ) - TS: 
al ‘e from. ‘the *University _¢f| the: unian, “goes along: with. , in the three leading newspapers and speeches by leaders of the citys, | 
Pittsburgh, who is currently work company in this peqpecty. 160: majo? industriés, bear this*dbek HAMEL RUS Ym Pylon Wee 
iY : ay $5. Sebel : | eaeeeraeere Pee eee Ce ee cee ee Ree ae pe 


ee ee « 
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Caucus of Negro Steelworkers Rallies for 
Greater Democracy Within the Organization 


| PITTSBURGH.—The “Fair Share” group, an organization of Negro steelworkers 
in Pittsburgh’s District 15, United Steel Workers Union, who are seeking to improve con- 
ditions in the mills, issued a statement last week in defense of Albert Everett, former 
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State Labor Officials Hit Sales Tax 


oe 


Who Pays Is Biggest Tax Problem 


assistant grievance committeeman 
of Homestead Local 1397, who 
has charged certain union officials 
in District 15 with “white suprem- 
acy practices. 
Everett’s charges were made at 
a meeting of several rank-and-file 
Negroes from the 8,600 member- 
ship of that Local, together with 
the Local's president, a Zone 2 
committeeman and a representative 
of District 15. : | ai 
‘he “Fair Share” groups’ state- | re | 
iting Same inthe ee ned boca 
wee. ) : out . a | 
hat the treabmott of ireredt wes] iat ewe Sf hi Soctsnet: St ame 
an example of “false unionism” and) assistant grievance committeeman 
before he was fired. Now his for- 
mer boss has had the grievance 
removed without his consent.” 
The group further charged that 
through “these means” Negroes 
are being’ denied “a bigger take- 
home pay and a chance to advance 
through bids on higer jobs, all of 
which violates seniority agreements 
dealing with job advancement.” 
On the question of the steel- 


—_————w ee — ee ee ee ee 


_ board’s action in relation to bring- 


ing in 1000 Hungarians and the ap- 
propriation of $25,000 to aid them, 
the group had this to say: “If Mr. 
McDonald and his staff were to en- 
force the contract and the consti- 
tutional rights of steelworkers and 
treat us as they plan to treat the 
Hungarians when they arrive 
(since we are Americans and pay- 
ing members who contribute one 
million dollars per month to the 
Steelworkers treasury), the union 
would be giving us the things that 
we want corrected and can easily 
be changed.” | | 
The inequalities which exist in 
the Homestead Works as pictured 
by Everett in a news report are 
‘that no Negroes were employed in 
certain departments of the plant 
and that “labor pools” had n 
organized to keep Negroes from 
sven to better paying jobs and 
more skilled classifications. 
Everett said that white workers 
have been moved from the labor 
gangs into the electrical and ma- 


Facing Session of Penna. Legislature 


(Continued on Page 15) 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA. — Who is to 
pay for the expected record-break- 
ing one and a half billion dollar 
state budget for the two years be- 
ginning June 1? This is the big- 
yest question facing the Legisla- 
ture, which reconvenes Tuesday. 
lt was the obstructive tactics of 
the GOP Senators—backed by the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers, As- 
sociation, chambers of commerce 
and the newspapers—that placed 
the main burden of financing the 


‘United Steel Workers. 


w orkers international executive 


a five-month study recommended the sales tax. The working class. 

“unanimously — that the three per- would pay the bulk of these taxes. | 

cent rate be continued. te | 
* 

AMONG the seven Democrats— 
who, together with seven Repub-| | 
licans, constituted the committee—;| Corporations be dropped. One of) 
were presidents Joseph A. McDon-| these—the tax on capital stock— 
atta Dag Sage | ee Sco ¥ ae brings in $43,000,000 a biennium. 
Kennedy viee-president of the) An - address to we: yg 
United Mine Workers, and David | W2e2 they pape ig 'C = 
J. McDonald, president of the! burg New Years Day vovernor By JAMES DOLSEN 
Tit Vorke Leader accepted this tax program,) “PHILADELPHIA — The PTC 

idently assuming he was in no) management’s only ‘nterest is to 


i mittee urged that three taxes on) 


j 


rm . eV 
The committee also endorsed} * 


ow ‘Ht otc’ band ine oom PVC'S Only Interest Is That of 


Squeezing Maximum Profits 
From Riders, Dilworth Charges 


the suit is that the corporation’s 
debts exceed its assets. Under 
Pennsylvania law a corporation in 


state government upon the work- tion to defeat it and not want-! 


| 


squeeze out the profits, charged! these circumstances cannot. distri- 


th iggeeroare 


four other tax proposals. Three! PO 
would extend the coverage of the 
sales tax. The other would 
soft drinks. 

Should additional revenue be 
needed, the group suggested that) 
clothing, including shoes, be re-| 


, . | 
moved from the exempt list under, 


—_— —- 


ers by enactment of the three per- 
cent sales tax. 

A Republican amendment sweet- 
ened the tax pill by providing that 
the rate would automatically drop 
to two percent on May 31, this 
year. However, the Governors Tax 
Policy Advisory Committee after 


Penna. AFL President Declares 
Sales Tax “Mere Expedient’’ 


tax. 


' 
i 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Follow-!income less than an income tax,| 
ing is the text of the statement by selected a tpe of income tax 


Joseph A. McDonough, State AFL which was different and carried a' 
president, against the sales tax and 
the recommendation for its continu- 
ance by the tax investigating com- 
mittee appointed by Governor 
Leader: 


“The recommendation that the 
sales tax be continued must be con- 
sidered as only a mere temporary 
expedient based upon the appar- 
ent philosophy of a majority of the 
Legislature as it is presently con- 
stituted. 


“The inclusion of clothing and 
soft drinks merely piles additional: 
burdens on the already burdened 
consumer and cannot serve to solve 
the fundamental problems which 
are at the heart of this regressive 
kind of tax. 

_ “The. majority of the committee, 
in reporting that the sales tax 
would cost the taxpayer of average 


than the classified income tax sup- 
ported by the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor in the 1955 session of | 
the Legislature. Consequently the: 
comparison was not a fair one. 

“The committee failed to con- 
‘sider either the classifed income 
[tax or any other possible income 
tax formulae which would place 
the tax burden on those best able: 
to pay it. 

“A complete long-range tax study 
is necessary. This should include’ 
not only the State but local taxing) 
methods and should also cover the) 
matter evaluating property for tax 
purposes. 

“If regressive taxes must be ac- 
cepted we should do something 
with the problem so that a just 
and equitable solution can be de- 
veloped for the future.” 


higher rate with lower exemptions): 


<< 


cat - and - dog” fight over the yadio report here on the transpor- 
budget, |tation problems, facing his admin- 

The committee calculated that! istration. He said the management 
continuance of the sales tax at three! is made up of stockbrokers in New 


percent would bring in $171,000,-| York, Chicago, St. Louis and Bal-| 


, a. “ 
(000 over the two percent rate,| timore, “who are not concerned 


leaving $79,000,000 to be raised! with the welfare of our commun- 


ity.” 
+ “Financial chicanery” and “po- 
WHEN the report was made! litical skulduggery” characterize 
public last month the four labor the operations of private transit 
representatives declared their systems in our cities, he declared, 
recognition of the fact that “money terming them “disgraceful.” 
must be raised to provide necessary| © The City’s negotiations over the 
state services” and that “there are past year with the PTC have so 
only a few broad-based plans which' far gotten nowhere, although the 
can be considered.” icompany’s leases of the munici- 
“We favor,” they emphasized, “a Palitys high speed subway lines 
graduated income tax based on) and its general contract provisions 
ability to pay, similiar to the fed-| expire xt rans While Dilworth’s 
eral system, but this is not permis-|¢xpertst declare that $50,000;000 
sible under the state constitution. Would be a big price to buy out the 
Legislators and the people should! Corporation’s rights, the. latter is 


make the necessary. changes. | emanding at least double that. 
“We are totally opposed to a’ THE LATEST information is 


._| the Ps -j 
flat income tax system such as is’ at the company is maneuvering 


in new taxes. 


. . ° ed for a “¢ } ”? . ) 
now in existence in many communi-| temporary extension of the 
‘agreements and leases for another 


: ‘ } O . ; c k |- 2 T eaaee 
ties because it does not make a '10 years. In return PTC’ would 


lowances for dependents. The only |_ , . a 
alternative, under the agree to a larger representation for 


circum-|. & . we 
stances at this time, is a sales tax. gag i oe palling 9g" . anor 
—much as we detest its inequity.”| wt) S dive, incudmeg 
om the Mayor, T _—— 16 represent 
various groups of business interests, 
IN A statement Jan. 4 McDon-'},oth in and outside of this area. 
ough castigated the committee for | It is a sure thing PTC management 

having been “unfair” and having: 

excluded from consideration an in- 
come tax that would “place the 


(Continued on Page 15) 


minority representation on its 

Board, so this “enlargement” offer 

is rather meaningless. 
For this gesture, however, the 


| SALES TAX MAKES THE RICH RICHER AND 


PTC has its price. This is that the 
City end its suit to block payment 
of a 30-cent per share dividend and 


THE POOR POORER | 


: ttt ei tei reit sini de itic civ ithe ri f 


ee 
a 


allow the company to pay a “lesser’> 
amount. The City’s contention in 


OVER $10,000 


‘ing a repetition of the last sessions; Mayor Richardson Dilworth in a| bute dividends. 


The City furthermore holds that 
the intended half a million dollar 
dividend should be applied on the 
expense of improvements for which 
instead. the corporation wants to 
borrow the money and is trying to 
force the municipality to agree. 


The PTC negotiators, moreover, 
promise the company would “try” 
‘to. reduce its debts during the 10- 
year period so the City might be 
able to buy it out at less than the 
$102,000,000 it is now demanding. 
Dilworth himself is reported to be- 
‘lieve that the whole PTC system 
‘could be duplicated as NEW — 


‘not second-hand as it is now — for 
under half that sum. 


| APPARENTLY he was ready 
last month to “force the company 


’ 
; 


'to the wall” by setting up a mu- 


nicipally owned and operated sys- 
tem which he was certain would 
‘bring the arrogant monopoly to 


‘terms in a hurry. Unnamed _busi- 
‘nessmen and bankers of Philadel- 
phia warned him such a step would 


injure the City’s credit. In other 


will restrict the municipality to a) 


‘words, they told him they would 


make it “hard” to finance the City’s 
needs. One might call it a threat- 
ened “holdup” but that’ would 
shock the financiers. 


“Under the circumstances,” Dil- 
worth declared, “it seems better to 
try and negotiate but WE. WILL 
MAKE IT CLEAR WE ARE NOT 
GOING TO BE HELD UP. We 
also. will make it clear that the 
PTC is going to have to act like 
a responsible utility.” 

This is where matters stand to- 
day, with no word from the labor 
movement as to what it believes 


should be the next step.. 


et 


ers of the State labor movement 
-are- urging the university here to 
}establish a Trade Union Center 
that. would; . | yr gtd 
® expand the presently offered ed-. 
ucation services to unions - . . 
® advance research in labor edu 
cation, union. administration, un- 
. *lion-management: relations and the 
 faltieemelie. responsibilities af trade 


SN OSS SS OSS PSUR OSes nes ee 
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Urge Pénn State Set Up Union Center 
_ STATE COLLEGE, Pa.—Lead- service for labor 


university on.the basis of a sug- 


gested inclusion. in the institution 
1957-9 budget of $100,000, for 
the biennium starting June 1. 
President Joseph A. Me-Dono-. 
ugh of the State. AFL was appoint- 
ed to the Board of Trustees last 
amer. He is the first Labor rtp- 


unionists - } 


se Poe mm 


From Reading, Pa., officiz! uiioa weckly— THE NEW ERA 


'* organize a ‘reference and library 


State University Board. 
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A Happy Birthday 
For All of Us 


WELL BE CELEBRATING the 33rd birthday of. 


our paper next week-end. Can you think of a better gift 
than the $10,000 still needed to wind up our $50,000 fund 


appeal? 


How can it be put together? 


ONE IDEA: A frequent contributor sends $10 and writes: 

“Surely there are 1,180 friends of the D.W. and The Worker 
who can and will chip in another $10 each to complete that $50,000 
by the end of the month.” (We need only 980 such friends now). 

A SECOND IDEA: A Bronx Communist Party club sends us 
$50. A second, in the same area; says it will not be outdone and 
sends $100. In Queens, a CP convention hears a suggestion that 
every club take measures to aid the drive. Tweny-five or $50 from 
each club as a birthday gift would put us over. And it need not be 
confined to clubs of that organization. 

A THIRD IDEA: “Enclosed is a $74 money order. We col- 
lected this for The Worker at a small New Year's Eve house party. 
Expect to run another soon.” So says another contributor. Wouldn't 
next weekend be a nice time to run private birthday parties for 


The Worker? 


The point is there are various ways of celebrating our birthday, 
individually or by group, so as to get the appropriate gift. 


How do we stand? 

FACT: Just about $2,000 
came in last week, enough to 
take us within the final $10,000 
needed but far from enough to 
pull us out of the deep hele 
we re in. 

FACT: Except for a few bright 
spots, the 1957 Worker-DW 
circulation campaign is not yet 
off the floor. As of now, we have 
received 710 Worker subs out of 
a goal of 9,000, and 385 for the 
DW out of a goal of 2500. Last 
year at this time, the’ figures 
were 2,000 Worker stibs and 633 
for the’ daily paper. So we're 
very far behind. And this, too, 
cuts a deep wad in our finances. 

The few bright spots include 
the ,Maryland-DC area, which 
has come through with 105 
Worker subs out of a goal of 


mes 


EG ns ae 
Received last week _$ 1,997.70 


Total to date 
Still to go . 


Make all checks and. money 
orders payable to’ Robert W. 


‘ Dunn. Send all contributions to 


P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. You can 
buy postal money orders or bank 
checks without revealing iden- 
tity if you so desire. 


il 


175, and with 34 for the DW 
out of a goal of 100; the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas area, which has 
turned up 30 percent of its Wor- 
kers target of 250 subs, and 11 
subs tor the DW; Wisconsinites, 
who have come through with a 
fitth of their goal of 150 for The 
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KASPER MOVES TO MONTGOMERY — 


‘Kasier to 
Assassinate 


A Man... 


$, , . the Supreme Court is there for life, and there’s nothing you can do about 
I mean it’s just—it's so hard te accomplish that it’s 
probably eusier to assassinate a man.” ... John Kasper, as recorded on Edward 


it. An impeachment is silly. 


Murrow’s “See It Now” program Sunday, January 6th. 


The man who made this inflammatory remark about the Supreme Court ar- 
rived in Montgomery, Ala., Tuesday with the avowed purpose of trying to stop bus 


integration, the law of the land. 


ern segregationist, retired Rear 
Admiral John G. Crommelin, 
who in 1954 was spearhead of 
a movement to save Joe McCar- 
thy from Senatorial censure. 
Kasper’s part in the rioting over 
school integration at Clinton, 
Tenn., was dramatized on the 
“See It Now!” show, which sent 
a camera and sound equipment 
to cover one of his meetings. 
However, his astounding attacks 
on the Supreme Court went un- 


reported in the press. The Work- © 


er obtained a transcript of the 
Murrow program and confirmed 
the above quotation. 

John Gates editor-in-chief of 
the Daily Worker and The 
Worker, promptly wired Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, 
supplying the exact Kasper 


quotes and urging his immedi- — 


ate arrest “for inciting to force 
and violence against the Negro 
people.” Queried Wednesday 
by The Worker, as this edition 
went to press, a Department 
spokesman said the Department 
might have something to say 
after consultations. 

In addition to the “easier to 
assassinae a man’ quote, Gates’ 
wire to Brownell cited Kasper's 
statement on the Supreme Court, 
“... they make one of the most 
deadly hydra-headed monsters 
we've ever known, but I am ab- 
solutely confident we're going 


to destroy that.” 
* 


UPON his arrival in Mont- 


—_—_— -— — et 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


ixon’s Office ‘Too Busy’ 
Jo Find Letter from Atlanta 


WASHINGTON.—There is a very important letter, unopened and unheeded, 
somewhere in Vice President Richard M. Nixon’s Senate office sent from Atlanta last 
The letter contained a plea to the vice president to 


week by 60 Negro leaders. 


“make a fact-finding trip to the 
troubled areas of the South” and 
then “recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Amreican people 
a course of action that might be 
as effective as your efforts on be- 
half of the Hungarian refugees.” 

“We've been so busy that we 
haven’t been able to handle the 
mail,” a woman's pleasant voice 
informed me by telephone from 


the Vice Presidents’ office. “So I 


really don’t know a thing about 
the letter you are asking about.” 


She not only knew nothing 
about the specific letter but there 
was no one in the office, she 
said, who knew anything about 
the subject matter of the letter, 
although it had been front-page 
copy in local papers for a few 
days. | 
_ The bombing of four churches, 


two parsonages and various 


shootings, cross bumings, and 
threats of violence against Negro 


leaders in southern cities had 
made little or no impressioi-on 
those manning the vice presi- 
dent’s office, if the voice on the 
other end of the wire was cor- 


rect. 

AN EDITOR in Springfield, 
Mass., quite removed in distance 
and responsibility from the scenes 
of Southern violence as com- 
pared with the vice president, 
was not as indifferent. In an edi- 
torial, quoted in the current 
Washington Afro-American, the 
editor wrote: : 

“The vice president is “ack 


home again {from looking after 


Hungarian refugees in Austria), 
all full of statistics, ideas, ideals 
and suggestions for alleviating 
the very real plight of the Hun- 
gariay refugees. Both he and the 
President have found a splendid 
sounding board for a civil rights 
plea. But why are they wena 

i 


. $o carefully around a disgraceft 


mess that is right under their 
noses?” 
“Mess” is really an understate- 


_,. nent for what is going on dow~ 
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BROWNELL 


gomery, Kasper said he would 
call for the white population to 
defy the Supreme Court integra- 
tion order which has been car- 
ried out in the “Cradle of the 
Confederacy” despite terroristic 
bombings of the Negro churches. 
“Public officials should arrest 
any federal judge or FBI agent 
who interferes,” he said. He 
intends to address White Citi- 
zens Council and Ku Klu Klan 
rallies in Montgomery. 

Except for the cowardly 
bombings of the churches arous- 
ed some white leaders who are 
opposed to integration but be- 
lieved in law. Grover C. Hall, 
editor of the Mongomery Adver- 
tiser, the city’s lone daliy paper, 
wrote editorially: 

“The issue has now passed be- 
yond segregation. The issue is 
whether it is safe to live in 
Montgomery, Ala. Those busses 
should be run with a police pro- 
tection so Obvious and so deter- 
mined that outlaws will desist or 


be run down. If not checkmated © 


now, will not the outlaws be- 
come more bold and more nu- 
merous? Will not continue vio- 
lence pOison this city just as you 
might poison a well?” 

An idea of some of the tactics 
Kasper might employ in stirring 
violence in Montgomery can be 
gleaned from his boasting about 
his Clinton role. “I just went 
from door to door,” he said, “I 
showed them a picture of n----- 
soldiers kissing some white girls 

. now I showed them the pic- 
ture and I asked them if they 
knew about the n going to 


a 
ON THE INSIDE 


We Interview Life's Document 
Expert on the Levine Forgery— 
Sée page 2. 

‘Qur H-Bomb Aijr Secretary 
Looks East—See page 3. 

A letter from the Editor—See 
page 4. 

Our Midseason Pro Star Team 
—See page 10. . 

A Glossy View of American 


oe 


J 


Women—See page ll. 
tat 


He came under the sponsorship of a wealthy South- 


school the next day.” ) 

In his speech at a White Citi- 
zens meeting, Kaspar had the 
following inflammatory words 
on President Eisenhower and 
Democratic Presidential candi- 
date Adlai Stevenson: “Two men, 
both of them dedicated to stupid- 
ity and treachery. . . our Fresi- 
dent today. They're just sworn 


enemies of the American Re- 


public.” | 
CROMMELIN, his Alabama 
sponsor, .uns a recreation park 
in Wetumpka, Ala., for whitcs 
only. The retired Admiral w: s 
the director in December, 1954 
of a drive to obtain 10 million 
sigratures in support of McCar- 
thy and against censure (a drive 
which flopped miserably). Titular 
head of this group was Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, retired, 
the man responsible for the na- 
palm bombing of Korean civil- 


jans, and a loud advocate of 


bombing China, Crommelin, in- 
terviewed by this reporter at the 
time at the outfit's headquarters 
in New York’s Hotel Roosevelt, 
included Sen. Ralph Flanders (R- 
Vt) among those meant by the 
words, “willing stoogés” of “com- 
munism” on the group’s peti- 
tions. Some of the generals ard 
admirals behind this “Save Mc- 
Carthys camapign were also 
prominent in the fascist-like “For 
America” outfit - which existed 
brietly with headquarters in Chi- 
Cago, 

Kasper, executive secretary of 
the Seaboard White Citizens 
Council, was arrested for obe 
structing the U. §. court order in 
Clinton. He was acquitted by a 
local country jury. Clinton High 
School principal D. J. Brittain . 
told reporters: “There has ‘een 
increasing evidence of trouble 
ever Since Kasper was acquitted.” 

In an unanimous statement fa- 
voring the continuation of inte- 
grated schooling in Clinton High 
School, the school’s 25 teachers 
said at the. time the school was 
shut down temporarily: “We 
feel we would have succeeded 
and were making progress until 
John Kasper’s acquittal and the 
organization of the White Youth 
Council ( a subsidiary of Kas 
pers group). The activities of 
this small group in. our school 
have been of a vicious nature, 
obviously prompted by mature 
persons.” 

THIS IS the man who has 
now moved to Montgomery to 
again orgamize defiance of the 
law of the land. He put it this 
plainly, as recorded on the tele- 
vision program: 

“. » « aS long as there js one 
living white man in the U. S., 
the Supreme Court is not the law 
of the land. That decision is not 
the law of the land now or never 


will be. Never!” 


Must this sinster figure, buck- - 
el by fascist-minded elements, 
pe aagin allowed to provoke 
bloodshed in open defiance of 


the law? What is the Department 
ef Justice waiting for? | 
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Expert on the Levine 


By MILLY SALWEN 

LIFE Magazine has printed a forgery but its 5,700,000 
readers aren’t likely to find out about it. Last spring the story 
was worth 12 pages. Last week Life’s own document expert, 
Albert D< Osborn refuted its story.|~ 

‘But Life won't print that—it isn't) 
news. 

Last April 23, Life editors splash- 
ed across its cover, and through 
pages 34-51 of the issue, a pack- 
aged pair of articles based on a 
single document, a letter supposed 
ly written in 1913 by a Russian Col 
one] Yeremin, naming Stalin as 8! mind calling me back?” 
spy for the Czar’s secret police | When we phoned back, Osborn 

If this document is demolished; had reread Life for himself. 
as evidence the whole pyramid of| Questioned about the article, 
stories must fall. ‘and the caption, Osborn said final- 

Last week The Worker reprint- ly, “I wasn’t connecting the two 
ed in full the findings of another typings. I think it’s a little mislead- 
document expert, Martin K. Tytell, ™s. I think anyone who knows any. 
proving in detail this letter was thing about typing would see that. 


forged. as 
* | HE LAUGHED AGAIN. “You 
ISAAC DON LEVINE, the anti- talk to my friend Levine. He'll tell 
Soviet careerist, had written the/ you all you want to know. 
piece headed “A Document on! You know writers! They just go 
Stalin as a Czarist Spy.” Life print- right ahead and write an article 
ed it to buttress another, longer/2ny way they like. I wouldn't have 
article by Alexander Orlov, called Written it just like that — you 


“The Sensational Secret Behind wouldn't have either.” 
Damnation of Stalin.” | Later that day we finally con- 
To verify the manufactured Yer-| nected with the office of Life's dep- 
uty managing editor, Robert T. El- 


emin document . Levine produced | Ri ine teat Fagg eM aoe 
another letter, this one actually)" 2 >? 


writien in 1912 by a Russian police| ye Ph fee 65 : oe eo! 
official. The second was offered as °° tell gp ies — 
prodf, the (“stabdard.” as the pro-| Mir: Tytell's material. He sent the 


Pocstinnole call full report and it’s here this morn- 
2 en ‘ing but I haven't had a chance to 
Levine wrote that the document 


expert, Albert D. Osborn, itongitl ssh 
it could have been (from) a ma-| 
chine of the same model.” had iad 
Life’s caption altered this to read:| «= 
“Comparison of typing used for’ 
Stalin letter (left) and in other 
document known to have come 
from the St. Petersburg Department 
of Police (right) convinced expert 
that they were written on machines 
of same make and model. .. .’| 
(Our emphasis). | 
Tytell’s research tumed up this 
startling faet: the letter used as the 
standard had been typed on an old 
Remington made in Elmira, N. Y.,. 
but the forged letter had actually, 
een written on a German machine, 
an Adler. 


had put a call through to Levine's 
Waldorf, Maryland, home, but 
there was no answer. But about 
the caption: was. it true? 

“I don’t quite understand what 
jyou_ mean by, ‘is it true. I know 
‘youre reading it accurately, but 
“|hearing it isn’t the same as read- 
“ling it for yourself... . Would you 


? 


j 


} 


* 
THIS WAS PUZZLING: Tytell 
icated in his 


| 


ea J 
» . 


‘ 
. | | 

AFTER Tytell’s exposure of the! : 
fraud, we tried to reach one of had offered the material to Life 
Life’s editors, and Levine himself.' with no results. 
While we waited to get through; “Mr. Tytell never did submit it 
we contacted Life’s own writing to us—as a document, that is. He 
expert, Osbron, the man Levinejdid offer it as an article, at one 
had called “America’s leading ex-|time, but never as a document, to 
pert on questioned documents.” [any of the chief editors.” Then he 
We reached him by phone in his added, “I intend to read it over- 


LEVINE 


; 


| 
i 
} 


7 


lers, Coward-McCann, had to say 
about the Tytell paper. Levine had shaken at all by the Tytell report./ 
“On that point, I cannet ecom-| 
ment. at this moment. I haven't} 
ie | ‘spoken to Mr. Levine. He’s ex-| of the land. A small, but de- 
: ‘|chief, was brief: | 
| “Fve looked over the paper, view long enough to leave our} 
: | briefly,” he said. “I think what he number for him. 
Elson was asked who was re-} 


if they had had the Tytell facts in’ son of typing 


'tion it's impossible to answer, be- 
‘cause we have published a book.) 
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while he is in the city? 
“No, I’m sorry. He’s not of our! 


chance. 

NOW 
Tytell’s materials, what did she 
think of it? 

“I don't know what to think,” 
she said. “. . . I certainly dont 
think Levine is infallible. But he's’ 
been a journalist, in Russia, com- 
munism has been his special -sub- 
ject for 20 or 30 years... . The 
White Russians in New York ap- 
parently accept the story.” 

“The whole affair is so murky.”! point of view..So is Mr, Levine. 


THAT SHE HAD ml 


| rupted herself. “I don’t know any- 
thing.” 

We left our phone number and 
a message te call. | 


FINALLY, WE reaehed Elson. 
After an initial pause, he said. 


4 
5 


4 


Still waiting to reach Elson, we} .“We published Mr. Levine in! 


wondered what Levine's publish-'good faith,” Elson said. 


; 


expanded the Life article into a 
book published last year called 
“Stalin's Great Secret”. 

Cass Canfield, Jr., the editor-in-| pected in New York this after- 
‘noon. We interrupted the inter- 


; 
' 
; 


says is interesting. I wouldn't know | 

what to say about it...” ‘sponsible for captions, Life er the 
Would Coward-McCann have author? 

published the Levine manuscript! The caption had said “compari-: 

... convinced expert 

time? ‘that they were written on machines! 
“Well, that’s the kind of ques-'of same make and medel.” 

Elson replied: 

“I cannot enter into that. I stand 

So it’s an irrelevant question. by the article as a whole.” On Ty- 
“This has become a theoretical tell’s research in Europe, retracing 

discussion on Levine's findings. Levine’s step-by-step account, the 

There just isn’t anything for me to:editor said: es 

say. He'll have his own comments,! “That’s another matter. I will 

and I haven’t anything to add, and not debate it. 

I don’t want anything added.” Tytell’s documented research on 
We left our phone number, in the typewriters are “highly techni-j 


) 


{ 


company. Fd prefer—” She inter-| 


“[ve read Mr. Tytell’s report} - 
and he’s certainly entitled to his} 


+ 


We wondered if his faith was} 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Seuth. For aside from the vio- 
y supposed “private per- 
| sons,” there are actions by 


ci 
and state governments in deft. 
ance of the U.S. S me Court 
and what Attorney ( Her- 
Brownell has said is the law 
which we Americans live. 
Brownell was reminded by the 
egro leaders meeting in At- 
' Janta that he had dec ae 


lence 


a OFFICE 
‘ol 


; 
: 
) 


| December that anyone attempt- — 
+ ing to enforce jimcrow seatin; 


} 


laws on public conveyances 
would be committing “a crime 
against the U.S.” And the leaders 
- wanted to know from Brownell 
whether he meant those words 


| and if he did then to meet with 


them so as to determine to what 
“extent . .. we can rely upon 
the Federal ernment .. . to 
have the law complied with.” 


THERE IS STILL no evidence 
of a reply by Brownell to the 
request for a conference, and 
except for a routine announce- 


» + 


| ment that the FBI is investigat- 


ing the Montgomery bombings, 
there has been no moves by the 
Attorney General to back up his 
December declaration in support 
of the High Court decision 
against segregated local buses. 

If the Attorney General acted 
in the Atlanta case where six 
Negro ministers have been ar- 
rested for violating the separate 
seating law, and in Birmingham 
where 22 Negroes are awaiting 
trial on the same offense, the 
| Negro leaders held, it would 
help many Southern white lib- 
ee to stand up on the side of 
justice. 

As for the Negroes, there was 
no read back from desegregation. 
This is how they put it in their 
statement from Atlanta last 
week: 

_ “We are convinced that the 
great majority of white South- 
erners are prepared to accept 


and abide by the supreme law 


termined minority resorts to 
threats, bodily assaults, cross 

ings, bombings, shootings 
and open defiance of the law in 
an attempt -to force us to re- 
treat. 

“But we cannot in clear con- 
science turn back. We have no 
moral ehoice but to continue the | 
S e, not for ourselves alone, + 
but for all America ... We 
have the God-given duty to help 
ourselves and our white brothers 
from the tragic self-destruction 
in the quagmire of racial hate. 
We must_continue to stand firm 
for our right to be first class 
citizens, even in the face of 
death. We have no other 
choice.” 

THE CONFERENCE that is- 


case Levine checked in there. Just cal,” too difficult for laymen to fol-' 

before he ended the call, Canfield|low, Elson suggested. 

added. “These are matters of very great 
“Tl be just as interested as you expert knowledge. Mr. Tytell is a 


| 
‘ 
i 


| 


sued the above statement will con- 
tinue as a coordinating center for 
the -south’s Freedom Fighters 
who, according to the Rev. Martin 


Manhattan office, and put the ques-| night. Why don’t you call me to-'to find what he has to say about) qualified scholar. I accept his qual-' Luther King, Jr., its leader, will 


tion to him: could the suspect’ morrow?” He set the next morning 
document have been typed on an at 11:30 as a convenient time. 

Adler? | At #1:30 sharp Mr. Elson was} 
“if anyone asked me which ma- in conference, so we thought we'd 
chine was used, the Remimgton or try to track down whoever had 
the old Adler, I couldn't say,” he 
said. “We just don’t have them 
enough, here.” Mary Buckley of the Letters de- 

We reminded him he had been partment, in charge of handling 
quoted as positive, and read the!|“suggestions and_ contributions.” 
Life :caption to him. _ |She recalled the Tytell affair viv- 

“Oh, no, I couldn't be conclu-idly, in fact, “I spent most of the 
sive on that. My gosh, it could be} afternoon on this, last Friday.” 
an old Adler. They began in 1909, She told of a call from Tytell last 
you know.” ‘summer: 

We asked it again: he couldn't} “I told him he had two alterna- 
sav for sure it had been typed on'tives. He could write a letter to: 
a Remington? the editors, or anyone he cared to 

“Well, you're speaking here of! pick off the masthead, if he cared 
Russian type,” Osborn explained.'to take issue with Isaac Don Le- 
“I just said it conld be the same. vine. 
make of machine, it,could be aj “I also told him he was perfectly 
Remington, it could be an: Adler. free to submit an article. At that 
We don’t have them enough here' point I probably got very stuffy and 
to be sure.” huffy and said Mr. Levine was a 
highly considered journalist. I told 
Mr. Tytell that if he had an article, 
the way to do it was to submit the 
article, with a covering ietter stat- 
ing his qualifications. 

“He wanted to make sure it was 
printed. Actually, Life is staff-writ- 
ten. Something like the Levine ar- 
ticle is unusual. Nobody here will 
guarantee publication of an article. 
it would be worth my neck to inti- 
mate even that .it had a good 


a a * ' Ts tw ahidi. 


i 
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* 

WE READ the caption again, 
slowly. , Then we asked, is it ac- 
curate? Was that. really your opi- 
- pion? 

“Well, I~” He laughed jovially. 
“I'd. kind of forgetten that, word 
for word. Why don’t you get in 
touch with Levine? You'll get—” he 
laughed again — “more than you 
want... 


We expla 
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just: been there. Could we-'spéak 


ifications without being able to, 
judge his evidence. You shouldn't, | 
ae. 

Suddenly his tone changed, 


“Look, frankly, for Chrissake, we 


it.” 

After 11 calls in the 11 days 
since New Years Eve, down at Le- 
vines home in Waldorf, Maryland, 
somebody finally picked up the 


end sounded surprised to hear New it. As for the Levine piece, we 
York calling. lpublished it in perfectly good 
Why, “hes IN New York,” she | faith.” 3 
said. She gave the operator the! Without intending to be im- 
number where, she said, he can|pertinent, we wondered: would 
always be reached: the American: Life have used the Levine story if! 
Committee for Liberation, which|the Tytell facts were available be- 
runs Radio Liberation. forehand? ) 
At their office, the switchboard; “That.....” He paused. “I'm 
operator said, “Yes, he’s here in not going to answer that question. 
the office. Just a minute.” A long|I’d convict a lot of people if I did. 
pause later, she clicked back on. “I don’t want to be impertinent 
“I'm sorry, she said, “Mr. Le-'either, but you're a _ prejudiced 
vine had gone already. You just; witness, because you work for a 
missed him.” , prejudiced paper, the Daily Work- 
We asked to speak to anyone'er. Look, I've tried to be as helpiul 
who might know his whereabouts. 'as I can because I believe any daily 
The next voice we heard said,|paper is entitled to ask ions. 
“This is just a person in the office.|The editors of the Daily Worker 
. . 1 don’t know where Mr. Levine'and_ the editors of Life certainly: 
is. As far as I know he may not|disagree on anything I can think 
even be in New York.” f sg : 


Of. 66% | 
We tried to interrupt but she, Does Life _ to print any of 
rushed on: “Yes, he’s probably ” Tytell’s report? . . ee 


; 


| 


) 


Washington.” “E den't see that we're | 
We explained that his home had to do it, at the present, time.” 
referred us to this number, and} Will there be any change, in the 
their own. operator said Levine hadjfuture? .—- a as 
= Slowly; he ‘answered: “No."4° ig 
‘Revine riever did éall back, 1°: 


| 


to someone he usually: confers with 
Atte ti Stig 5 


~ 


other representing 


eréieer : 
‘year because he wanted to vote. 


j S . 3 dk . " ¥ phe ve ‘ aet4s } ue Tt 
a9 pois Se lade CMe, cate fal uligrae, “GSe 


“<< 


arouse the good white people to 
get behind the colored man and 


° , 
iserve as his ally.’ 


Attendance at the conference is 
news, itself, for there was repre- 


turned down Tytell. Life’s efficient) phone. The call was person-to-per-|stand by the Orlov article, or as an'sented not only the church, but 
‘switchboard located her — Miss|son and the woman at the other|editor I wouldn't have published also labor and leading Negro edu- 


cators. Present were: 

-~Reverends T. J: Jemison, Baton 
Rouge, La.; F. L. Shuttlesworth, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Frank Gordon, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; S. A. Baker, 
Knoxville; Kelly Smith, Nashville; 
W. T. Crutcher, Knoxville; Owen 
Pelt, Chicago:~R. E. James, Knox- 
ville; J. L.’ Ware, Birmingham; 
Avery Alexander, New Orleans; 
Henry C. Bunton, Memphis; Davis 
A. Dennis, New Orleans, and Ju- 
lian Smith of Atlanta. — ee 

Among the laymen present were: 

Russell R. Lasley, international 
vice president, AFL-CIO United 
Packinghouse~ Workers, and two 
senting the same union 


i— John Hall and Charles Hayes. 


Also; Mrs. S. A. Baker, Knox- 
ville; Arthur. Brown, NAACP, 
Charleston, §. C.; Robert: D. Rob- 
terson, NAACP, Norfolk, Va.; Wil- 
son McLaughlin, Atlanta; Whitney 
Young, ‘Dean-of the Atlanta School 
of Social Werk; Edward P. Smith, 
NAACP, Jackson, Miss.,’and Gus 


- 
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ur A-Bomh Happy Air Secretary Looks East 


By ART SHIELDS 


THE A-BOMB-—perhaps the H-Bomb—danger hangs over the Middle East. And that means over the U. S. A. as well. 
For atom warfare has quick chain reactions. ... The danger is out in the open today. For threats to drop the Hell Bombs are 
coming from the man in charge of dropping these mass murder weapons. . . . This firebrand is Donald A. Quarles, the Presi- 


dent’s Secretary of Air, who 
has made a dozen drop-the- 
bomb speeches in the last 
year.... 
Quarles isn’t just talking, 
however. The 62-year-old Air: 
Secretary is one of the most pow- 
erful men in Washington in 1957. 
He spends more than 17 billion’ 
dollars a year on his Air-Atomic 
Armada. And he hade his latest: 
A-Bomb threat after Eisenhower 
announced his Middle East policy 
this month. . . | 
Ike’s policy ma 
military intervention in the oil- 
rich lands of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The pretext for intervention ' 
would be what Eisenhower calls 
“Communist aggression.” | 
+ 
THE technique of intervention 
has changed enormously, however. 
It means much more than landing 
craft and foot-slogging infantry- 
men today. It means bombs. And 
Quarles began shaking the Hell 
Bomb the tay after Ike's declara- 
tion. We'll use atomic weapons 
in any “little wars” that follow, he! 
told the League of Republican 
Women in Washington. ! 
This means that Quarles will be 
a hundred times more savage than 
Anthony Eden, the recent British 
Prime Minister, if he gets a chance. 
For Eden merely wrecked Port 
Said with TNT. But Quarles 
would turn it into a second Hiro-, 
shima if Ike pronounces Egypt 
guilty of “Communist aggression.” 
Unfortunately Quarles is not the 
only Atom-Happy figure in Ike’s 
oficial family. Commander Pate of 
the U. S. Marines was hinting at 
atomic war in the Middle East a 
few days before. And Ike’s Chief 
of Naval Operations — Admiral 
Burke—was waving the big bomb 
before that. The Sixth Fleet in the 
Eastern Mediterranean is “ready 
for all out nuclear war,” he boast- 
ed last September. 
* 


ONE might mention other atom- 
maniacs too. But Quarles is one: 
of the most powerful figures in the 
global-suicide crowd. So we'll take 
a look at his beginnings. 

His beginnings were poor—fi- 
nancially speaking. But the family 
had pride in its aristocratic past. 
For the Quarles family belonged 
to the busted Dixie aristocracy that 
went down in the Civil War. His 
grandparents were rich planters in 
old Mississippi until ~ af oe troops 
freed the slaves. And Quarles’ 
father became a small town dentist, 
in Arkansas, where the future Air 
Secretary was born. 

But young Donald hooked on 
to something big in a later genera- 
tion. He climbed up the ladder of 
the telephone trust that is the big- 
gest corporation in America, with 
15 billion dollars of assets today. 
And by 1950 he was vice-president 
of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co.’s billion dollar sub- 
sidiary—the Western Electric Co. 

* 

THAT:S big. But the Morgan and 
Rockefeller bankers behind Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph liked 
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Donald _—e well. He was an 
able, hard-working, ruthless execu- 
tive, with some knowledge of 
science. And they had a bigger job 
for Quarles in sight. That was 
building the A-bomb itself. 

The A-Bomb is assembled b 
A.T. & T.’s Sandia Corp. near Al- 

buquergue, N. M. This company 

is owned by the telephone trust 
through Western Electric. 
Quarles was its president when Eis- 
enhower came in. 

“His job,” said Time Magazine 
of Aug. 22, 1955, was “building 
atom bombs and designing and de- 
veloping new nuclear weapons.” 

NOTE: Quarles was not de- 
veloping Atomic Energy for Peace. 
That gets very secondary attention 
in America today. He was building 
instruments of death to help Wall 
Street’s drive to dominate. 

And it is doubttul if any Ameri- 
can executive ever directed the pro- 
duction of such a vast apparatus of 
death up to that time. 

* 


~QUARLES built the Hell Bomb 
under the “private enterprise” aus- 
pices of the telephone trust, which 
has destroyed private enterprise in 
the voice transmission industry. But 
this is the kind of “private enter- 
prise” that put up the funds for 
Ike’s election. And Quarles was 


‘quickly coopted by the Cadillac 


Cabinet with the blessing of 
A.T.&T. The blessing and some- 
thing else. For the re sh trust 
provided Quarles with a life pen- 
sion of $10,000 a year when he re- 
tired to enter “government service.” 


. 
IKE GAVE A.T. & T.’s bomb 


maker a bi 
got $1,200,000,000 a year to spend 
on “Research and Development” of 
new weapons. He was working on 
7,000 to 8,000 “new weapons proj- 
ects” he told an interviewer in 1955. 
And he listed some of his more 
deadly devices. 

There was NERVE GAS, for in- 
stance. NERVE GAS, said Quarles, 
causes paralysis and death. .. . It 
is “lethal in all doses. Quarles also 
announced that he was developing 
“bacteriological warfare devices. 


This information was no surprise, 
States 


r has refused to sign the international 
' J \agreement forbidding germ war- 
oe -- lfare, which many nations signed 


Sie: » 


_ | 30 years ago. 
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Napalm bombs, which burned 
Korean women and children to a 


- crisp, were also being perfected by 
- Quarles’ personnel. 
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/quided missiles. But he conced 


» Quarles was. also developin 


that the H-Bomb was the most “ef- 


at” killer! of all. And. he. -has| -- 
been - extolling nuclear bombs as! 


And| 


job at onoe. Quarles | 


the best of all weapons for al kinds 
‘of wars since he became Air Secre- 
tary more than a year ago. 

Ike’s Air Secretary is sorry the 
Hell Bombs weren't used in Korea. 
He expressed his regrets at an Air 
‘Force Association luncheon in 


Washington on Feb. 4 of last year. 
| “T cannot conceive that we will 
‘ever again employ our air power 
as we did in Korea,” Quarles de- 


early Winter. And on Nov. 28 he 


made a sensational revelation. 

The U. S., said Quarles, is keep- 
ing— 

“,.. approximately ONE THOU- 
SAND planes in the air every min- 
ute round the clock.” 

They are kept there in readiness 


‘lto strike against what he calls 


“Communist aggression.” 

Quarles Ba « this announce- 
ment at a dinner of 1,800 members 
of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers in New York’s 
Hotel Statler. 

Quarles added that Air Force 
weapons include bombs with a blast 
power of ONE MILLION TONS. 
And “NO MORAL GROUNDS” 
would rule out nuclear war under 


present conditions, he said. 
* 


’ 
' 
' 


“little wars” quickly with nuclear 
weapons, he kept repeating. And 
the New York Times finally re-' 
marked (Sept. 27, 1956) that 
Quarles was the first high Admin- 
istration official to give “public 
confirmation” of the policy of using 
nuclear weapons “against local ag- 
gression. 


; 
’ 


* 
THE U. S. Air Secretary became 


knows nothing about, 


BUT one wonders what Quarles 
knows or cares about “MORALS.” 
What morals has a man who plans 
more Hiroshimas? 

There are “morals” that Quarles 


There are the morals of working 


-|'men and women and farmers and 


scientists and other professional 
people, who believe in LIFE in- 
stead\of DEATH. There are hun- 
dreds of millions of foes of the A- 
Bomb and H-Bomb here and 
abroad. And I'm betting they'll stop 
the bombers’ death missions. 
That's not\a sure bet, however. 
It’s not a sure\bet when men like 
arles and Pate and Burke have 
the Hell Bombs in their fists. It’s 
not a sure bet when ONE THOU- 
SAND bombers are in the air day 
and night. : 
But it’s a good bet, Ithink. 


But preventing the war isn’t 


clared. And he insisted that the’ still more bellicose after the defeat|/enough. The H-Bomb tests must 


United States must be ready to use 
nuclear weapons in “local” wars 
as well as big ones. 


Quarles came back to this theme’ made several Atom Bomb and Anti- 
again and again. Let's win the!Soviet speeches in the Fall andiscientists say. 


of the imperialists in Egypiand the 
Soviet intervention on behalf of the 
Kadar Government in Hungary. He 


WORLD OF LABOR 


THE LEFT AND THE UNIONS: 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ON MY schedule of un- 
attended business, is a let- 
ter signed “A Worker” from 
York, Pa., which appeared 
in the Dec. 24 issue of the 
Daily Worker, 
raising some 
trade union 
questions it 
which he con- 
cluded with a 
request that | 
“straighten” 
him out if he 
is “wrong.” 

I, of course, 
don't undertake 
to “straighten” anyone out. May- 
be I am the one who needs to be 
“straightened” out, I certainly 
don’t claim to have all the an- 
swers. But I will throw my few 
cents into any discussion of union 
problems, as I propose to do in 
this case. 

Our correspondent says he has 
been a full-time officer in two 
unions, including a “left union” 
and has long been active in rank 
and file movements. He has. ap- 
parently followed the left and 
Communist movement and pol- 
icies closely for years. He sug- 
gests the left change its view on 
“dual unionism” and adds “I am 
no longer convinced that we 
should attempt to work within 
the labor movement as it is now 
constituted.” 

‘He sees no possibility of foro- 


ig the labor ement to “take 


iy 3" 


DISCUSSION WITH A READER 


cracy controlling the unions and 
says the top leaders will stay in 
leadership “with the help of the 
State Department.” The writer 
also belittles the current protest 
movement in the steel union over 
the dues raise and assures us that 
David McDonald will make good 
his threat to expel the rank and 
file leaders and “get away with 
ay | 
He concludes with the view 
that “it was not because of our 
‘mistakes’ (as nearly everyone is 
attributing our failures to these 
days) that we were unable to 
upset these bureaucratic hench- 
men.. It was instead because of 
the objective conditions we 
faced.” And he takes a negative 
view towards continuing the out- 
look of “the past ten years” of 
working “within” and believes 
the only hope is “helping to 
build the left-wing union” pre- 
sumably outside the main stream. 
* 


I DON’T think the view of 


our correspondent that it is use- 


less to work “within” the main 
stream of labor is shared by 
many in the left wing toda ’. 
But the pessimism, disorienta- 
tion and loss of perspective ex- 
pressed by the writer is certainly 
more prevalent. That is my real 
concern in writing on this topic. 
Our correspondent feels iso- 
lated, as many. Communists and 
others in the left feel today. He 
looks back to years of bis own 


_ activity in a leading capacity, but 


is very reluctant to critically ex- 
amine his own activities (whether: 
on his initiative.or at the-direc- 
tion of others). It is easier. to 


looks -like 


be stopped as well if the deadly 


Strontium-90 plague is not to pvison 


our bones. And time is running out 


in this latter struggle, the nuclear 


 —- 


throw the ENTIRE responsibility © 
on “objective conditions” and in 
the bargain conclude that any- 
way you cant do a thing in this 
conservatively-run labor move- 
ment. | 


He reflects an historic tend- 
ency in American labor for the 
left to always try to get around 
difficulties by steering off into 
abortive efforts to build “new” 
organizations and a “new” labor 
movement. That was the policy 
of Danie] DeLeon that ended up 
with his Socialist Labor Party 
down toa tiny sect. That was the 
basis of the IWW. That was the 
basis for some ill-conceived small 
independent unions largely ini- 
tiated by Communist-left influ- 
ence in the late twenties and 
early thirties. ' 

That was the thinking among 
many of the leaders of the 
“left” unions expelled by the 
CIO in 1949 who made ins 8 for- 
mal or very weak efforts to re- 
sist and possibly avoid expulsion. 
That remains the thinking among 
some who neglected later pos- 
sibilities to return to the main 
stream. 


THE WRITER talks of “ten 
years’ of trying to work within. 
The truth is that only very re- 
cently, especially since the mer- 
ger, has there been stronger and 
more consistent effort on the. 
part of progressives to establish 
their rights and make their con- 
tributions. within the conserva- 
tive led- unions. The great bulk of 
the past 10 years, unfortunately, 
has been a process of shrinkin 
away from the association wit 
great masses of workers and the 
strong mass base the left de- 
veloped over the previous 10 
years. : 

The ten 
in -face of 7 
-and others, and to seek what 

. (Continued on Page: 11) 
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U, S$. and Soviets Moving 
~Qoser on Arms Cut Plan 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


DISARMAMENT is like the weather. . 


It was accompanied by the new 
budget sent to Congress by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requesting a $2 
billion increase in military expendi- 
tures. 

And Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., made his proposal on 
disarmament on the very day that 
John Foster Dulles was telling a 
Senate committee that the Middle 
East crisis was the worst threat in 
a decade. Dulles wanted Congres- 
sional approval for a blank check 
to send American troops to a huge 
undefined area—the Middle East. 
The excuse was urgently proclaim- 
ed—“Danger of Russian aggression.” 

Dulles was doing his utmost to 
depict a chasm, or at least a brink, 
but here’s how he himself describ- 
ed the danger for which he sought 


the Presidential blank check. |propaganda advantages by both 


Asked by members of the House’ 
Foreign Affairs Committee on Jan. 


7 what evidence he had about a| USSR, spoke last Monday, it was)ing back and forth most commen- 
'tators missed the significant fact 


threatened Soviet attack on the} fa 
‘that the U. S. accepted the Soviet: 


Middle East, Dulles first put some 


DULLE 


sides. After Lodge, for the U. S., 


and then, Vasily Kuznetzov for the 


clear what Prime Minister Nehru 
meant when he said during his re- 


English on the ball: ‘cent visit that the American and 


“I don’t know of any demon-| 
“that! 


strable evidence,” he said, 


‘Soviet positions on disarmament 
‘were remarkably close. 


the Soviet Union is going to attack: * 


the United States, but we have 
bases ready just in case.” 
* 


SOME Congressmen’ werent 
satisfied with that evasion, so they 
pressed again. What dangers are 
there of a Soviet attack in the Mid- 
le East? So finally Dulles hit it 
straight: 

“We do not have concrete evi- 
dence of a planned attack on this 


area. ... The fact that we don't 


have evidence of attack does not 
prove that they are not going to 
attack.” | 

Trv that on tor logic if you can! 

A week later, on the 14th, Dulles 
was before the Senate Foriegn Re- 
Jations Committee, giving — the 
same kind of testimony. This time 
he was even more factual. “Soviet 
ground, naval and air forces are 
stationed in the areas adjacent to 
the Middle East,” the Secretary 
warned ominously. If that conjures 
up a network of Soviet military 


LODGE proposed for the U. S.: 


‘nuclear materials be used for peace- 


ful — under effective inter- 


tae 
i‘nahonal inspecton. 


advance notice be given of nuclear 
bomb tests. Later there can be a 
‘reduction and then a halt of the 
tests—but not now. 

3. That armed forces of the U. S. 
‘and USSR be limited to 2,500,000, 


| 


for France and Britain the figure 


‘is to be 750,000. 
4. That experiments on outer 


space missiles be for peaceful pur- 


poses under internationai control. 

5. That an inspection system be 
‘set up to bar surprise attacks. 

* 

KUZNETSOV proposed for the 
Soviet Union: 

1. Immediate stopping of all nu- 
clear bomb test explosions. 

2. Reduction this year of armed 
forces of the USSR, U. S. and China 


' 


1. That all future production of 


| 2. Pending such an agreement, | 


bases outside its own territory— , 
like our bomber base in Saudi|to 2,500,000 and of Britain and 


Arabia, for example—Dulles soon France to 750,000, with reductions 
demolished that impression. W.cre|next year to 1,500,000 for the U. S., 


are these Soviet forces stationed?) USSRK and China, and 650,000 for ment so far. 


i 
| 


Britain and France; all other pow- 
ers to be limited to 250,000. 

3, Reduction by one-third dur- 
ing 1957 of the armed forces of 
the USSR and those of the Western 
powers stationed in Germany. 

4. To set up an open skies in- 
spection system such as Eisenhow- 
er proposed, but limited to an area 
480 miles on each side of the East- 
West dividing line in Europe. 

5. Reduction this year of NATO 
forces in Western Europe and of 
the Warsaw pact forces in Eastern 
Europe. 

6. Withdrawal of all foreign 
troops and bases in foreign terri- 
tory within two years. 

7. Establishment of “strict and 
effective international control over 
the fulfillment of the disarmament 
obligation.” ) 


WITH all the recrimination fly- 


proposals on ground inspection at 
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Dear Readers: 

I am happy to shake hands, 
figuratively speaking, through 
the pages of this paper with our 
thousands of readers and friends. 

The Worker is really a coop- 
erative enterprise. It doesn't 
belong to any individual or 
small group of individuals. It 
belongs to its readers. and sup- 
porters all over the country. 
This paper is yours. 

In next week’s issue we will 
celebrate the 33rd anniversa 
of the Daily Worker. It wi 
also mark the 21st birthday 
the weekend Worker. 

At age 21 we feel there's 
much to look back on with pride, 
but much more to look forward 
to with youthful eyes and spirit, 
with courage, vision and dedi- 
cation to the welfare of the 
working poops our country. 


WE OF THE WORKER 
staff recognize that the times 
clamour for change—change in 
content, in financing, in circula- 
tion. First, as to content. 

ite our small staff and 
limited resources, we are de- 


the same time that the Soviets ac-| 
cepted the open skies proposal for| 
a key area of Europe. 


termined to improve The Work- 
er and make it a better, more 
interesting paper, a_ stronger 


All of which would prompt a sen-' 
sible person to ask: Why do they 
keep talking about disarmament 


fighter for higher living stand- 
ards, peace, civil liberties and 
civil rights, for the new social- 
ist society that must replace the 


without coming to any agreement? | 


Why, for example, was Lodge 
so afraid of the Soviet proposal to. 
top H-Bomb testing now? Most 
scientists are in agreement that 
continuation of such tests is a peril 
to the health of mankind. Here is 
one aspect of disarmament which 
has a built-in inspection system, as 
Adlai Stevenson pointed out again 


insanity and barbarism of the 
big business profit system. 

Weve already made a start. 
Here are some of the new things 
youve been reading in recent 
issues: 

® Virginia —CGardner’s _ series 
pointing up the dangers of 
strontium-90 from H-bomb fall- 


and again during the election cam- 
paign—because an H-Bomb ex- 
plosion can be detected anywhere 
immediately. 

Why not hold a summit parley as 
proposed by the Swiss government? 

Above all — why not undertake 
Soviet-American negotiations on 


out and what the government 
isnt doing about it. 

® Lester Rodney's on-the- 
spot reports of the big anti- 
segregation battles in Clinton, 


Letter from the editor- 


Tenn., and Montgomery, Ala. 


® Pro and con discussion of 
such controversial public issues 
as the school crisis, foreign ec 
nomic aid, the Soviet interve 
tion in Hungary, “Baby Doll, 
the cause of car accidents. 

© Milly Salwen’s expose of 
an anti-Soviet forgery published 
by Life magazine. 

* 


THESE AND OTHER re. 
cent features are only a begin- 
ning. In the near future we'll 
publish a series on socialism for 
the U. S. We are working 
on plans for health and science, 
columns, a women’s section, and 
the regular publication of fiction 
—possibly a serial. 

But all this and much more 
can't be done by us alone. We 
need your ideas and suggestions. 
Please write us and let us know 
what youd like to see in The 
Worker. 

Don't hesitate to criticize (or 
praise) anything you read. Send 
us clippings from your local 
papers, write us about events in 
your community, your shop, 
your trade union, church 6r 
other organization that you think 
are of general interest. 

And don't forget: to keep our 
flag flying, to carry out the 
plans that you and we make, 
we must put our fund drive 
over the top and get thousands 
of additional subs. 

What's The Worker got that 
Collier's with its 4,000,000-plus 
circulation and big business 
financing didn’t have? It has 
YOU-—ordinary people whose de- 
votion and work are the paper's 
life-blood. 

In the name of our entire staff, 
many thanks and congratulations 
for all you have done the past 
21 years. We know you'll keep 
doing it. 

—A. B. MAGIL, Editor. 


_—! 
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disarmament and other issues, in- 
cluding the Middle East crisis—as' 
Mrs. Roosevelt has urged, as Walter 
Lippmann has suggested. Propa- 
ganda advantages are all well and’ 
good. But the real advantage ac-| 
crues to that nation which shows 
that it is trying to cut the Gordian 


knot that has prevented disarma-| 


eee 


Dulles read off the places: the 
Black Sea, the Ukraine, the Caucas- 
us, Central Asia and Bulgaria. All, 
of course (except Bulgaria), are in) 
Soviet territory.. It's the same as 
thougn Russia complained that 
American forces are stationed in. 
Kansas City, New York, California, 
and the Florida keys. | 

* 

BESIDES Soviet armed forces, 
stationed on Soviet territory, Dulles 
cited other specific examples of 
the Soviet threat. “Communist By GEORGE MORRIS 
propaganda,” Dulles said, “is vig-; — 
orously at work. Its Arab Janguage| 
radio bombards the area. The out- 


McClellan Prepares 
New Racket-Hunting 
Smear Against Labor 


THIS YEAR promises the biggest racket-hunting season 
and the scariest labor-racketeering headlines we have had in 


put has recently gone up 50 per-,a long time. A resolution in the Senate appropriating $250,- 


cent. And don’t we have radio|000 for the investigation is sure 
broadcasts? of passage. The Senate Investigat- 

Dulles also warns that one mil- ing sub-committee, headed by 
lion Arab refugees are’a special Senator John McClellan, has for 
tafget for Communist propaganda.| months been digging up dirt in 
Does this require a threat of Amer-! widely scattered unions for public 


in their inside pages. 


proposals was how close’ they were! 


ican military intervention? Or does, 
not common sense and decency re- 
quire that some of our resources be! 
used through the United Nations 
to resettle the refugees and end 
this cancerous situation ni the Mid- 
dle East? 

All of this detracted from the 
subject at hand—disarmament. So 
much so that most papers, which 
plastered Dulles’ dire warnings on 
page one, buried the U. S. and the 
Soviet disarmament proposals deep, 


The amazing thing about the 
Seviet and American disarmament 


—despite . the efforts to secure’ 


;e on 


display some time in March. 

The Senate Labor Committee, 
composed of members more friend- 
ly to labor, also claims jurisdiction 


in the field and is bidding for the | 


appropriations. But the. McClellan 
committee is credited with having 
the inside track and will run the 


show, even if the other commit- — 


tee is given a part in some sort of 


joint hearings. The McClellan com-— 


mittee’s men have already jumped 
into many situations, seized mate- 
rial and are preparing to dish it 
out. 


7 thood of Teamsetrs with affiliates in 


THE NO. 1 UNION affected 
by what is already known, of the 


: . 


Minneapolis Labor Joins 


Campaign on Housing Bias 


Special to The Worker 


secretary, noted that “perhaps you 


| MINNEAPQALIS. — Stronger ae noticed that you have. not 
bor support to enactment of a;been served in local restaurants or 
‘Minnesota “open occupancy law’jhotels by Negro waitresses or 
to prohibit all discrimination in| waiters.” There are none except 
rental and sale of housing and to.in one or two department stores 
help open up the growing subur- or drug store counters, he declared. 
ban areas to Negro residence: de- “Negroes drive taxis in Balti- 
veloped here last weekend in a more, but not in Minneapolis,” 
Minneapolis AFL-CIO joint Insti- Granger added. 
tute on Human Relations. | JOHN PEMBERTON, chair- 

A state law to deal with the rank’ man of the Twin City Chippewa 
discrimination that compels thou- Council called “indescribable” the 
sands o {Negro, Indian and Mex- misery and squalor into which 
ican people to live in decaying|hundreds of Indians leaving the 
slums is the central target of the reservations are being forced as 
state NAACP in the tate Legis-| they crowd 10 to 15 people into a 
lature. isingle residence. 

Some’ 20 local union delegates: Negro delegates were dissatis- 
ito the Institute heard leaders of fied with the inadequate appreci- 
/panels on prejudice, discrimina-|ation of the issue of discrimina- 
tion, housing and United Nations tion from white panel members in 
and joined in discussion from the the discussion of the need for more 
floor. ‘housing. Henry Thomas, director 

Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of Phyllis Wheatley House, point- 
lof the United Auto Workers, de- ed out that “restrictive covenants 
iclared that “we can’t hav a first lie at the question.” 
class country while some people! A Negro delegate said strongly 


|are second class citizens.” He out- that “the issue is exploitation of 


' 


McClellan Committee’s 


repara- 
tions is the International 


ther- 
Seattle, Philadelphia, New York,| 


- (Continued on Page 13) —s | 


| proud of its part in making Minne- 


lined progress being made 


fight for civil rights in the South| 
and in the efferts' to enforce clo-' 


ture in the Senate. 
The local labor movement can be 


apolis the first city in the nation 


with a local FE 


in the people, slums are not cheap hous- 


ing. We need to permit people 
to move out of the slums. Open 
up new areas to Negroes in the 
suburbs,” he urged. He added 
that this is related closely to break- 
ing down discrimination in em- 


ordinance and| ployment in the scores of indus- 


of its decisive part in winning the trial plants moving into the sub- 


FEPC ordinances of Duluth and urban 
; 


“te Paul as well as the state FEPC 


Ww. ee 
Plenty of evidence was produced 


on the floor and by the panels of 


the conference, however, to dis-| 
in| 


any notions of complacency 
abor'’s ranks, , | 


areas. 
Frank Adams, president of the 
lis Scheol Board and 


Lester Granger, Urban League the Institute.. 


Ike Earmarks the Budget 


Wisconsin Parley Discusses Radiation Hazards 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — The state 
CIO will press forward for a state 
atom control law, a conference of 
60 Scientists, politicians, civil de- 
fense workers and labor leaders 
was. informed recently by Charles 
M. Schultz, state president of the 
organization. 


The conference, on Jan. 5, had 
been called by Schultz to discuss 
the dangers of “poionous H-Bomb 
fallout,” but covered a much wider 
area. 


Schultz told the conference that 
a bill would be drafted by CIO of- 
ficials, submitted to technical peo- 
le for comment and then placed 
Satins the lawmakers. Its principal’ 
terms, he said, probably would em- 
body suggestions made at the meet- 
ing by L. A. Penn, a city health of- 
ficer and radiation specialist, and 
Mayor Zeidler. 


PENN told the group he be-' 
lieved that more protection from! 
the occupational hazards of radio- 
activity was needed for industrial 
workers. 

There are large numbers of X- 
ray machines in industrial and 
medical use in the state, and their 
radiation is just as dangerous as 
that from an atomic bomb, he said. 
Radium, he said, can be bought 
on the open market by anybody 
wit henough money even though 
it is as dangerous as any of the 
artificial radioactive chemicals over 


which the atomic energy commis- 


sion holds such tight control. 


“I do not want to give a false’ 
impression,” he said. “The people) 


in industry now handling radio- 
isotopes are well trained and are 


doing a good job.” But, he said,’ 


more and more radiochemicals are 
being used and their control is 
becoming too unwieldly for a cen- 
tral, national agency to supervise. 

He said New York and Texas 
had laws empowering the state 
board of health. to make rules for 
radioactive emanation from all 
sources and that Wisconsin, too, 
should have such a law. 


SCHULTZ told the conferees 
that test stations at colleges and 
universities, in public health of- 
fices, at agricultural experimen sta- 
tions scattered over the state could 
collect samples of radioactive, bac- 
terial or chemical agents in the air, 
identify- them and make recom- 
mendations for mitigating their ef- 
fects. 


Mayor Zeidler advocated the for- 
mation of a state. commission to 
gather atomic information, review 
any proposals for atomic aa in 
the state, and exercise similar func- 
tions. 


That proposal was supported by 
Fred ay assistant county smoke 
control officer, who has conducted | 
radiation monitoring studies for 
federal civil defense officials after’ 


‘atom bomb tests. | 


' 
' 


All present agreed on the high 
risks which would be involved from 
not only an atomic war, but from) 
a stepped-up world-wide program, 
of bomb tests. Two of the scien-| 
tists, however, tended to pooh-pooh | 
the present dangers from. tests’ 
which have already taken place. | 


They were Frank Karioris, Mar-| 
quette University physicist, and 
Dr. Frank C. Lawson, assistant 
professor of medicine at the Uni- | 
versity of Wisconsin medical school. 


ye 


State AFL, 
Behind Fisht on Bias in Unions 


By HERBERT SIGNER « 

THE SIGNIFICANCE of a state 
fair employment practices law was 
demonstrated last week when AFL 
and CIO officials of 40 of New 
York’s largest unions pledged to 
take a personal hand in wiping 
out discrimination in labor’s ranks. 

The five-point program adopted 
by the Labor Advisory Committee 
of ‘the N. Y. State Commission 
Against Discrimination also repre- 
sents a strong move to implement 
the AFL-CIO declaration on equal 
rights in unions agreed on at the 
merger convention in December, 
1955. 

lt is symbolic of the power of 
the civil rights issue in the country 
today that this anti-discrimination 
program is the highest degree of 
unity attained so far in the Empire 
State between the Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial 


f educational 
ge the principles and objectives of the) 


HOLLANDER 


| ment, announced the panel might 


ClO Put $ 


ito be carried out through the. mem- 


a 


SEN. HUMPHREY 


Senators Will 
Seek Data on 


Fallout Peril 

WASHINGTON.-—Senators in- 
quiring into disarmament ques- 
tions have agreed informally to 
ask for scientific examination of 
the extent to which nuclear and 
thermonuclear explosions after 
explosions affect health. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Minnesota Democrat, chairman 
of the subcommittee on disarma- 


; 


call on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to set up a special board 
of top level scientists to get their 
opinion, 


shoulder 


to the indigent and for unemploy- 
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Pace 5. 


for the Military 


The Worker Washington Bureau | ' 


WASHINGTON.—About two-thirds of President’s Fise- 


enhower'’s budget of $71.8 billion presented to Congress last 
week is earmarked for militar 

The total estimated expendi-; 
tures surpassed by $3 billion the 
President's estimates for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The fiscal 1958 
increase is almost entirely for the 


nearly three times the amount re- 
quested for labor and welfare. On 
the other hand the nation’s wage 
earners and salaried employes were 
development of atomic: weapon | shown in the budget message to be 
and for the Defense Department’s the principal contributors to the 
military functions.” | federal till. 

‘In support of his request for| The message revealed that with- 
this whopping sum for military and | holding taxes will amount to mcre 
allied projects at home and abroad, than $26 billion in fiscal 1957, 
totalling $45.3 billion, the Presi-| sing to an estimated $27.8 in fis- 
dent’s message bristled with refer- | Cal 1958. Other income taxes for 
ences to “more advanced weap-| the same years are estimated to be 
ons,” “combat power, and to. $11.3 (1957) and $13.2 (1958). 
“nuclear weapons”... (as) . . «| Tucked away in the President’s 
“the most effective deterent to an ™eSsage was the finding that there 
attack on the free nations.” are now 15 million American. past 

* |the age of 65 and that to these and 

LESS THAN $100 million is’ other pensioners there will be paid 
estimated in the budget message an estimated $8 billion dollars in 
to be .expended for public hous-; 1998. There are the message also 
ing. This sum just about equals revealed, 380,000 disabled workers 
the $100 million figure allocated and nearly two million mothers and 
for civil defense. In citing “en- | Children who are getting some form 
couraging progress” in civil de-|% federal aid. 
fense against nuclear attack, the 
President, indulging in extrava- 
gant on told Con-| 
gress that “these gains have been .¢ «4 <4: : : 
partly offset by a increasingly ¢ inflation. He yay A support of 
destructive capabilities of nuclear rat shen MONEY POEs anes at 
aiiinied™ slackening buyers pressure on the 

— ? pee ‘market; but he feared that with- 

He indicated the nations reli- out further steps it might dry up 
ance for defense in the event of credit for much-needed construc- 
nuclear warfare would be the! 


: tion and capital investment. 
radar warning system and the ex-. 


Ja 1g . He preferred leaving to “busi- 
tension of civil defenes education ness and labor leadership” the ‘ob 
and training through “a_ larger | 


: of inspiring the “discipline” neces- 
federal staff to give asistance to sary to keep “a sound dollar.” Ard 
the states and cities.” ‘his proposal for tax reduction to 
Although the budget calls for corporations ran in the same “free 
an estimated expenditure of $2.8; enterprise” direction. It was his 
billion dollars for fiscal 1958 for complete reliance upon the fetish 
labor and welfare, fully two-thirds of free enterprise, whicl: is no 
of this will be for public assistance|longer free that obviously caused © 
him to apologize for not expendi ‘: 
ment insurance benefits. Most of moneys on “meritorious proposals 
the rest goes to routine activities; while at the same time urging a 
of the Labor and Health, Educa-' $100 billion on futile H-bomb shel- 
tion and Welfare -Departments. ters and other forms of “defense.” 
Appropriations for the killer dis- But the outstanding feature of 
eases, cancer, heart disease and) the budget is its continuance of the 


* : 
IT IS A BALANCED budget 
which the President presented, but 
he was worried about the danger 


efforts to tackle job bias in these’ 
industries for years. | 
* 

THE FIVE-POINT union pro- 
sram, as described by SCAD, in-| 
cludes: | 

“1. Direct intervention by the 
rabor group in cases where labor 
unions have been charged before 
SCAD with supporting discrimina- 
tory admission practices or other| 
violations of the law. 

“2. An agreement to participate: 
‘na series of labor-management 
conferences, both regional and in- 
dustry-wide, under SCAD’s aus- 
pices for the purpose of isolating 
causes of discrimination and cor-' 
recting the practices. 

“3. A greatly enlarged statewide 
program 


State Law Against Discrimination 


bership of the unions and the labor 
press in cooperation with SCAD. 
This would include the posting of 


concerning» 


tuberculosis will be, respectively cold war stance with all of the cold 
$2.2 million; $2.1 million, and $4.5 war establishments intact—on paper 
miilion. at least-when the world and the 
Interest on the public debt, U.S. have moved beyond it. The 
budgeted by the President, budget now awaits the scrutiny of 
amounts to $7.3 billion dollars, or Congress and the people. | 


Budget at a Glance 


Here are some of the key items in the budget, for the fiscal 
year 1958 (beginning July 1, 1957) compared with the Budget 
Bureau's estimates of what these items will be for-the current (1957 
fiscal year) (1957) fiscal year, ending June 30, 1957; and actual 
results for-the previous fiscal year. (Figures are in millions of dollars.) 

RECEIPTS 

1956 
Actual 
$35,334 
21,299 
10,004 
7,296 
EXPENDITURES 
Major national security _._____ $40,641 
International affairs and finance 1,846 
Veterans services and benefits_ 4,756 
Labor and welfare 2,776 
Natural resources 


1957 1958 
Estimated Proposed 
$38,500 $41,000 
21,400 22,000 
10,691 10,071 
7,750 8,420 


$40,965 $43,335 
2,352 2,444 
4,851 5,027 
3,032 3,038 | 


Individual income taxes ______ 
Corporation income taxes 
Excise taxes 


1,104 
2,028 
6,846 


Organizations. {came under heavy and persistent 
In 1944 New York became the fire from civil rights forces for its’; 
first state to enact an anti-discrim- numerous shortcomings. -Progress lishments and union headquarters. 
ination law with a fair employment made in this period came almost, _ 4. An agreement to study , 2 
practices program. It took some,exclusively from the pressures gen--SCAD's 1957 legislative program and is responsible for carrying out 
years of struggle by a labor-Negro- erated by the Negro people’s or- With a view to making more ef.|the program. 
progressive coalition, including the ganizations and liberal and Left fective the tools of the agenc for Among the unions involved are 
Communists, to break through a groups. |carrying out the purpose of the the Printing Trades, Machinists, 
hostile legislature to set this prece-| Jn the recent period, however, law. Auto Workers, Hotel and Restau- 
dent. ‘partly as a result of the growing “5. Full participation in a plan! ant, ILGWU, Teamsters, Retail, 
Since then, 15 of the 48 states impact of the civil rights struggle under which the Labor Advisory, Wholesale and Department Store, 
have passed some kind of anti-!nationally, partly arising from com-,Committee will send question- National Maritime, _ Bakery and 
discrimination (FEP) law. ‘mitments made by the new Demo- Naires to every union in the state|Confectionary, Sleeping Car Port- 
Congress, on the other hand, has cratic state administration headed|for the purpose of ascertaining ¢TS, Butchers, Painters, Amalga- 
failed to enact any civil rights law, by Gov. Harriman—SCAD has been the progress which has been made mated Clothing, Electrical, Tex-' 
at all. revitalized under the chairmanship 12 eliminating discrimination in tile, Steelworkers, and AFL and 


* of Charles Abrams. ‘industrial employment -and ad-'CIO city central bodies across the 
IN NEW YORK, the State Com- 


Important gains on the anti- Yancement.” ares : : a | 
mission Against Discrimination is car eral yom in jobs were Although it is not to be expected It is certainly more effective than 


today a vital and increasingly ef-' registered in brewery, bakery, air- 'that this anti-discrimination ar bullets or threats. The hydrogen 

fective force in the continuing)lines, railroad and employment ‘gram will be carried out automat-' fomb area has certainly con- 

battle for equal — in employ-|agencies, ically or speedily in the 40 unions vinetdl the weslel ian” 

ment, housing and ell walks of 9,4 discriminatory practices con- directly involved or likewise spread aed sae 0 Sg SEI 

life. iced Fy eames "Charles Zimmerman, a vice-presi-|throughout the entire New York’  .. isent, North Shore AFL-CIO Coun 

_ Jt wasn’t always so. During the | to goes oo en ae es of hoger oe bes seein ee cil, one of two Department of Labor 

‘ ime! WHica, as. ams put: i, consa-,\Garment Workers Unio chair-| dou at a new er opresentativ: the Salonika Trade 
‘years of the P regim hich, n, , | , rere Greece,” mete rf 


e , Y | ,, CHa , : : 
WSCAD: played: a’ feeble role and, tuted “barriers” khich “blocked ‘all)/man of its executive committee has opened on this front. 


1,371 1,538 
2,269 1,748 
7,260 7,360 


'SCAD posters in industrial estab-| Commerce and housing __ ~~~ 


Interest 


SE eemenentlinenneneesnmnententitiliedanennnnnnn 


How to Make Friends 


“Do you know that the Rus- 
sian ambassador to Greece, Mr, 
Gaiev, spoke the Greek language 
fluently, and made it*his busi- 
ness to visit and talk to farmers, 
factory workers and people in 
the street. | 

“You would be surprised, as I 
was, to find out how effective 
this person to person contact is. 


* 
SCAD’S LABOR Advisory Com- 
mittee is headed by Thomas Mur- 


ray and Louis Hollander state 
presidents of the AFL and CIO. 


| 
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World Survey Shows: 
Cost of Suez Adds to Economic Unce 


By ERIK BERT 


THE Suez adventure of 
England and France has put 
a heavy strain on the econo- 
mies of the capitalist coun- 


tries which had already reach- 
ed a stage of uncertainty and un- 
ease. This is apparent from 
youndup of world economic infor- 
nation available as the new year 
wits launched. 

¥rom the four corners of the 
cap\alist world there are reports 
of inyipient or already mounting in- 
flatioy—with the cost of living ris- 
ing manacingly. 

Sapo ame of the channels of 


trade be\ ween the industrial nations | 


and the wnderdeveloped countries, 
and more intense competition be- 
tween the industrial nations is re- 
ported. 

The centval banks in a number 
of countries have raised the re- 
discount rate repeatedly in an at- 
tempt to restvain the inflationary 


i 


@'ain has repeatedly raised the dis- 
‘count rate to counter this process, 


flation. 
The gravity of the world situa- 
tion was reflected in a New York 


year promises to be the most criti- 
‘cal since World War II for many 
‘national economices and _ private 
businesses.” 

| In England and France inflation- 


ary tendencies are mounting. Brit- 


and has resorted to the Internation- 
‘al Monetary Fund for a loan of 
$561 million in an attempt to bol- 
ster the pound sterling. 


In France the national monetary 
reserve dropped by $500 million 
during the year, in large part to 
the rise in the foreign trade deficit 
to almost $1 billion. 

In West Germany and Japan, on 
the contrary, the boom has been 
busting out all over until recently. 
Both nations have pressed a bitter 
fight for export hatte with Eng- 
‘land:the main victim. But now, 
in West Germany the watchword 
among businessmen is: “caution,” 


a ae 


“The problem is how to keep it tous Middle Eesterners!" 


tendencies whivh alarm them. with a growing disinclination to 
* ‘commit themselves to larger capi- 


TO THE Netherlands goes the! tal investments. 
dubious distinctien of having pro-| In some of the underdeveloped 
duced the first +fficial effort to countries the economic situation is 
place the costs of inflation on the|marked by a serious trade deficit 
working class. East month the and inflation. In India prices rose 


heads of the labor movement enter- 
ed into an agreement with the gov- 
ernment not to see}. wage increas- 
Times estimate, of Jun. 3, that “this 
es, in an alleged eftort to curb in- 


25 percent during the year; while 
‘in Columbia the worst economic 
‘crisis in its history developed, with 
a huge unpavable foreign commer- 
‘cial debt, and a decrease of gold 


o-- - — ---- — 


cialist group, the Soviet Union and 
China have chalked up impressive 
advances last year. They have 
decided, however, to reexamine 
relation of production of industrial 
equipment to consumer goods. 


and foreign currency reserves, by 
one-third in less than a year. 
Because of a sharp trade deficit 
India was compelled to use u 
three-fourths of the sterling bal- 
ances she had planned to consume 


during the period of her first five| The New York Times Moscow 
year plan of industrial develop- | correspondent reported on Jan. 3 
ment (where the cost of living nas that the Soviets had made “signifi- 
risen by 25 percent). ‘cant strides in 1956.” Heavy indus- 

Columbia, Argentina and Brazil  tyja] production was reported to 
have imposed drastic restrictions on, 
imports in order to protect their in- | 
adequate resources for payments, | 


* 


ing the first 10 months of the year. 
While Yugoslavia ‘upped its in- 


have increased by 11 percent dur- 


‘dustrial output’ 10 percent during) 
ON THE other hand in the so- the year, production in the basic! tial degree on inflated prices. 


rea 


area its economy, agriculture, 
dropped by 12 snares - ; 

In Hungary the outlook is for 
sharply reduced output during the 
year, and in Poland the economic 
outcome of its difficult situation is 
still uncertain. 

* 

THE Suez adventure will mean 
higher fuel costs, and inadequate 
supplies for the industries of Eu- 
rope. Sweden, which depends on 
oil for almost half of its energy 
output (compared with 13 percent 
for Britain, and nine percent for 
West Germany) is paying through 
the nose to keep its industries go- 


ab 

_ Egypt, the victim of the aggres- 
sion, has lost its traditional markets 
in England and France. The result 
is such a deficit of foreign ex- 
change as to make purchases 
abroad almost impossible. 

* 


THE real trend in industrial pro- 
duction ‘in many of the capitalist 
countries is difficult to determine 
because much of the available in- 
formation is price data which has 
been inflated to an undetermined 
degree by price increases. Thus, in 
italy, the rise in the national prod- 
uct of between 12 and 13 percent 
last year was based on a substan- 


——e - 
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Dear Kditor 


Se en i ee Letters f-om Readers 


‘Baby Doll Is 
Good ‘Class B’ 
Dear Editor: 

| went to see “Baby Doll” be- 
cause ] was a bit puzzled by the 
violent anger Cardinal Spellman 
showed in his denunciation of 
the film. 

I found out very quickly what 
he disliked. It is not any alleged 
sexuality in the film, as many re- 
viewers have noted, and as be- 
wildered -young men whom I 
heard in the lounge were telling 
each other, It was on a religious, 
not a moral issue that the cardi- 
nal condemned it. 

The picture shows clearly that 
Baby Doll refuses to sleep with 
her husband, and this is the sin 
that is meant. For the Roman 
Catholic Church marriage is con- 
sidered a holy sacrament involv- 
ing so-called marital duties, and 
failure to perform these duties 
is naturally regarded with deep 
distavor by the celibate teachers 
of the doctrine. 

However, I am inclined to rate 
the picture better than you did. 
Ji’s true, as you said, that it is 
not a great movie, but it is a very 
good Class B one, if I may say 
so. The photography is excellent, 
the social satire is biting, and the 
acting by the main characters 
superior. Frankly, I did not ex- 
pect it to be as good as it is, and 


for that reason I am glad to - 


speak a good word for it. 
OAKLEY C. JOHNSON. 


Baby Doll — 

Positively Virtuous 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Dear Editor: | 

Love, in Baby Doll, is reduc- 
ed to its common denominator, 
stark and primitive. 

Great numbers of people, in 
this land of the free, bungle in- 
to and bungle out of marriage. 
And, more often than not they 
leave in their wake equally 
great numbers of children, hos- 
fages of fortune. Others through 
sheer desperation, cling to the 
matrimonial raft and ride it 
through the stormy seas of life. 
Still others don’t even bother to 


jilitake’ the vow’ and legalize their: 


partnership. And how many of 
those who are married really are 
faithful to one another through 
sickness and through health un- 
til death do them part? 

Only by chance is Baby Doll 
a Southern picture. In reality she 
is everywhere, north, south, east 
and west. And, it seems to this 
correspondent, that Tennessee 
Williams, if he is saying any- 
thing at all, is saying that adul- 
tery, under certain circum- 
stances is not only essential but 
also positively virtuous. 

Cardinal Spellman, about 
whom very little has been 
heard since the grave-diggers 
strike, had no choice other than 
to denounce Baby Doll, and to 
threaten all of the faithful who 
might have had a mind to see it 
with hell fire and eternal damna- 
tion. More than any other indi- 
vidual he assured its success, 
from a box office point of view. 
As of now even the military 
brass are of a mind that it 
shouldn't be shown to the young 
draftees, either at home or 
abroad, lest it corrupt their mor- 
als and make them less suscept- 
ible to the exigencies of the cold 
war. Something like Oklahoma 
is more to their taste... all 
bright and fresh, pure western 
air and sunshine .. . and without 
a bloody Indian in it. 

Even the Worker reviewers 
have their fingers crossed, as if 
it were somehow unMarxism to 
enjoy this primitive spectacle of 
love ‘neath the magnolia blos- 
soms. No report whatever on au- 
dience reaction. Were their ears 
stopped, that they could not 
hear the spontaneous and thun- 
derous peals of laughter? 

Milly Salwen is brilliant up to 
a point and then she suddenly 
spoils the entire effort of her re- 
view by putting words into the 
mouth of Tennessee Williams 
which do not belong there: 
“Look! See how trival they are, 
how stupid.” This is what can be 

roperly called left-wing crystal 
ball reviewing with a vengence. 
And David Platt Jaments that 
Baby Doll did not rise to the 
tragic heights of La Strada. 

Is it any concern of ours whe- 
ther Tennessee Williams really 
loves, or Joyes not, the People? 


JAS: a writer his ‘primary business 


dents, Williams and Faulkner. 
And lets not be so prone to 
point the finger, when our own 
conceptions are so sharply con- 
tradicted by audience response 
-_—° =] itself. Instead of holding the 
- <8 4234 mirror up to Williams lets try 

"laee = holding it before; our — 


sd 
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“Truth Dollars” 
For the Worker 
Dear Editor: 

Clearer Marxist perspectives is 
the fervent New Year wish of 
this reader to the publications of 
our party during 1957. Their 
need was high-lighted in “the 


ie, conteieuTe 


TO * THE WoRKER’ 


“High Spots of 1956” in the last 
issue of The Worker, which in- 
cluded the gem that the 20th 
Congress of the CPUSSR “mark- 
ed a turning point” in Commu- 
nism because it “inaugurated a 
democratization process through- 
out the socialist world.” 

Talk of this sort would be more 
fitting in the kept press of Big 
Business. For one thing it equates 
democracy with the sort of limit- 
ed right of political dissent that 
we possess here in this coun- 


is to obey his inner urge and 
write, and without any strings 
attached to him, and without 
people age words into his 
mouth and defaming his charac- 
ter, Maybe there's a love that is 
deeper, that is more profound, 
than our Marxism conception 
yet realizes. 


Maybe we can learn some- 
thing from the so-called deca; 


A Marxist would have assessed 
democracy primarily in terms of 
the ownership. and management 
of field and factory, knowing 
that an equalitarian\ society in 
material things is the: best guar- 
antee for freedom of. opinion. 
Thus he would have been aware 
that even during its worst years 
of Stalin repression, socialist 
USSR possessed a higher demo- 

cratic potential than capitalist 
U. & & 

Furthermore the “High Spots” 
analysis smacks of white chauv- 
inism. While boasting that “one- 
third of the entire world” today 
is Communist, its author forgets 
that much the larger pert of that 
one-third is in Aria, and that be- 
ing well set upon the road to full 
democracy this larger portion 
needed no advice from Mr, 
Khrushchev. 


As an after-thought, here is a 
slogan for fund raising: 
FIGHT CAPITALIST LIES 
WITH TRUTH DOLLARS. 
You have had more than 200 
of my “truth dollars” and there 
will be more to come. 


JACK REDWAY. 


—_— 


2 : 
Youthful Reader 
Says It in Verse 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed find a poem I wrote 
on the segregation problem in 
the South. I am thirteen years 
old and attend junior high school. 
I read The Worker and so do my 
parents. Please print this poem: 
The Negroes in the South should 

have the right,. 

To live and work anywhere, day 
or night, 

The right to vote and speak their 
piece, 

Because we all know segregation 
must cease. 


The Negroes of Birmingham have 
call a bus boycott, 

And that is one thing I like a lot. 

We must do more than show re- 
morse, 

To carry an argument without 
harmful force. 


There are still some things to be 
carried out, 

Like putting the Ku Klux Klan 
to rout. 

These are the things we should 
all strive for, 

And then peace will live forever 


more. ae 
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NEGRO STEELWORKERS’ 


FIGHT : 


Parley Sheds Light on 
Job Situation in Steel 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 


HOMESTEAD, Pa. — The story behind the Pittsburgh Courier editorial reprinted 
below is the latest phase in the increasingferment among Pennsylvania's Négro steel- 
workers in their efforts to win full citizenship on the job and in their union. The editorial 
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was a comment upon a bitter ex-,; 
change between a 


eee SRR Neh Bee se RE TT NO 
roup of rankf 


and file members of United Steel! oo ee 
Workers Local 1397 bargaining | = = : 


united at the U. S. Steel Works in) 
Homestead, Pa., and three of the 
union’s staff people concerning 
charges that the union was respon- | | 
sible for the “freezing” of Negroes| 


Be an’ 7 eee ewww eee eS vo ee 8 "te 
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in lower job classifications in the : eo 


mill. 


rank and filers and a former assis- 


tant 
pointed out that there were no 


Albert Everett, most vocal of the’ : RS . _ oo 


grievance committee man f= = 


Negroes employed in certain de-| — a 


partments in the plant and that 


“labor pools” had 


een organized Fg 


to keep Negroes from advancing — Se 


to better paying and the more skill- 
ed classifications. 


| Pa 
Everett went on to say that white,; -@ # 
workers have been moved from the|[§%. My 
labor gangs into the electrical and £@. #3 


machine shop departments with as 
little as one year's service, Negroes; 
with 10 to 15 years seniority were 

forced to continued in the low- 

er paying labor categories. 

The former assistant grievance’ 
committee man was reported to 
have been fired for processing 
grievances in favor of Negro Steel-. 
workers and he also charged that 
“oral” supplemental agreements 
were set up aimed at keeping Ne- 
groes with the “pick and shovel” 
gangs, and “furthermore, there is 
nothing in the supplemental agree- 
ment (written) which provides for 
the upgrading of men.’ 

* 


THESE charges were emphati-’ 
cally denied by John Duchy, Zone 
Two grievance committee-man whe 
said that Everett had been fired| 
as an official because “he had not 


STEELWORKER 
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been doing the duties he was sup- 
posed to do.” | 

Another staff representative 
from District 15, Milford P. Jack- 
son, injected himself into the hassle 
by stating that this discussion “has 
no business being held. It is wrong. 
You have not exhausted your union 
remedies.” 


“Why can’t our president (McDon-|that they and other workers like 
ald) see that we get equal jobs them were tired of being told “to 
when the union can take $25,000; wait . . . the time isn’t ripe” they 
and see that 1,000 Hungarians get) wanted action now. 

equal jobs over here.” 


The rank and filers made it clear 


Local 1397 has a membership 


of 8,000. 


Jackson stated that it was the 
policy of U. S. Steel Company not! 
the union, to prevent the integra- 
tion of Negroes. 

Everett declared that he based. 
his protests on the strength of a 
letter from the international steel- 
workers president David J. Mc- 


| 
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COURIER EDITORIAL 


The following editorial appeared recently in the Pittsburgh , 
Courier, Negro weekly, on the expanding struggle of District 
15 Negro steelworkers to bring greater democracy to the indus- 


try and the union. 


“Albert Everett, former assistant grievance man for United 
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‘Bilko Not So Funny’; — 
‘Kept Me in Stitches’ 


SERGEANT  BILKO'’S 
ever - victorious carryings- 
on usually arouse take-or- 
leave-it emotions in me. He 
doesn't stop me in my 
tracks, or keep me pinned to 
my seat. 

His caricature of Joe McCar- 
thy’s methods last week (includ- 
ing a take-off on the compro- 
mising photograph routine used 
in the Tydings election in Mary- 
land) kept me in guffaws. 

The witchhunting methods he 
reproduced in a slap-stick half- 
hour did bring back sharp mem- 
ories of only a few years ago 
when the smog of McCarthyism 
hung over the country. Bilko’s 
happy performance could also be 
contrasted with the still remain- 
ing hangovers of the Mac-the- 
Knife period. 

But if the millions of Amer- 
icans who howled at Bilko drew 
any political conclusions these 
would have been favorable to 
democracy. 

For if the fuzzy, vegetating, 
millionaire Commodore, with the 
wandering mind, could be found 
guilty by innuendo of being sub- 
versive, wasn't it likely that the 
real victims of McCarthyism sulf- 
fered a‘similar injustice. 

There was, to me, one painful 
item in the show—the routine 
concerning the Daily . Worker. 
Set. Bilko, allegedly represent- 
ing the Pentagon's intelfigence 
branch, inquires of one of the 
Commodore's associates, what 
old stuffy does when he is in 
his club. The friend replies that 
The Commodore reads the Wall 
St. Journal. Bilko jumps down 
his throat with the query: 

What does The Commodore 
have inside the Wall Street Jour- 
nal when he is apparently read- 
ing it—the Daily Worker?! 

The unhappy aspect is that 
the Daily Worker is a household 
word to millions of Americans, 
at least the Camel advertising 


people must have thought so, 
but its readers are very few, its 


existence is threatened. 


There are very few papers in 
America that ar so well known. 
You try to name five more. 

There are none that deserve 
more to be read. 
—E. B. 


SERGEANT BILKO and 
his alter ego, Phil Silvers 
are the funniest men ever 
to light up my TV set. 

Bilko has been in the 


wildest, zaniest situations, but 
because it was the jaunty, funny 
Silvers who played him to the 
hilt, I laughed and I (almost) 
believed. — 

But the last Bilko program— 


I couldn’ laugh, and I didn’t 


want to believe it of Silvers. 

Lots of things are funny. A 
man slips on a banana peel. We 
know it could hurt, but it’s sud- 
den, and it’s undignified, and 
we laugh—even if we apolo- 
gize for it a second later. 

But some things are never 
funny. 

We wouldn't tolerate for a 
minute a comedy program built 


around the idea of blackmailing 


a mother by threatening to tell - 


her daughter that she has.can- 
cer. 
This country has watched 
with mounting horror and dis- 
gust the ugly antics of witch- 
hunters who drove people out 
of jobs and into jails. 

Weve seen reputations ruined 
and families crushed by whisper- 
ing campaigns and subversive 
smear charges; we've seen men 
and women bullied and torment- 
ed by congressional committees. 

That's why, although I don’t 
doubt for a minute that the mo- 
tives of Phil Silvers and the Bilko 
writers were fine, I couldn't see 
anything funny in a script gim- 
micked around the idea of false- 
ly accusing someone of subver- 
sion. 

‘Taint fun, Bilko. 
people have been hurt. The coun- 
try’s been hurt. It hasn't recov- 
ed yet. . 

Sure, rib the McCarthyites. 
Poke fun at snoopers. But don't 
expect me to laugh at the idea 
of a political frame-up. 

—R. F. 


Too many 


Steelworkers Local 1397, Homestead plant of United States |, | za 
Steel, has made some serious public charges as te the ‘freezing | Why the Rising Death Tell? | 
Is it the drivers’ fault? ° Inadequate roads? ° Over- 


of Negroes in lower job classifications at the oped om 
“Stripped of personalities, Mr. Everett's charges can | 

reduced to a basic, well-known fact. That fact is that MOST —— —_ ar find ese , 

NEGRO WORKERS are found in the lower three of some 32 the Worker is undertaking to tind out, pre- 

job classifications and neither skill, experience or seniority seems || sent in an article soon some facts and views on the mount- 

sufficient to upgrade these workers. ing traffic casualties. In the meanwhile, we also want 
the opinion of those who drive. Send us your views in a 

letter of 300 words or less. | 


“Mr. Everett charged that union officials, acting contrary 
to union policy, as stated by president David J. McDonald, are 
responsible for the failure to upgrade Negro workers. 

“Milford P. Jackson, representative of United Steelworkers 
District 15, charged that it was company policy not to upgrade 
Negro workers. 

“He also asserted that Mr. Everett should have gxhausted 
all relief within the framework of the union before making pub- 
lic charges. 

“The Courier is not interested in the charges which in- 
volve personalities. It is interested in the charge that the skills, 
experience and seniority of Negro workers are deliberately over- 
looked when promotions are made. 

“The charge, if the many reports which have reached The 
Courier are to be credited, has merit enough m it to warrant ek SS ee ar Res 
the serious consideration of the union leadership and the corpora- |} Aga 5 Se 
tion leadership. . | Se ee oS", MEE ee 

“Mr. Jackson’s insistence that Mr. Everett should exhaust ao So a 
union remedies does not have a familiar ring. The condition Mr. 
Everett complains about has been alleged to exist for a long, 
long time. Both the union and the corporation have had time 
to act. | 

“Mr. Everett's impati shared by may other Negro 
steelworkers, is clearly understandable. | 

“We hold the unien in high regard. Mr. McDonald tried. 
to help the men in the three lowest categories when the last con- 
tract was drawn up. It seems that now he should do something |) SSR 

:'): about getting them out of those categories when they deserve to ||. OAs ee 
=. Phil Silvers and his wife Evelyn Patrick 


Donald sent out to locals in 1956. 
which called for the institution of; 
equality for Negroes. 

Local 1397 president George 
Huban commented that “You've get 
a one track mind, Albert. That let-} 
ter was never addressed to the; 
president. That letter was address- 

ed to the recording secretary.” | 
Everett answered, “As president. 


you should know union policy.” } 
* 


TWO other rank and filers, Ben.} 
I. Stevenson and Leroy S. Lewis, 
took a hand in the proceedings by 
asking. “Why are we frozen in our 
fone . 


Are you presiden otf our 

eaage — oe are colored 

m in local. Don't you 
think that it would raise morale to 


upgrade one or; two: of aT oe | 
One of the rank ae News 
workers then asked the question! « 


ee 
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Grammar School 


By BEN LEVINE 


WORDS are my business, 
for I have spent most of my 
money-earning years on the 
rim of a copy desk, and so I 
was interested in the launch- 
ing of a new 
Sunday afternoon 
TV program call- BF 3 
ed “The Last®. oe 
Word.” : al 
panelists on thisi,* 
program (CBS-B= 
TV, Channel 2, Mi. #3 
2:30 p.m.) dis- im #; 
cuss, according to Bas 
the announce- 3a J 
ment, “matters” 
of grammar and usage, spelling and 
punctuation, tense and number and 
gobbledygook.” 


The moderator is Bergen Evans, 
who went down with 
“Down You Go,’ and now he is up 
again as chipper as ever. This pro- 
fessor of English allows his three 
panclists full liberty of speech, but 
he gives me the feeling that in the 


recesses of his mind lurks a little 
black book differences 
of opinion are recorded as zeroes. 

The panelists of the first program 
were fearless. Boldness, rather 
than erudition, has marked their 
rulings, and this may be because 
they felt so secure in their reputa- 
tions, one of them being Russell 
Lyons, editor of Harper's Magazine, 
and the other two being John Ma- 
son Brown, author, and Emily Kim- 
brough, who together with Cornelia 
Otis Skinner wrote “Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay.” 

* 


SPARKS flew bright at the first 
word, and it was evident that there 
was to be no 
program. 

The professor led with the 
phrase, “Winston tastes good like 
a cigarette should.” 


All three panelists wrinkled dis- 
dainful noses at this slovenly use 
ot “like,” and I agreed with them, 
since for almost three decades [ 
have been changing “like” to “as” 
in such cases. 

But we were all wrong. So Prof. 
Evans informed us. 


One panelist rebelled, saying this 
“colloquialism wasn't native speech 
at all, it was Madison Avenue pre- 
tence at rusticity,” but the pro- 
fessor smiled firmly. 


Looking up the point later in 
H. L. Mencken’s “The American 
Language,’ I found Mr. Mencken 
agreed fully with Prof. Evans. Says 
Mencken: 

“Many of the forms that the 
grammatical pedants rail against 
most vehemently—for example .. . 
the use of ‘like’ for ‘as,’ and so on 
—are so firmly established in the 
American vulgate that the school- 
marm's attempts to put them down 
are plainly hopeless.” 

Similarly, Prof. Evans rapped the 
knuckles of his panelists when they 
objected to “It’s me,” and here 


again I found he was backed by 
Mencken. 


recently 


in which 


“last word on this 


* 


THIS raises a question terrifying 
to us copyreaders and schoolmarms. 
Copyreaders have for generations 
fought to uphold the grammar the 
learned in grammar school. Though 
they know the battle must always 
be lost, for life changes and words 
change with it, they expect defeat 
to come in such slow stages that the 
profession would always maintain 
its all-wise position. But the here- 
sics expressed on “The Last Word” 
make the assault too concentrated 
and too rapid on journalism’s sit- 
ting bulls. 

The double negative is breathing 
on our necks, the distinction be- 
tween “who” and ‘whom” is crum- 
bling, the wall of editorial rooms 
are shaking. 

Though the morals of the tabloids 
may be loose, the Style Book has 
been maintained sacred and imflex- 


cf 


jversive legmen 


(tieible: Will he ast |Word” now 
| encourage e's | 


f 
. 
7 
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against the tyrants with the thick 
pencils and horn-rimmed specta- 
cles? 

Freedom! of speech, we deskmen 
know, is not license. We must unite 
against this trespass to our titles 
in the third estate. And we must 
call for help on our natural allies, 
the schoolmarms. © 

* 

BUT to return to Prof. Evans. 
I was glad to find one case where 
I could prove the professor was 
wrong. This concerned Elvis Pres- 
leys “Love Me Tender.” Now I 
like that phrase, and I enjoyed, 
with uneasy reservations, young 
Presley's singing of the ballad, 
thinking al] the time it would be so 
much more fun if this handsome 
youth would stop the shakes and 
Tet his soft tones emerge unquiv- 
ering. 

The panelists, too, voted for 
“tender” as being good English, 
though one of them emphasized 
this was not to be interpreted as 
giving a certificate of respectability 
to Elvis. 

But the professor poured scorn 
on this use of “tender.” It wasnt 
he averred, even good hillbilly 
talk. 

Yet what will he say to the use, 
in World War JI, of the motto, 
“Treat ‘Em Rough,” with which 
the Tank Corps of the U. S. Army 
popularized its advent. 

“Love me tender,” I must admit, 
is more ambiguous than “treat ‘em 
rough,” and it sounded to me, when 
I first heard it, like a good adver- 
tising slogan for a T-bone steak, 
but this may be the purely subjec- 
tive reaction of a man past the age 
of romantic love. 

* 


THIS brings’ me to the thought 
that “The Last Word” might go be- 


yond the confines of mere usage 


and deal sometimes with the prob- . 


lems of clarity and grace. 

The program, in _ prologue, 
dangled before its TV audience the 
prospect that a better knowledge 
of English would raise the Jucky 
student in the ecormmic and social 


scale. A special appeal was made 
to the hack driver, though we 
doubt whether his average -pay is 
lower than the hack writer's. 

At any rate, it would be inter- 
esting, for example, to discuss 
phrases that say one thing and 
mean another. There is, to take one 
case, the advice on bottles, “Shake 
well before using,’ which is am- 
biguous. I know of no one who 
followed the _ advice literally, 
though there are bottles, not medi- 
cal, whose recipients shake well 
after using. 


“The Last Word” could go on. 
to even finer points of literature. 


What constitutes good writing \in 
a TV play? I turned in despair, one 
Monday night, from a dull play on 
a Robert Montgomery show to the 
sparkling “Love at Fourth Sight” 
by Sumner Locke Eliot on Studio 
One. This play by Mr. Eliot, like 
his “You and Me and the Gate- 
post” of last April, lends _ itself 


beautifully to the imaginative TV 


technique with which they were 
both blessed. 

It “The Last Word” could really 
explain the secret of Mr. Eliot’s 
felicitous TV dialogue style, the 
rogram might actually give the 
ackies and the hack. writers the 
key to fame and fortune. 


Our Ailing Fine Arts Neec 


By DAVID PLATT 


LAST year Congress pass- 
ed the Lehman Fine Arts Bill 
setting up a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the arts com- 
posed of leading representa- 


tives of each of the seven major 
arts—music; drama and dance; lit- 
erature; architecture; painting, 
sculpture and graphic art; photog- 
raphy and movies; radio and TV. 
The task of the advisory commis- 
sion will be to “encourage the per- 
formance, practice, participation in 
and appreciation of the arts.” 

The Lehman Bill was supported 
by many unions and associations of 
arts such as Actor’s Equity, Artist's 
Equity, the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, American 
Composers Alliance, American 
Guild of Musical Artists, American 
Federation of Musicians, Museum 
of Modern Art, American National 
Theatre and Academy, the Writers 
Guild of America, the National 
Music Council which represents 43 
national music organizations with 
a combined membership of 800,- 
000, and the National Council of 
Arts and Government. 

This reporter attended some of 
the hearings on the Fine Arts Bil 
before it was passed and read some 
of the gloomy documents on the 
decline of culture, in our country, 
submitted to show the urgency of 
non-interfering government subsi- 
dies for the art:. 


Musie 


In the area of music it was point- 
ed out that the average income of 
a symphony orchestra musician is 
around $1,500 a year and that as 
a result, many talented young peo- 
ple who would make music their 
profession if it offered a living wage 
are being forced into other, more 
remunerative fields. On top of that 
the average age of the symphony 
orchestra musician is “constantly 
growing older” and this makes 
more acute the problem of keep- 
ing the nation’s great orchestras 
alive from year to year. It is a prob- 
lem that can only be solved by 
government subsidies. 


Theatre 


And how fares the theatre in 
our land today? We’are informed 
by the National Council of the Arts 
and Government that there are 
“great stretches of the country 
which today do not have any pro- 
fessional theater.” 

And in a recent N. Y. Times 
magazine article, theatre director 
Tyrone Power also noted that out- 
side of New York, with the excep- 
tion of university and little theatre 
groups and some summer festivals 
“there is a desert... 

There is almost no attempt, he 
said, to encourage theatre art on 
a local scale. “A gifted youngster 
from say, St. Louis, has very little 
chance to develop his talent in- 
digenously.” | 

Thus theatre artists; dancers and 
writers and musicians are obliged 
to travel to New York with its 
“overstocked market where fantas- 
tic competition puts a premium 
upon stamina, push, showiness and 
other qualities which make for 
commercial success but not neces- 
sarily for artistic excellence.” 

The answer, says the National 
Council, is for the Federal govern- 


3 ore Seren s PaO eRyY rT? ‘2 errre ~~ ~~ 


ment and the States in those areas 
where there is no theatre to speak 
of, to combine to set) up profes- 
sional companies staffed, as far as 
possible, with playwrights, direc- 
tors, and actors drawn from those 
regions who will be charged with 
developing theatres “concerned pri- 
marily with the problems, aspira- 
tions and culture of their region, 
in Janguage which its people use 


SPSS 
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many gifted American singers have 
to go abroad to acquire profession- 
al experience and recognition. 

And yet in the United States 
there is a tremendous and growing 
appreciation for opera. But unless 
the government steps in with sub- 
sidies it is doubhtful that the art 
of opera will survive in our coun- 
try for more than a very few years, 
said Mr. Guthrie. — 


Supported Lehman Fine 


Lillian Gish, actress 


and understand.” 

They propose that each com- 
pany ’should play a part of its sea- 
son in its capital city and then 
take to the road, playing in every 
city, town and crossroads where 
an audience can be gotten together 
at prices within reach of all. “That 
way a theater for the Nation would 
be brought to its people for a com- 
paratively small outlay of money.” 


Opera 


Opera is in a “deplorable con- 
dition.” 'It was pointed out at the 
hearings and in the documents sub- 
mitted thereto that practically all 
our larger cities lack opera houses 
and professional opera companies, 


a condition which would not be tol-. 


erated abroad. We have only two or 
three permanent professional opera 
companies. Germany has about 50. 

Is it any wonder then why so 


Leopold Stokowski, conductor 


Danee and Ballet 


Ballet companies abroad are al- 
most all government financed. Only 
in our country do they have to 
struggle along on a shoestring. In 
New York City, for example, “when 
a choreographer needs from four 
to fifteen dancers and holds an au- 
dition, anywhere from 250 to 400 
apply for the jobs.” The National 
Council of Arts and Government 
proposes the following for the 


dancers: . ‘ 


“The Advisory Commission set 
up by Congress should assign to a 
special committee on the dance 
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POOMED AS THEY WORKED 


Their Tragic Deat 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


FOR ESTIMATES of the danger of strontium-90, fiss 
tests, experts have had to rely largely on a “story three dec: 
which overtook, a group of young women who worked as rac 


painters. This was revealed by Dr. 
Philip Morrison, nuclear expert, in 
an article in Monthly Review which 
was reprinted in the January, 1957, 
issue of Northeastern Union Farm- 
er. 

Dr. Morrison, described-by the 
farm publication as “one of the 
scientists whp made the atom bomb 
possible and... a world renowned 
authority on the subject,” said that 
Adlai Stevenson had brought to 
widespread attention the danger of 
strontium-90, which the scientist 
called “probably the most impor- 
tant” of fall-out hazards. 

“How much of such (radioactive) 
fall-out from atomic tests can be 
tolerated as a burden on the public 
health of the world?” he wrote. 

And he tells the story of three 
decades ago which was, he said, the 


basis for estimates of a safe burden. 
* 


WHEN World War I cut off 
U. S. imports of Swiss and German 
watches and clocks, he said, Amer- 
ican dia] painting experienced a 
sharp boom. “A factory in Orange, 
N. J., a leading firm in the trade, 
hired a couple of hundred young 
women, mostly teenagers, to work 


dial numbers with luminous com- 
pound,” Morrison wrote. “The work 
was not hard, and paid war wages 
to- girls of the Newark area who 
went-to the plant. They sat at long 


benches, rapidly painting the num- 
‘bers with small camel's hair brush-. 


at piece rates to paint over printed 
i 


es, frequently drawing the brush 
tips between their lips to point 
them neatly.” 

The self-luminous paint, which 
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Gov't Subsidies Ten Years of Jewish Life— 


— 


the following suggestions: 


‘In different regional areas of 


the U. S. smaller dance groups, 


-vearaigtd ballet, might be formed. 


esé groups would give concert 


performances at local universities, 
colleges, civic centers and theatres. 
These groups could arrange for ex- 
change performances from time to 
time in other sections of the coun- 
try. Eventually, several groups or 


iris Bill 


private sources, or.a combination 
of these. tc 

“The Federal Government should 
at least give encouragement to such 
an enterprise. It is perfectly obvi- 
ous that the American peopie are 


dance conscious. It seems almost 
shameful that so little opportunity 
exists for American dancers to per- 
form.” 

The condition of independent 
radio and TY, architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, graphic art, litera- 
ture and the movies is about the 
same as the other arts. They are 
victims of governmental neglect. 

The truth is our country with its 
vast wealth spends less for art each 
year than a little country like 
Sweden, said actress Lillian Gish 
at one of the hearings on the bill. 

Our annual expenditures for ar- 
maments are around forty billion 
dollars, she said. “But we expend 
nothing for our national culture.” 
And that-is “a ludicrous perversion 
of logic and democracy.” 

Another witness, Samuel Barlow, 
of the American Composers Alli- 
ance, noted that a nation in the 
long run is judged by its culture. 
“When we remember the ancient 
civilizations of Greece and Rome 
we do not think of their military 
might. We remember their great 
art and culture. We remember the 
Parthenon,” he said. 

There was a time in our country 
—in the mid 30's to be exact—when 
for a few years government-financ- 


ed Art and Culture flourished. We 


refer to the WPA Federal 
Projects 
brought art theatre, music and 
dance to the people as never be- 
fore nor since. 
them next Sunday. 


James C. Petrillo, head of the 
Amer. Federation of Musicians 


selections from them might be join- 
ed into larger units to be sent 
abroad. 


Arts 
which 


under Roosevelt 


about 


Well talk 


“The groups should probably be 


composed of different schools of 
the dance—modern, classical ballet 
(the most serious lack in the VU. S. 
today) and even what might be 
called modern jazz. A complete 
cross-section of contemporary 
dance in America — not just one 
type — is what would be desired 
... such a project would not be 
‘possible unless initial aid were 
forthcoming from federal, state or 


dee P| 


THIS IS the first of two ar- 
ticles by David Platt on the 
state of the fine arts and the 
need for government subsidies 
without controls, Next week the 
author will deal with an earlier 
period of government subsidies 
of the arts—the WPA Federal 
Arts Projects under Roosevelt. 
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h Warned 


on product from H-bomb 
Jes long’—the tragic fate 
jum watch and clock dial 


required only about one part of 
radium salt to 50,000 of inert crys- 
tals to yield a bright glow, owed 
its glow, Morrison said, to the fact 


Humor, Drama and Passion 


“JEWISH LIFE” Anthology, 1946- 


1956. A selection of short stories, 


poems and essays drawn from 
the magazine published by Jew- 
ish Life, a progressive monthly, 


Reviewed by ABNER BERRY 

I HAVE ENJOYED the 
Bible stories of ancient Israel 
and their transmutation into 


folk tales and songs known 
as spirituals; and I have con- 
sidered myself not unknowing 
about what is spoken of as “the 
Jewish question” in political circles. 
But there is still the question: 
What is a Jew? to be answered. 
Not a didactic, school teacherish 
answer, for we have had many of 


those: the need is for the answer 
which this paper-bound volume 
adds up to: A Jew is us, is a 
striving for perfection, beauty, tul- 
fillment, humgr and the security of 
belonging. | 

A Jew is Abe Gelman, a 67-year- 
old fur worker whose pride in his 
youthful appearance created a 
contradiction between the sure se- 
nility of his vital organs and rugged 
countenance built up by artifice. 
Yuri Suh] tells the story of the Cel- 
man’s life and death without mor- 
bidity but with humor and under- 
standing and gives us a picture of 
milling workers one sees during 
noon hour crowding the sidewalks 
of the fur market in New York. 

Then there is the young Jew of 
Chaver Paver’s story of the boxing 
match between the hero and a 
Nazi prison guard, The powerful 
young Jew reenacts one of the 
oldest passions, placing his pride 
and his people above his own life. 
Death again, but triumphant. 

* 


LAUGH now with the family of 
the Jewish baker in an upstate 
New York town’ whose thorough- 
bred horse, “}],000 Dollars,” had to 
be kept-for two days in the kitchen 
to be cured of a disease. Tiba Will- 
ner in this story lifts the curtain on 
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of Atomic Peril 


that “within it, energy released by 
radioactive decay caused the cry- 
stals of the paint to emit scintilla- 
tions. It had been known that rad- 
ium would do this, he said, since 
the “early days of the Curies,” dis- 
coverers of radium. 

“The turnover of these girls was 
high,” he wrote, alluding to the 
Orange factory, “they were not 
steady workers. But a fraction of 
them worked at the job well and 
long. These regular dial painters, 
young girls in a clean factory, deft- 
ly marking figures, were to be 
counted among the dead and 


wounded of World War I. Their 


casualty rate was higher than that 
euume A.B. FPF... . 
* 


MORRISON said that in the 
first 15 years after painting the dials 
they died, “victims of radioactive 
poisoning, the first ones studied by 
science and the very cases on which 
the estimates of fall-out danger to- 
day still rest.” 


Not until 1924, said Morrison, 
did the Orange plant attract unfav- 
orable attention in its neighbor- 
hood “because quite a few of the 
girls who had worked there were 
curiously ill with’ severe infections 
of the bones and jaw, infections 
which did not heal.” 

Ths Consumers’ League of the 


Oranges asked the state to investi- 


gate, but the state found nothing 
wrong. An industrial physician was 
asked by the League to investigate 
to see if they could obtain compen- 
sation under state law. He felt con- 
vinced the ill and dying girls were 
injured at work, but was puzzled 
as to how. deat te 4 ia 


“Finally,” wrote Morrison, “the 
pathologist Harrison Martland, 
chief medical examiner for Essex 
County, began a series of studies 
which remain classic in medical 
history.” 

By measuring radioactivity from 
the bones of dead girls, and in the 
breath of the ill ones, he found 
they had ingested radioactive ma- 
terial as they pointed the brushes 
with their lips. 


“INCURABLE anemias and de- 
stroyed bones of the jaw caused the 
first deaths, in girls heavily con- 
taminated with radium, within a 
few years after they had left the 
factory. Then for another 15 years, 
dial painters continued one by one 
to die, from terrible tumors of 
spine, thigh or foot, tumors which 
crippled before they killed.” 

Of some two dozen studied until 
death overtook them, he said, “one 
or two have died from as little rad- 
ium as may be found on a single 
dial.” He added, “Such amounts 
weigh less than the ink in the dot 
over this ‘i. Girls with as much 
radium as ink to print a capital 
letter died in five years.” 

Studied, too, were many former 
dial painters, a few veteran rad- 
ium workers, and a few aviators 
who have been exposed to dust 
from broken luminous instruments 
Their breath, too, showed exhala- 
tions; although carrying radium in 
their bodies as much as 30 years 
they still were free of “clinical 
symptoms.” : 

DR. MORRISON points out that 
the estimates formed on the basis 


Louis Harap, editor, Jewish Life 


another aspect of Jewish life in 
America. And there is the terribly 
moving story of the proud Jewish 
refugee who couldn’t understand 
the contradiction between the pa- 
triotic documents he had Jearned 
to love and the jimcrow mores on 
a Virginia bus. Henry Blankfort 
titles his story of Phil Somin, 
“Cousin Samuel Wouldn't Under- 
stand.” | 

There are 46 contributions from 
more than 40 authors in this slen- 
der volume and to touch on all cf 
them—poems stories and essays— 
would be impossible. This reviewer 
will have to confess that he is ex- 
panding on those which he per- 
sonally found to his own taste. 

I was grateful for the essays by 
Louis Harap, the editor of Jewis 
Life and Morris U. Schappes, the 
historian and editor. Harap takes 
apart the German Jewish commu- 
nity during the time of the Nazi 
regime, giving the reader details of 
its class composition, the divisions 
as between old-time German Jews 
and the newcomers from Eastern 
Surope. One gets an understanding 
of why it was that the German 
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of these studies omitted any “large 
factor of safety to cover errors of 
measurement’ as well as variations 
in individuals “predisposition to 
blood cell damage or to poor bone 
repair.” | 

“But radium is not strontium,” 
he said. “The chain is Jonger still.” 
By feeding strontium-90 to rats and 
rabbits, a strontium-equivalent was 
set, “and then the tolerance learned 
from the dial painters and the pilots 
is translated’ to Sr-90_ tolerance. 


“Then the long-chain of events 
is followed,” Dr. Morrison wrote. 
“From fall-out to soil and_ plant, 
from leaf to\cattle feed, from feed 
to milk and cheese, from nourish- 
ment to bone, the measurements 
run. Some strontium is found al- 
ready in the skeletons of children in 
the United States.” 


As measured, he said, “It appears 
to be much less than the tolerance 
burden which we think we know, 
inferred from the chain of tests 
which run from man to rat, from 
strontium to radium, back to the 
aching doomed young women 20 
odd years ago in the Oranges, 
limping into Martland’s office, to 
watch him check off on his -long 
list of wartime dial painters their 
own names.” 

Dr. Morrison then asks “how se- 
cure’ is this chain of inference, 
and concludes “there is plenty of 
room for reasonable doubt.” With 
each American, Soviet or British 


bomb test, he says, the strontium 


in the soil over all the world grows. 

“The time must come when the 
powers will tacitly or explicitly 
limit their fission-fusion testing; 
better soon than late. . .. But a 
major fission-fusion war could raise 
the strontium level everywhere by 
hundredsfolds,-and the dial paint- 


ers disease would become a genera-.. 


tion’s plague on the whole world, 
on the just and unjust alike, on the 
neutral and the belligerent, on the 


victor and the vanquished.” 9). 


Jews were not capable of uniting 
against the outrages of Hitler. 
There is not just the enjoyment of 
new facts in reading this essay but 
also the built-in lesson of what is . 
required to defeat fascism and 
racism. Schappes’ essay, “Jewish 
Mass Immigration From , Europe, 
1881-1914,” gives us the details of 
the background of the Jewish com- 
munity in the U.S. 

* 

THEY ARE poems by Eve Mer- 
riam, Martha Millet, Emanuel Rin- 
gelblum, Walter Lowenfels, Sam 
Swing, Dom Teitelborm, Abraham 
Levy, Aaron Kramer, Henri Perci- 
kow, Binem Heller and Helen So- 
bell, Michacl Gold and the lete 
Morris Winchensky. 

Not all of the contributions ore 
from Jewish writers. Paul Robe- 
sons essay on the connection be- 
tween Jewish and Negro culture: is 
both thoughtful and moving. Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois writes on “200 
Years of Segregated Schools,” aad 
leads into the massive struggles 
against segregation not stirring the 
U.S. South. 

The’ book is divided into feur 
sections: 1. The Old Home; 2. The 
American Reality; 3. Never to For- 
give, Never To Forget (dealing 
with the period of the Nazi exter- 
mination campaign against the 
Jews of Europe. Here the Warsaw 
Ghetto comes alive again and we 
are reminded of the mounds of 
clothing where “for every talis 
there was once a man’ and “for 
every bit of soap there was a 
soul’—Yuri Suhl); 4. The Maecca- 
bean Tradition. 

* 

THE VOLUME is dedicated to 
the memory of Daniel Lapidus, a 
young Jewish-American lawyer and 
civil rights leader. Lapidus, a. son — 
of Jewish immigrants, pursued the 
promise of America with the same 
zeal that characterizes the month- 
ly effort of Jewish Life. His death 
in 1949 before his 35th birthday, 
was mourned by such diverse 
groups as the NAACP, the Zionist 


Organization of America and the 
International Workers Order. 


If there are those assimilationists 
(or chauvinists) who equate “Ameri- 
canization” of all immigrants and 
their descendants with the destruc- 
tion of their cultural backgrounds, 
this book is an antidote for what 
ails them. In answering the ques- 
tion: “What Is a Jew?” this volume 
with the tools of art and scholar- 
ship, says eloquently: The Jew is 
an American; the Jew is us. 

And. the Jew is us because he 
continues to be a Jew and not only 
because he masters English; takes 
pride in his citizenship and is pa- 
triotic. 

I am looking forward to -he lit- 
erary crown which will cap the 
next. ten years of publication of 


Jewish Life. 


Yuri Suhl, author, whose. work. 
appears in Jewish Life Anthology 


ife Span of | 25 to 150 
Thought Possible by Science 


PEOPLE who are idle rare- © 
ly live to a ripe old age. This 
is one of the inescapable con- 
clusions. of Soviet research 


workers into the background 
of thousands of people who have 
reached the age of 90. 

Much of the information collect- 
ed seems to indicate that the full ges eS 
life span may be as long as 125 = — 8 
or even 150 years instead of the 93 ee 
formerly accepted three score and | 
ten. | 

Hodja Gusiyevy married late. It 
was no fault of his—he was a third 
shepherd, and he had to gain the 
consent of the bride’s parents and 
permission from the first shepherd 
—matters which required years in 
times of old. 

So Hodja was 50 and his gir] 
bride only 17 when they were mar- 
ried. 
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Longevity is primarily a social problem, says 
the author of this article; the span of a man’s life 
is lengthened by good ‘iving conditions—shortened 
by bad ones. In the Soviet Union, as here, inter- 
est in geriatrics (study of the changes, hygiene, 
diseases of aging is) high. . . . Some findings 
from a recent study in several districts of the USSR 
are given here. 


~~ 


hermits, that they have lived 100 
years on locusts and wild honey. 
Nothing of the sort! 

There are practically no vege- 
terians among them. They eat 
whatever they please: dairy prod- 
ucts, vegetables, cereals, fruit, 
wild and domestic honey form a 
part of their diet, but they mostly 
prefer well-cooked and tender beef. 

But no matter where they live all 
of them began to work at an early 
age and many are still working. 

* 
AN OUTSTANDING example is 
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Her friends had tried to dissuade @& 


her:. “Youll be a widow within a 
year, they said, but their fore- 
boding proved unjustified. 
Twenty-five years later the 
Gusiyevs celebrated their silver 


one of the best known of all Soviet 
centenarians, Mahmud Aiyazov, a 
collective farmer in Azerbaijan, 
who celebrated his 148th birthday 
in October last. 

Aiyazov is the father of 23 chil- 
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“Don’t tell me that—I’m old enough to be your father!” 156- 
year-old Yegor Koroyev (left) may have been saying to his neigh- 


bor, Pide Tuayev, a mere boy of 120. 


— 


dren, the head of a family dynasty} 
that now numbers 152 persons.! reached the age of 80 he used to 
His eldest daughter is nearly 120) cycle, play skittles, and loved to 
‘years old. garden. 

Despite his great age Mahmud| Leo Tolstoy always rose early 
Aiyazov continues to work in the!and did a great deal of work. At 
in Gurny Bach—58. collective farm, and last year had| the age of 65 Tolstoy learned to 

AMONG the six thousand cen-!@bout 300 work-days units to his cycle, and became very fond of 
iewed there was not Credit, cultivating potatoes. this form of sport. At 82 he was 2 
| * ‘still taking horserides of 12 miles} To an adult in small quantities 


| ACCORDING to figures given) and more. wine may be beneficial but alcohol 
by Professor Gilyarevsky, in the| After intellectual, sedentary. or in large quantities is harmful, for 


Kharkov region alone 183 persons! other work of a similar nature it is|it Is a powerful poison—a poison 
‘far better to use the spade, to go} which affects first of all the ner- 


Suleiman Arshba was born in 
1834. A blacksmith in the past, 
he now confines himself to some 
vigorous gardening in his home 
at Georgian village. 


wedding, then their golden wed- 
ding, their diamond and then their 
100th anniversary. 

There is no name for such a wed- 
ding anniversary, but they cele- 
brated it anyway. 

* 


BUT Hodja Gusiyev is not the! AON! 
oldest person in the Soviet Union—| tenarians interv ) 
Grandpa Yegor Koroyev of Ermani| one who was a bachelor or spin-| 
village in Ossetia is hale and hearty  Ster. | 
at 156. | Many of them have been married 


Early in the last century a for 70-80 and even 100 years and 
“ . | les a *¥- 
re the founders of huge families. 


‘premature ageing. 

Irritability and bad temper 
shorten life, so try to keep cheerful. 
There is a saying, “Milk_is the 
wine of children, and wine the milk 
‘of old people,” which is not quite 
‘true, but neither is it -completely 
devoid of truth. 


‘ever 100 years of age have been’ 


was a servant of Alexei : 
Vice-Regent of Transcaucasia (a! 


hero of the Battle of Borodino in| great-grandchildren usually 
ber from 100 to 150, 


1812). 
’ ° | 
Another of our centenarians is 


Foyodor Garkovets, a handsome old| cendants of Tlabagan Ketsha, who 
man with a flowering white beard! has lived 148 years, cover an en-: 
and eyes still sparkling with mis-| tire wall: 164 protraits in all. 


chief. 


T. Baziyev, the oldest farmer of/ SP4n of years, it would seem. 


Jambul Collective Farm is 110, but' 


can still lift a weight of 70 pounds|®0t drink or smoke, but this does| ologist preferred to combine men- 
not imply that they are ascetics or tal work and physical work. Till he 


quite easily. 


Yermolov,; 


Their children, grand-children, | 


The photographs of the des- 


Family life helps to lengthen the 


The centenarians, as a rule. do 


registered. 


. . . ‘ . 
| For many centuries ways of pro-| play skittles than just recline at) 
num longing man’s life have been studied! rest. But in physical exercise it is 
iby many scientists. 


The most important factor ap- 
pears. to be a proper attitude to 
work, rest, eating, a natural rhy- 
thm of life. Not only adults, but in 
particular young people need to 
know about all this. 

Pavlov, the great Russian physi- 


boating, ice-skating, skiing or to 


necessary to avoid excess, as it is 
in many other things—especially in 
eating. 

An adult should have seven to 
eight hours sleep a day. During 
sleep all the functions of the or- 
ganism rest and, most important, 
the central nervous system. Fre- 
quent over-tiring of the nervous 


system results in its exhaustion, in! 


‘vous system. 


Nicotine is also a poison. There 
‘is but one consolation for smokers, 
that the sensitivity to nicotine dif- 
fers with each individual. Smoking 
may be very harmful to one person, 


‘less harmful to another. 


Those with a predisposition to- 
wards headaches, heart and vas- 


cular spasms should not smoke. 


'Chain-smoking and smoking at 


night are harmful to everybody. 
—S. NARINYANI. 


—— 


He took part in the wrestling 
matches during the People’s Games 
in Akmolinsk Region and floore 
demobilized soldier Tyulebai. 

| * 


ANOTHER veteran, Suleiman 
Arshba, aged 122, served with the’ 
Russian army in the Crimea war. 

Later he worked as a smith and 
took up gardening in his old age. 

Asked about his teeth, Arshba re- 
plied: “Not so good, one of them! 
is loose.” 

The 110-year old Estat Hochva 
was photographed at work while 
repairing his home in his village, 
Cumista, Sukhumi district. 

There is a popular opinion that 
people living in the mountains live! 
longest. 

It appears that this is not true; 
there are just as many in cold, 
harsh Yakutia as in sunny, sub- 
tropical Abkhazia. 

It is true that there are many 
very old people in the Caucasus, 
but not as many as in Siberia and 
the Ukraine, which share the first 
place. There are ten times more’ 


aged folk in the plains than in 2 


mountains. 

In the industrial area of Tbilisi 
there are 2,286 people over 90, in’ 
the Alazan valley in Kakhetia 
1,200, in Upper Svanetia—48, and. 


Idlers Beware! 


* By WALTER LOWENFELS 


GIVING up cigarettes 
was much too serious a busi- 
ness for me to write about. 
And I don’t mean to take 


up much of your time now. 
Just a word or two to explain 
the slogan that finally took me 
over the hump. 


After 40 years of puffing 
away, I quit cold on Sept. 25, 
1952. And I didn’t do it like 
Mark Twain who said: 

“Stop smoking? It’s nothing. 
I've stopped dozens of times!” 

When the doctor first told me 
to quit, I just switched brands— 
tried one with “less nicotine.” 
Decided to take the doctor’s 
orders seriously — by “cutting 
down.” 

In the hospital, where I was 
sent with a heart attack, I took 
my new brand along. — 

It was in the men’s room that 
the light finally dawned. 

There was a chap there about 
50, puffing away. 

“How do you feel?” I asked in 
that easy comraderie that pre- 


vails in any latrine. 


“Much better than when I 
came in. 

“How's that?” 

“Oh—they had to carry me in 
—I had a heart attack. Now I'm 
pretty good again.” ~ 

He puffed away and grinned. 

“Didn't they: tell you to stop 
smoking?” 

“Oh sure. But I can’t give that 
up, I sneak one in every hour or 
two here.” : 


I RECALLED what the doc- 


| tor had said. One cigarette for 
| a heart condition is as bad as a 
’ pack. Seems the smoke closes. 


up some little vessels around the 
heart—that’s what gives you the 


ROW Time { Time 
How | Stopped Smoking 


“lift.” OK when you're OK, but 
deadly when your heart is not in 
good shape. | 

I left my heart acquaintance 
in the same men’s room, I be- 
gan to wonder what. in heaven 
is it that has such a hold on a 
person that the threat of death 
itself can’t break the habit? 

* 

I'M NOT going into the grim 
details of how I stopped—that 
you can find in any book. 
Furthermore, the cancer prob- 
lem nowadays, and other health 
hazards are even hitting the 
press. 

However, that didn’t do the 
trick for me. I found it necessary 


to study up the whole business. 
I traced the tobacco leaf in the 
U. S. A. to its use among the 
Indians, long before Sir Walter 
Raleigh introduced the weed to 
England. I followed its rise from 
the time that it was the most im- 
portant drop the colonies export- 
ed to the current TV programs 
the industry supports. It wasn't 
until I became politically con- 
vinced that I was a dupe that 
I was able to follow the doctor's 
orders. | 

I found that tobacco was an 
ancient discovery, connected in 
the early days with tribal cere- 
monies, hospitality, the “pipe of 
peace,” and so on. 

I found that after centuries of 
tobacco use, suddenly, around 
the turn of the 20th Century 
cigarette smoking began to zoom. 
And it has been zooming ever 
since. 

Right then and there is where 
the > lis came to me that fi- 
nally took me over the hump, 
namely: 

“DOWN WITH YANKEE 
IMPERIALISM, and cigarettes.” 


YES, my friends, the rise of 
i smoking oF agence fig = 


cigaret habit on the public. There 


—__ 


— 
aver the ‘14 


has been nothing like it since 
the British imperialists put over 
the opium habit on the Chinese 
people in the 19th Century. 

_- The claim over the years that 
one brand won't hurt you as 
much as another, etc. 

The varied angles to keep the 
sales curve up—as when the habit 
was fastened on women as well 
as men—“reach for a XXXXX 
smoke instead of a sweet.” 

The sex allure; the he-man 
of it, and so on. 

Please don’t think I do not 
realize that it IS a habit. For 
one — it gives you some- 
thing to do, not only in a pinch, 
but from time to time. 

I had to use gum, lozenges, 
peppermints—something to keep 
my mouth busy. “No-Nics,” I 
used to call them. 

But none of those aids or tricks 
carried me through by them- 
selves. Even today, after 40 
months of non-smoking, I still 
get an occasional smoke urge. 
That’s when I turn ‘to my old 
faithful, my old reliable—thé slo- 
gan I know will never fail me: 

DOWN WITH’ YANKEE 
IMPERIALISM and cigarettes. 
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comes are the actual words in 
one article. There is a brave and 


American Women—Life Takes a Glossy Look 


TWENTY-TWO million 
women, half of them mar- 
ried, hold down one-third 
of all American jobs, a 50 


rcent increase in the last 
5 years. This is one of the dra- 
matic facts pondered by “Life” 
Magazine in a special edition 
entitled “THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN — Her Achievements 
and Troubles.” 


The achievements and trou- 
bles of the American woman is, 
of course, a major subject for 
searching inquiry, since women, 
in spite of steady advances in 
many fields, still have much the 
worst of it in their quest of se- 
curity and dignity through em- 
ployment. It should be quickly 
noted here that Life’s slick and 
glossy issue, while containing 
much of interest, is hardly that 
real searching inquiry. 

For one thing, its emphasis is 
almost completely on upper 


middle class and upper class_ 


women. It is overloaded with 
the frozen posed world of ex- 
pensively dressed people, all of 
a kind, with perfect white teeth 
usually fixed in what visiting 
French writer Simone De Beau- 
vior called “The smile like lock- 
jaw.” In a word, the world of 
Life Magazine advertisements. 
For instance, a section dealing 
with a “Busy Wife's Achieve- 
ments” is about a woman whose 
husband makes $25,000 a year 
(inherited his father’s Ford Agen- 
cy), who employs a full time 
maid and gardener and has a 
weekly average grocery bill of 
$100. As you see, real typical. 
* 


WHILE THERE IS an at- 
tempt to give both sides. of the 
“should she work” question, and 
in one article there is even the 
admission that a great many 
women work because _ they 
HAVE to, the total weight of 
the presentation is none too sub- 
tly slanted to the proposition 
that women would really be bet- 
ter off if they stayed home. The 
longest and most heavyweight 
article in the issue, “Changing 
Roles in Modern Marriage,” has 
a group of psychiatrists say that 
career wives are not feminine 
enough, become assertive and 
exploitive and the husbands be- 
come correspondingly passive 
and unmanly. Everything is 
freudian, including work for 
better schools. Suburban house- 
wives. you see, seek an outlet 
for their humilation, such as 
“raising hell in the PTA... she 
can work as much harm on the 
lives of her husband and chil- 
dren as if she were a career wo- 
man.” 

This vicious. nonsense, with 
its pseudo-scientific hostility to 
women taking an equal part in 
their own world and own life, 
outweighs the good things in 
the magazine, as it is indeed in- 
tended to do.. . 

If this male may be _ permit- 
ted a thought or two of his own 
in here, the “Life” thesis about 
careers “de-sexing” women; that 
is, making them less soft .and 
feminine, is partly effective pro 
aganda because it rests cleverly 
on a half truth. Certainly it is 
a valid general proposition that 
careers in the business world of 
capitalism do tend to take the 
heart out of people with the 
constant drive, drive, drive of 
“getting ahead” of the next one 
and the clearly stated realistic 
ethic of “business is business.” 

It is a cute trick to point the 
finger accusingly at women who 
compete in this world and say 
“See how cold and calculating 
they become. Less feminine. 
For does not the “business 
world” harden men too? 

* 

ANOTHER POINT in this 
connection — discriminated 
against minorities _ historically 
_have to push harder and accom- 
18 more to hold their own. 

is is the double standard. 
Famed woman reported Marger- 


ite Higgins, in her. aytobiogra- 


OPERATING ROOM SCENE in the Women’s Medical College at Philadelphia, one of the few 


such schools. 


hy which IJ read recently, tells 
ow she had to work twice as 
hard and long to compete with 
the men from the other papers 
in the same work, because she 
was seen as a grim, non-relaxed, 
proven she belonged. Thus she 
was seen as a girl, non-relaxed, 
driving person. ~ 


To skim over some of the 
high—and low—points of the im- 
posing issue, with a comment or 
two: 

It all begins with an introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Peter Marshall 
which says “present day wom- 
an finds she has certain strong 
urges and _ instinctive needs.” 
Only present day women, never 
before? And only women? There 
is throughout the magazine this 
kind of phraseology, as if all 
women were very much alike, 
and women in general unimag- 
inably . different from men in 
feelings and needs. 


“Can it be,” Mrs. Marshall in 
one sentence, “That many of 
woman's current troubles began 
with period of pre-occupation 
with her ‘rights ”? Can it be, 
one might ask, that putting wo- 
mans rights in quotation marks 
right off the bat in the intro- 
ductory article tells pretty much 
what Life is setting out to do? 


Comes next a study of “The 
All American Girl At Her Beau- 
tibul Best.” There is page after 
page of glamor supposedly rep- 
resenting all sections and types 


$e 


in our land. It is an unrelieved 
gallery of nordic well-to-do ele- 
gance. Is this really the All 
American girl? The very ques- 
tion is an insult. Where are the 
ne women? Where those of 
Italian, Jewish, Slavic descent 
and background? Is Life so be- 
mused by its own slick adver- 
tisements that it really thinks all 
American feminine beauty is in 
the pure white upper class im- 
mod These magazines in their 
editorials say, often truculently, 
that they are against conform- 
ity. Yet their own picture of 
American life is one of rigid 
sameness. 

Without necessarily disparag- 
ing the beauty of the women por- 
trayed (though I would certainly 
argue on a couple of them) I 
would like to roam the country 
with Life's marvellous camer- 
men rounding up a truly repre- 
sentative gallery of “All Ameri- 


can” women for, if not compari- 


son, at least needed addition to 
the Life portrait. 

The only American Negro 
women shown in the magazine 
full of pictures are in a picture 
of workers at the Campbell 
Soup plant in Camden, N.]J., a 
good picture of American wo- 
men intermingled working side 
by side, and one Negro couple 
in a section devoted to those 
about to get married. 

“ 
THESE ARE TOUCHES of 


sanity in articles by Mary EI- 
len Chase, Margaret Mead and 
Emily Kimbrough. Miss Chase 
notably intrudes some reality 
with a brief description of time 
buying of the gadgets for which 
American homes are admired. 
“The payments for them,” she 
notes, “with skyrocketing inter- 
est, certainly increase the anxie- 
ty and uncertainty which -the 
things themselves hopefully 
promised to assuage. I cannot 
think it unfair to suggest that in 
nine out of 10 of these cases of 
wobbling credit and rising debt 
women bear most of the initial 
responsibility.” 

But even this article quickly 
gets back to the cocktails and 
psychiatrists| couch. And an il- 


lustration with it shows Life 
journalism at its most inept. It 
is a picture of woman shoppers 
in a New York store. For one 
big welcome change, it looks un- 
mistakeably like real ordinary 
non- glamorous» women in a 
real store. Yet the caption must 
carry on in Life’s style: “Frantic 
buyers close in on an appliance 
counter in New York. Miss 
Chase believes many women 
spend money cgmpulsively in a 
‘craving for mere things.’ ~ Oth- 
er photos also get over the idea 
that modern women are gloom 

creatures at loose ends wit 

themselves, and do things like 
spending money pthc, Abe 
“What to do till the psychiatrist 


ee 


‘| Write trom My Cell...” 


Ee . 1. «.¥; WELL, how do I feel about all compatriots from us — even in 
THE FOLLOWING article is {11:52 In short, I never felt more prison. There are about 25 white 


by at. South eae 9 ‘confident in my life that the fu-! comrades who are included in this 
0 com ” nit a pitioer Ar ra ture belongs to our oppressed peo- charge and are in the same prison, 
eendtatingee =e y ples. Here in our cell among the but in different cells than we. 


ac covediantan ae lilies dae accused is the South Africa that we! I look around the cell accommo- 


ticipant in the fight for equality 
and freedom for all peoples in 
his country, he wrote the follow- 
ing in a letter to a friend in 


Canada from South Africa. 
. | 


— | 


YES, I am sitting in a cell 
of the Johannesburg “Fort,” 
together with scores of com- 
patriots charged with the 
crime of “high treason.” The 


arrests last week were the climax 
of about two years of police raids 


‘on homes, offices and meetings. 


All the arrests took place simul- 
taneously, between four and five 


iam. on Wednesday, Dec. 5. 


Fourteen of us were taken sev- 
eral days later—also at 4 a.m. From 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth and 
Durban, special military planes 
flew the accused to Johannesburg 
where the preliminary trial began 
on Dec. 19. 

Foreign mnewspapermen have 
rushed to South Africa; interna- 
tional lawyer organizations are 
planning to send observers to the 
trial; political feeling among the 
non-white masses is growing high- 
er and higher; large numbers of in- 
fluential Europeans (i.e. white 
South Africans,—Ed.) for example 
judges, Labor MPs, professors, 


Africans and Indians in Durban, South Africa give the “Africa” 
wyers, have joined fund commit- 


salute upon release from jail a few years ago where they served 


: 


m 


tees to raise bail and provide relief terms for defying segregation. laws. The,,same “offense” now is : 


subject to death sentence. 


, . . v 7 
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for, dependents, 
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‘challenging question! 


Miss Mead, dealing with the 
historic pioneer past of Ameri- 
can women, feels there may be 
an overevaluation today on the 
home and marriage (“girls are 
regarded as old maids at 25”) 
but concludes that women “have 
come a long way on the road 
toward a role for women which 
is as dignified and responsible 
as the one assigned to man.” 
When all is said and done, she 
feels, the American woman is 
envied all over the world. 

* 


THIS LATTER THEME is 
expounded further by Miss Kim- 
brougn, who sees the fight vir- 
tually won and says “all the Ca- 
nutes in. the world, lined up 
shoulder to shoulder, could not 
turn back the tide here.” This is 
undoubtedly historically — true, 
but one would be tempted to 
argue a bit with Miss Kimbrough 
about too much all-out boasting, 
pointing just for instance to the 
shocking exclusion of women 
from so many medical schools, 
while in the socialist Soviet Un- 
ion the figures for 1955-56 show 
71 percent of all medical stu- 
dents to be women. Are we sat- 
isied with this state of affairs, 
this comparison? The Canutes 
are still having some success. 


Miss Kimbrough makes some 
vital and needed points when 
she reminds that is it the wom- 
en, not the men, who have to 
leave the career door always 
slightly ajar with one eye home- 
ward for the sick child, etc. “As 
for the critics who say that wo-. 
men don't Eke to assume respon- 
sibility,” she writes pungently, 
“they are forgetting that a 
housewife is not even consider- 
ed extraordinary when she deals, 
singlehandedly, with all the var- 
ied responsibilities of the home.” 
She asks a few more years of 
grace for women to find the 
pattern of possibilities. then, 
look out, men! 

* 

THE MAGAZINE in another 
section deals in pro and con 
fashion with the question of 
whether mothers should work 
when they don’t have to. It 
seems to us this is a somewhat 
abstract question for the aver- 
age American mother who works 
in these davs of inflated costs, 
that they have to add to daddy's 
income to maintain a standard 
of living, whether they prefer to 
work or not. Looking ahead to 
a society where our national 
abundance and productive geni- 
ous is freed of monopoly capi- 
talism, is not the truly desirable 
goal for American mothers to 
have the choice of working or 
staving home, as they please? 
(All debate cheerfully welcomed 
on all personal opinions herein.) 


There is one sheer delight in 
this magazine, an article entitl- 
ed “Women Are Wonderful” by 
Phyllis McGinley, which tells 
how much tougher and more re- 
liable and realistic women are 
than men, scoffs at the old bro- 
mide that women hate women, 
saying they like each other fine, 
but reserve love “for its proper 
object, Man. How can we help 
loving men, the dear, romantic, 
illogical. timid, sentimental 
things? Their hearts are so tend- 
er, their trusts so deep .. . in 
addition, men make the best pos- 


. sible fathers for our children.” 


As these samplings may show, 
there is. much that is readable 
amid the unreal Life gloss. 
Therein lies Life’s carefully stu- 
died technique. 

Here, however, is the last 
word in Life’s typical solemn 
nonsense, from the main article: 


“Thus we have the syndrome 
its essence; each partner 
brings to the marriage mutually 
contradictory wishes: She brings 
the wish to dominate be 
dominated, and he brings the 
wish to be passive and aggres- 
sive. ; | 
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Our TET: Season “ALRIGHT, LET'S ARGUE | 


SCHAYES, Syracuse CLIFTON, New York HEINSOHN, Boston 
ARIZIN, Philly GALLATIN, New York RUSSELL, Boston 
PETTIT, St. Louis JOHNSON, Philly NAULLS, New York 


| STOKES, Rochester: SHARMAN, Boston LEONARD, Minn. 
: COUSY, Boston YARDLEY, Ft. Wayne GUERIN, New York 
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By LESTER RODNEY 
THE RUGGED professional basketball league schedule is about halfway through. 
As per our custom of past seasons, we stop here and present, for “pro and con” argu- 


ment bait, our idea of a half-season All-Star 


page where the team is listed, 
and then come back here. We'll 
start on the points of agreement. 
Nobody, we are convinced, can 
argue against the absolute neces- 
sity of putting three players on 
the first five without any ques- 
tion whatsoever. They are the 
inimitable Bob Cousy of the fast 
‘moving Boston Celtics, the hoop 
scourging Bob Pettit who keeps 
right on leading the league 
though his St. Louis team is stag- 
gering, and the magnificent all 
round Rochester soph Maurice 
Stokes: who does it all. 


That's three for sure. 


Pretty close behind as a 
“must,” in my opinion, would be 
hiladelphia’s sharpshooting Paul 
Arizin, and warrior fans un- 
doubtedly would have my head 
for not including him, and Neil 
Johnson both, with a must first 
five. However, this half season 
team of ours’ is based strictly on 
pay to date, and the Warriors 
1ave been a bit inconsistent. 


* 

SO AFTER you list the Big 
Three of Cousy, Pettit and Stokes 
and add Arizin, you run into real 
argument for spot number five. 
Boston yells, why sharpshootin 
Bill Sharman of course, to aalal 
out the greatest backcourt duo in 
history and go beautifully with 
your up front trio, why do you 
think we are so far in front? 
Philly says Johnson and don’t be 
silly enough to run a star team 
without him. Minneapolis wants 
to know what’s wrong with the 
new slim, prolific scoring giant 
Clyde Lovelette as an Allstar. 
Syracuse says any team without 
Dolph Schayes is a fraud. the 
way the big boy from the Bronx 
1as been keeping a collapsing 
club from collapsing with one 
superb exhibition after another. 
Fort Wayne snickers and says 
there has to be room for not one 
of its slick, high leaping, smooth, 
Pollard-like forwards, but_ both, 
Mel Hutchins and George Yard- 
ley. Knick fans from New York, 
a village along the Hudson, in- 
quire whether we perchance have 
watched that hard rebounding, 
good defending, great team 
players Nat Clifton and Harry 
Gallatin at work, or if we have 
something against New York per- 
haps? 

And they all have something. 

Well go with the Syracuse 
fans and tap Schayes. It is true 
he has been magnificent and kept 
the Salt City club from falling 
out of contention. Also, Sharman 
was out quite a while with a bum 
knee. As for team requirements 
of two backcourt men, why have 
not you seen Rochester in ac- 
tion? The 6-7 Stokes can brin 
the ball upcourt, set up plays nan 
score from the outside with any 
of them, as well as rebound and 
do the heavy duty work under- 
neath. Cousy and Stokes is good 
enough backcourt balance for my 
team, thanks. | 

* 


OUR second team would have 
Johnson, Clifton, Yardley, Shar- 
man, Galltin. Here we had to 
ponder Jack George, who may yet 


come down the stretch with the 
Warriors in last year’s style. 


Hutchins, Richie- Regan, 
and improving-player eet tee 


Team. 


TEAM VET 


Dolph Schayes is the oldest on 
our first five. He came out of 
Bronx’s Taft High and NYU. 
Went to Syracuse when Ned 
Irish of the Knicks wouldn't offer 
him enough. 


ester, Lovelette, and Syracuse's 
Ed Conlin, a consistent soph. 
But you can’t get them all in. 
The Knicks duo has been the 
backbone of the club while 
others looking better on certain 
nights, like Sears and Braun, 
have been real inconsistent. This 
is a mighty good second five. 
* 


WE HAD an easier job with 
our All-Rookie team. Tom Hein- 
sohn, headed for the rookie of 
the year award, maybe pressed 
by season’s end by teammate Bill 
Russell, who is starting to adjust 
and learn and ought to keep im- 
proving. By the way, contrary to 
what some think who do not fol- 
low the game closely, Russell is 
far from the biggest man in the 
league. He is 6-9%, big enough 
goodness knows, but smaller than 
Chuck Share, Ray Felix, Walter 
Dukes, Ed Spoelstra, Red Kerr 
and barely bigger than Pettit, 
Macauley, Sears, and Foust, 
meaning less than a half inch. 
What makes him so unmistakably 
on the way to stardom is the com- 


bination of speed, spring, timing — 


and athletic ability WITH the 
height. . 

We like Willie Naulls of the 
Knicks, starting to show his good 
shooting and rebounding as he 
fits into the pattern, scrappy 
Knick backcourt man. Richie 
Guerin and Bob Leonard, a dead- 
ly long shot at Minneapolis. Good 
rookie reserves are Piontek of 
Rochester and Sobie of New 
York. 

. 


AS FOR. geographical back- 
grounds, the east wins out on our 
Allstar team. Two of the five, 
Cousy and Schayes, hail from 
New York City and played. high 
school ball here, Arizin is a 
Philly lad, Stokes from the Pitts- 
burgh area and Pettit one of the 


few southerners to make it big 
in basketball, hailing from Louis- 
iana. On our: second ‘team, the 
trend shifts Westward, with Shar- 


Cast your eyes elsewhere on this 


man and Yardley getting the 
Coast in and Missouri, Ohio and 
Illinois making it via Gallatin, 
Johnson and Clifton. 


That’s the only way to try to 
detect any sensible trends in bas- 


ketball, by where they grew up 


and played ball. In the pro teams 
themselves, where St. Louis is 
the furthest west, Rochester is 
called “west,” you can't tell much 
from which teams are ahead 
about the basketball strength of 
the various sections. Though at 
that, the pros, with Philadelph- 
ians like Arizin, Gola and George 
(and Chamberlain to come!) on 
the home team, and New York- 
ers like McGuire, Braun, Felix 
and Guerin on the Knicks, are 
closer to being regional teams 
than many of the colleges in 
these days of distant recruitment. 


Bill Russell made San Fran- 
cisco U. a powerhouse and hail- 
ed from Louisiana. North Caro- 
lina’s unbeaten team is entirely 
drawn from New York City by 
New Yorker Frank McGuire, the 
coach. Wilt Chamberlain, out of 
Philly's Overbrook High, is what 
makes Kansas tick. And so it 


goes. 
* 


WILL Boston continue to run 
away and hide in the second half? 
It depends. There are some who 
see the beginnings of a new dy- 
nasty with the oncoming of Rus- 
sell, plus Cousy and Sharman, 
big rookie Heinsohn, and Ram- 
say. The question is, how long 
will Cousy and Sharman still go 
top speed? 


Philly still has Johnson and 


Arizin. If these two have three 


more real good years in them, 
they ll play ball in the 1959-60 
season with the fabulous seven- 
foot Wilt the Stilt Chamberlain, 


Auto Ad..... 


FORTY THOUSAND American men, women and 
children were killed on the highways in 1956, a terrible all- 
time new record. The toll has been going up year by year 


along with.the increasing speed 
and power of the automobiles. 
Even some Congressmen are 
finally asking whether it isnt 
time to make the auto companies 
stop making cars which so flag- 
rantly violate the speed laws. 
Letters are appearing in news- 
papers asking about it. 

And how are the auto com- 
panies reacting? Here is the new- 
est advertisement for Chrysler 
cars, from Sports Illustrated 
Magazine: | 

“ANNOUNCING the mighty 
Chrysler. America’s Most Pow- 
erful Car, 375 H.P. ... Here 
is the car for the man who likes 
his motoring meaty. For the man 


who enjoys the stirring surge of 
375 horsepower putting bite to 
the wheels... .” 


Ths public be damned! Let 
the slaughter continue, nay, in- 
crease! Build them faster, more 
powerful, boast of it in the adver- 
tisements! 

Such is the irresponsibility of 
big business out fro profits. 

Let’s see one newspaper be- 
sides The Worker denounce that 
Chrysler advertisement. But don't 
hold your breath waiting. The 
auto companies place big ads 
in other newspapers. .. . 

a * 


plus the _ back-from-the-Army 
Tom Gola, and presumably Tem- 
ple’s Guy Rodgers, who looks as 
much like a potential Cousy as 
the college ranks boast. Cham- 
berlain and Gola might be 


eongh to insure a championship. 

But how about Rotchester, 
where Si Green will be back 
from the Army to join the fabu- 


lous Stokes and the youngest 
group of players around, with 
Jack Twyman, Richie Regan 
and others improving apace. 
Wouldn’t take much to make 
that club top dog. 

But that’s looking well ahead. 
Some people fancy the Knicks in 
another year or two when young- 
sters Naulls, Sears, Guerin, Sobie 
with some help up front, take 


hold. 


Incidentally, the face of the 


league should definitely change 
next year. Baltimore wants back 
in and will probably make it. 
Detroit will replace Ft. Wayne. 
Louisville, with a magnificent 
auditorium and fine sports tradi- 
tion, is on the way to becoming 
the first southern city to make it. 
Next year, definitely. The league 
will agree enthusiastically. The 
victory over school segregation 
in that Kentucky city convinced 
all that the NBA, with its un- 
flagging non-discrimination pol- 
icy on players, can take it in. 
Other changes will find Pitts- 
burgh coming in soon, as cities 
like Rochester, Syracuse, and 
little Fort Wayne, make way 


for the larger and more solid 
franchises. And finally, as the air 
age advances, on to the West_ 
Coast. 


— 


BASEBALL’S OLDEST 


REGULAR IN ‘57—QUESS WHO? 


DODGER FANS know without any trouble. With the retirement of Jackie Robinson, who was 


game’s oldest:regular. He'll be 38 in July, 
played-more-years than anyone else in the 


this month, the sliding Peewe Reese, Jackie’s sidekick on six pennant wi a ed 
quite-an age tote aang, Rare eee eet 


4 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PERSISTS 
WHILE CAR OUTPUT LAGS 


rage is $34 a week for 26 weeks. 
| - 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT.—The stockpile of 
unsold 1957 cars is estimated by 
manufacturers’ sources to be one- 
half million, Reports are that 
used car sales are dropping. 
Unemployment according to 
Governor Mennen Williams is 
148,000 in Michigan and of that: 
number 87,000 are in Detroit. 


GUS SCHOLLE, state CIO 
president, asks more than Wililams 
does. Scholle would like to see 
unemployment compensation raised 
to two-thirds of a worker's weekly 
wage and for as long_as he or she 
is unemployed. 

Scholle proposes that the money 

Production now is estimated to,to pay for this come from the 
be 25 percent less than during profit-fat corporations of Michi- 
last January. Higher priced cars,| gan. Scholle would insist that the 
Cadilac, Buick, Olds, Pontiac, corporations increase their pay- 
show “sluggishness” in sales. The! ments into the fund to make up 
trade name for it is “sales resist-' the increase. 
ance.” * 
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Happy Birthday 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Worker and 60 for the DW. 
Major problem is in New 
York, which has turned in only 
a handful of subs, though its 
target is 5600 for The Worker 
and 1,000 for the DW. Only 
Manhattan's lower east side, and 
garment and mens clothing 


worker groups have shown any 
signs of life. Time marches on, 
and we've got to get going! 
Following are the donations received 
for the period Jan. 2 through Jan. 7: 
JAN. 2 


New York Iron Workers, $15; Dressmak- 
er, $2; New York, Sophie $10; New Or- 
leans, La., $1; Priend, $10; New York, J. 
G., $5; Lawrence, N.Y., $1; Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., $5; Brighton Day group, #12 


The “cheaper” cars like Ply-| IN 1956 close to 100,000 
mouth and Ford, Chevrolet are Michiganders exhausted their 26, 
reported still selling. GM has cut; weeks of unemployment compen- 
Buick, Olds, Pontiac production | sation. 
20,000 units in December and} were Negroes, youth and women 
January, according to shop reports. workers, those in the low senior- 

That’s the picture as the Michi-|ity brackets, the last to be hired, 
gan Legislature starts its 1957 de-|first laid off, because of discrimi- 
liberations. The situation has not; nation. How many went back to 
improved as far as the unemployed ,work, or how many are among 
are concerned. It’s worse. ithe present 148,000 unemployed 

Gov. Williams is asking the no one can estimate. Welfare’ 
state legislators, in the light of,rolls show only a small increase.’ 
this desperate plight of Michigan Rugged restrictions exist in Detroit | 
citizens to increase unemployment in getting welfare. People with’ 
benefits to one-half of a worker’s cars, telephones, TV sets, relatives 
weekly wage to $54 and extend; working, can't get city relief, so 
the period of payments from 26 ) 
weeks to 39. At present the aver- 


| 
j 


; 
; 


| tistics. 


— ——— 


Racket-Hrating 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Los Angeles and other areas pin- 
pointed for special attention. But 
there are other unions, including 
some of the building trades. | 

The main type of racketeering’ 
the McClellan Committee is look- 
ing into is abuses in the adminis- 


of racketeering domination, and 
the suspension of officials of two 
federal locals on the same grounds, 
came long after the crooked deeds 
were exposed publicly. 

It is also. taken for granted: 
that the McClellan hearings will 
lead up to recommendations for 
more anti-racketeering legislation 
than the Jabor movement bargained | 
for. Proposals already under prep- 
niMis-| aration, would make abuses of wel- 
tration of welfare funds; milking! fare funds a federal crime, pun- 
of the funds by trade union leaders;' jshable in federal courts. The angle 


Large numbers of them|7— 


| Ohio, $10; Brooklyn, $10; Milwaukee, 


'Marhattan, Wes 


eet, three 


padding union payrolls with friends. : 
of the officials; fantastic salaries for | 
administrators; channeling insur- 
ance. to specific companies in ex- 
change for handsome commissions; 
creation of insurance companies to 
handle welfare accounts, and simi- 
lar activities. 

Weltare funds have skyrocketed 
to undreamed of heights within the 
past decade. The Wall Street 
ae says $30 billion in reserves 

ave been amassed in those funds 
with some 75 million men, women 
and children covered for one or 
another type of benefit. That may 


those funds are managed exclusive- 
ly by employers, but there is un-| 
questionably a tremendous amount’ 


in the reserves. 
* 

EMPLOYERS AND their mouth- 
pieces are, of course, licking their 
chops. Publicity on labor a Pramas 
ing is right up their alley. It doesn’t. 
make unions look good to the pub- | 
lic or the workers, even if the dirt 
uncovered tauches only a few local 
unions. 

The Wall Street Journal last) 
Tuesday gave No. 1 piay to a 
lengthy account of the anticipated) 
hearings. Some advance morsels of 
wliat’s to come, given by the busi- | 
nessmen's paper, includes exposure 
of a union that allegedy operated | 


a mansion in Palms Springs, Calif., 
with union funds, plus furnishings' 
and a car for his wife; a union of-’ 
ficial who took a bribe for exclud-. 


ing fringe and welfare provisions|ess to make good the promised: 
1 | Cleveland, $5; JL, Bronx, $5; Chicago, $5; | 


in a contract. | 
In union circles there is a mixed’ 
feeling. While a cleanup of crooks 
is always desirable, it can hardly 
be overlooked that the hearings and 
the attending publicity, will be 
mainly angled to bring discredit 
upon unions as such and to dis- 
credit them in political life. To the’ 
general public it will be dramatic: 
confirmation—that not until a con- 
— investigation points the 
nger at racketeers will leaders 
of labor take any action against 


them. 


*. 
_, ‘THE RECENT ACTION by the 
AFL-CIO in moving te suspend 


suspend 


would be to require unions on pain 
of prosecution, to file periodic re- 
ports on welfare accounts with the 
federal government and give reg-| 
ular accounting to the members. | 


That doesn't ‘seem much. But 


the really significant feature is that 


the Federal government will get its! 
legal hands on those vast funds and! 
will for the first time have some 
Say in their regulation. That, too, 
would not be serious, but for the 
widespread fear that once the fed- 
eral hand is firmly established ove 

administration of those funds, an- 


| ‘other heavy club will be hanging 
be> an exaggeration, and many of! over a labor union that can be used. 31: 


if it “misbehaves” politically or 
otherwise. The federal government 
would also use a weapon it could 
REFRAIN from using against “de- 


serving labor leaders. | 


| 


i 


| 


In any event, the pending racket 
investigations will most likely have 
a place on the agenda of the AFL- 
CIO executive council in Miami 
Beach, Jan. 28. Within the AFL- 
CIO it is the people who come 
from the former CIO who are de- 
manding more vigorous action 
against racketeering by labor itself. 
They are most concerned over the 


and $25; Bronx, Prospect Area, $46; Brook- 
lyn Park Slope, $35; PRN, $2; Mansfield, 
Ohio, $%; Milwaukee, $5; Roxbury, Mass.. 
$25; Jersey City, N.J., $10; Youngstown, 


— 
The Daily Worker's 33rd 
birthday will be celebrated in 
New York on February 9th, with 
a dance at the Chateau Gardens. 
Several parts of the country have 
indicated they plan to have a 
third of their targets in the 
Worker circulation drive by that 
date. 


a 
£10: 


. 
, 


Brooklyn, S.G., $5; New York artist 
Professional friends, $180; Two 
pinochele players $5; Bronx, 
Boro Park, New Year’s Eve party, 


PS., 


they vanish from unemployed sta-|New York, P.D., $25; Princeton, N.J., 58; | : : 
‘where the President is taking us 


Manhattan, G.A., $10. 
JAN. 3 


New York, friend, $30; East Bronx, Jew- 
ish Club, $35; New York, 8.T., $5; Fred 
Briehl $2; Bronx, 8. Nessin Defense Club, 
%: New York, %; New York, J.G., $4; | 


H., $2; Miami, Fla., $25; Conrad, Mont., 
$10; Newark, N.J., C.H. $10; Newark, N.J.| 
Flo, $25; Bronx, Rose, $10; New York, 
$20; Williamburg, Brooklyn, $10; Garment) 


‘workers, 365. 


JAN. 4 


Astoria, L.I. friend, $16.50; Pat, | 
Orleans, La., $1; Manhattan Beach Club | 
$10; Brighton Beach, E., $3; Des Moines, 
Iowa, $1; South Florida, $25; Apopka, 
Fia., $7: Trimble, Ohio, $5; Bronx, Bernie, | 
$50: Bronx, Dave before leaving on vaca- 
tion $25; Bronx, Kingsbridge E Club, C.P. 
Club $50; Queens, Professional friends, | 
$120: Cedar Grove, N.J., $10; Group of. 
writers, $38; Friend from Brooklyn #10; 


; 


Manhattan friend 3. 


JAN. 7 
Cleveland, Ohio, $25; Greensboro, N.C., 


$2. Te Jesus Colon, $2; Brooklyn Friend, 


$25: New York, $35; Arthur Z., $20; Madi- 


; 


|son, Wise., BEE, $10; Alpine, Tex., 510; | workers. 


New York $10; Apopke, Fla., $6; Bronx, 
$5: Bronx, $5; Inwood, $20; Brooklyn, Elec- 
trical workers, $30; New York, N.EB., +8; 
Western Old Timer, $5; Youngstown, Oh10, 
$5; Warren, Ohio, $5; Bronx, M.Z., 3$10;| 
So. Hadley Falls, Mass. $2; Indianapolis, 
$1; New Bedford, Mass., $1; Erie, Pa., 
25c: Minneapolis, $1; Queens, $1; New 
York, H.S., $10; Bronx, $7; New York, 
$4: FH-HF, $20; New York, $8; New York, 
Upper Bast Side $13; A.S., $10; Newark, 
N.J., $10. 


’ 
; 


JAN. 8 | 
Cleveland, $55; New York, $3; Amal- 
gamated friends $6; Brooklyn, $20; Okla-- 
homa, $1: New York Midtown, $2; Detroit, 
New York, $5: W, New York, $10; New 
York, $5; FH, Brooklyn, $10; Sam, Brook- 
lyn, $5; N. Y. Club of basic industrial, 
workers, $16 John Doe $10; Sam, Bronx, 
$5: Brooklyn, Kings Highway, $30. 
JAN. 9 | 
New York Garment workers, $37; Friend, 
$10: Bronx family with 2 lads, $l); Upper 
East Side, $108; JW, Cleveland, $25; CB, ) 
Queens, $15; Group of Brooklyn dentists, 
$62: Friends via J. Colon $25; LH, Chi- 
eago, $1; Rechester, Minn., $1; Minnesota | 
Freedom of the Press Committee, $100. 
JAN. 10 | 
New York Bakers group, $10: New York, 
Inwood, $10; FE, New York, $10; Darien, 
Conn., $10; Minneapolis, $10; ES, Chicago 


$5; ®Byracuse, N.Y., $1; Chicago Freedom, 


of the Press Committee, $455; New Jersey 
Freedom of the Press Commmittee, $121. 
JAN. 11 
New York, $10; East Siders, $15; Bronx 


| 


DW | 


| . 
i'vou're likely to have tax increases. 


a | more 


on ae 
$23; | 


t Side, H., $20; Chicago, L.|p 


ipersonal income taxes accounted 


ers making $5,000 a year or less 


By .MAX GORDON 
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lke’s Doctrine’ Is 
Very Costly Item 
For John Q. Public. 


Mr. John Foster Dulles has been working very hard these 


past couple of weeks to get into your pockets and remove 


Not directly, of course. His pick- 
pocketing has been of the high 
iclass kind, done in the name of in- 
ternational peace and whatnot. 


What we're getting at is that the 
Eisenhower Mideast Doctrine, 
iwhich Dulles has been very busy 
‘promoting, and the jacked-up arms 
spending that goes with it is go- 
ing to cost you a very substantial 
amount of money. 

It will cost you money in two 
ways. First, some hoped-for tax 
cuts will not take place. In fact, 


; 


Second, whenever resources go 
into armaments instead of produc- 
ing the things people use, there is 
inflation and this means 
price increases. 

Let’s take a separate look at 


on these two matters. 

TAXES: If anyone wants an ex- 
ample of “class” legislation, the 
resent tax laws are it. When you 
see how the tax load has shifted, 
and the idea of the income tax per- 
verted, vou realize that robbery is 


some more of your cash, a lot more of it in fact. 


$2 billions in arms spending for 
the next year, Eisenhower has 
clamped down on any tax cuts. He 
is demanding that reductions in 


certain consumer taxes, planned for 
April 1 of this year, be cancelled. 
> 


PRICES: In his State of the 
‘Union message last week, Eisen- 
|hower said he was worried about 
‘inflation, which means imcreased 
prices. But he did not say what he 
was going to do about such in- 
creases as, for instance, the scanda- 
lous billion dollar steal by the huge 


oil companies, who are taking ad- 


vantage of the Mideast crisis. 
This is likewise robbery of the 


| 


J 


consumer. It comes directly out of 
the pockets of all of us who use 
oil or gasoline for heating, cook- 
ing or driving cars. The major oil 
companies have jacked up domes- 
tic prices by 35 cents a barrel of 
crude oil and a penny a gallon for 
gasoline. 


- The crude oil mark-wp takes di- 


not too harsh a word to apply to 


other low-income groups. 
In 1941, for instance, when the 


federal budget was $7.1 billions, 
for les sthan 20 percent, or about 
$1.4 billions. At that time, a fam- 


‘ily of four had an exemption of 
'$3.300 and few workers made more 
than that. Thus, of the $1.4 billion, 
only a tiny fraction came from 


In 1955, the federal budget was 
$69.8 illions. Personal income taxes | 


brought in nearly half, or about) US 


$33 billions. But now a family of 
four has an exemption of only 
$2.400, and the great mass of work- 
ers make more than this m money 
wages. 

In fact, it is figured that work- 


contribute more than half of the 
$33 billions in income taxes. Thus, 


rect advantage of the European oil 


$5: New the treatment of the workers and | Shortage resulting from the Mideast 


crisis. But there is no such basis 
for the gasoline increase. There is 
a huge gasoline surplus, and Eu- 
ropeans as a rule do not import 
gasoline. They prefer to refine 
crude oil themselves. The penny in- 


crease in gasoline is strictly a psy- 


chological squeeze-play by the mo- 


nopolies. 


Inflation is also hitting us in 
meat this year; as Eisenhower and 
others have informed us. This could 
be avoided if some of the money: 
ed for artns were to be-used as 
farm subsidies to the hard-pressed 
farmers, and if the armed forces, 
and army buying, were reduced. 


Right now, there is no plan for 


this threat of- higher meat prices, 
except just to let them go up. 
And so Mr. Dulles’ tinkering 
with the Eisenhower Doctrine, be- 
sides making peace more perilous, 


at least a quarter of. the hugejis also an expensive business for 


budget today is paid for directly 

through income taxes by workers) 

making less than $5,000 a year, 

while 15: years ago workers con- 

tributed virtually 

budget by way of income taxes. 
* 


Connecti 


nothing to the Asks Polio Action 


| NEW HAVEN.At the last meet- 
| OF COURSE, when one adds ing of the New Haven Board of 


| the American working folk. 


cut CP 


the huge amounts in sales taxes of Aldermen, a resolution stressing 
various kinds, workers pay well the need for immediate action to 


estimated that this 


‘over half the budget. Thus, it is Prepare for the polio season, was 
year about $4142 | 
billions will come from low-income 't 


presented by Sid Taylor, acting for 
he Communist Party organization 


groups, and only about $33 billions in Connecticut. 


Riverdale Club, $17; Cleveland, $20; Chi-!frgm the rich. (Labor Research As-| 


congressional smear-brush. 


While there is no known racke-' 
° 
an former Garment worker, $5; Friend of Joe North, 
» - | $10. 
a chain of prostitution houses; a ave been compelled to share to 


labor leader who brought himse]f,s® me degree the discredit that 


| 


teering of significance 
CIO unions, since the merger they 


comes with racketeering exposures. 
Some of the former CIO leaders 
have openly expressed their dis- 
pleasure with the AFL-CIO’s slow- 


cleanup. | 


There is also some concern in 


labor circles over developments in 
the New York district of the Team- 
sters union. Next month John O’- 
Rourke will take over the presi- 
dency of the district council along 
with a full slate of officers. This 
has brought elation in the office of 
James Hoffa, in Detroit, who has 
been widely pictured as the front 


for gangdom in the labor move- 
ments. Hoffa, main power in the 


IBT, and apparently backed by 
President Dave Beck, now has a 
clear path for a long-planned or- 


? * 


| 


$20; Jamacia, L.I., $10; New York truth 
seeker, $2; PRN, $2; Detroit, 2$: New York, 
$10; Brooklyn, 35; Queens, Maspeth, $22; 


JAN, 14 
$5; Fur workers, $20; Washington Heights, 


Beach, Fla., $5; Cleveland, $70; Utica, N.Y., 
$20; Trenton, N.J., $8; Los Angeles, $5; 
Brooklyn, $5; Fur friends, $69; Bronx 
| County CP convention $151; Queens 
County CP convention, $125; Brownsville, 
Brooklyn, K, 7; Iron Mountain ,Mich., $5; 


$1. 


ee 


'J8, New York, 33; Milwaukee, Wis. 


affiliated International Longshore- 
men's Association. But while a drive 
to unionize more hundreds of thou- 
sands of drivers, warehouse and 
other distributive workers may be 
welcomed, there is an unwholesome 
element mixed in the picture. 
| These unwholesome elements are 
driving vigorously to expand their 
marking time on organizing the un- 
organized. 


The McClellan committee, it 


She re hardly be said,-will make the 
lighting 


most of the well- 


ew: York; . spot- 
the situation’ in trucking; 


7 


cago, $76; Philadelphia, $25: LH New York, | 


Garment millinery group, $28: Brooklyn, 


$35; Friends via Art Shields, $7: Dayton | 


sociation pamphlet, The Burden of 
Taxes). In 1941, a goed deal less 


‘came from low-income groups. 


W 
income tax exemption was sup- 
posed to be that you do not get 
taxed on the money you need for 
ithe necessities of life. But look at 
what happened. | 
In 1941, it was figured that 
$3,800 was needed by a family of 
‘four for the necessities of life. Since 
‘living costs have almost doubled, 


it now takes about $6,400 to buy 
exemptions, instead of being in- 


‘creased, have been cut to $2,400 
for a family of four. What, then, 
has happened to the idea of ex- 
emptions for the necessities of life? 


on $2,400? 

It is thus obvious why workers 
have been miomegsom. ee an increase 
in exemptions as the way of cut- 
ting taxes. on -the low-income 
', But 


’ 
: 


> 


’ 


The resolution was referred to 


the Board of Health for recom- 


mendations, and the Board of 


than a third of the total budget Health is expected to give a re- 
| iport at the next meeting of the 
This business of exemptions is Board of Aldermen on Feb. 4. 


orth examining. The idea of the 


The resolution cailed for the dis- 
tribution of free vaccine to all. 


The Communists asked that a 


: 


these same necessities of life. But 


base, while the AFL-CIO is still What family of four today can live 


Bs ge of free inoculations for 
all be set up, so that there will be 
no hesitation on the part of anyone 
due to a feeling of taking advan- 


tage of the Health Department.” 


They asked that the Board of 
Aldermen correspond with the 
State Legislature on the possibility 
of making anti-polio inoculations 
one of the compulsory inoculations 
for school entrance. 


6 
: 


ee 


J a4 nd, VA iy fogs ? : 
7 ) +e. ” $4 tas x 2 ae 
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because of an increase in 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


very strong. Ironically, -nany 
prominent people in our progres- 


sive movement who have often 
strongly warned against the dan- 
ger of isolation, have themselves 
succummbed to this tendency or 
have been blind to it. 

It is also easy to forget the 
glorious successful experience of 
the progressives, and what made 
them possible. The _ greatest 
strides forward the left and, con- 
sequently the working class, 
have ever made in America was 
through a coalition with others 
on the basis of the key objec- 
tives and needs of labor in the 
period 1936-46. There were peo- 
ple then, too, who were ap- 
palled at the idea of having any- 
thing to do with men like John 
L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, Philip 
Murray and others like them, or 
with the then still significant So- 
cialist Party or with the liber .Is 
in the New Deal. Many said, as 
does our correspondent, that it is 
impossible to do anything “with- 
in’ the existing labor movement. 
How wrong they proved to be! 


In the years that followed we 


received the best examples we | 


ever had that the working class 
makes its greatest strides forward 
through a coalition of the left 
and “center” as some call those 
on the right who in periods 
waver towards militancy a.d 
unity for major constructive ob- 
jectives.. But why the reverse 
trend after the war so catastro- 
phic for the left? 

2 


THE COLD WAR that set in 
after the hot war, the State De- 
partment’s influence on the la- 
bor leaders, were, of course, > big 
factor in the change that came 
alter 1946. But progressives are 
riot supposed to be helpless peo- 
ple who take objective condi- 
tions, like so much bad weather 
nothing can be done about. 


Looking back, it is clear that 
America’s left, and particularly 
the Communists who were a big 
influence in it, failed to reoog- 
nize the real meaning of the “re- 
sent and reject” to “Communist 
interference” resolution of the 


' CIO convention in 1946. They 


failed to see in it a warning that 
a new. and more difficult stage 
was opening for the left; that its 
coalition with others was seri- 
ously endangered: that if its 
wide base was to be preserved, 
forms of activites and even the 
range of the left's objectives, 
would have to conform to a de- 
gree; that those in the extreme 
right who sought a split must not 
get extra ammunition to ease 
their plans. 

Unfortunately, for a year be- 
fore that convention many in the 
Communist movement were al- 


eee EP, 
SY NAY 
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ready “conditioned” for the idea 
of breaking with the “center” or 
facilitating such break, by the 
hysterical swing to the “left” 
that came with the ouster of 
Browder and Browderism from 
the Communist Party. 


The party, as many now rec- 


ognize, threw out the baby with 
the dirty water. Many saw 
“Browderism” in many of the 
positive developments in the pe- 
riod Browder was secretary. ‘The 
influence of that craze had _ its 
worst effects on the left in the 
trade union movement. 


IN MY OPINION, the eft 
began to give up the principle 
of left-center unity ten years ago. 
A left-sectarianism has been sap- 
ping the lifeblood of progr s- 
sivism ever since. It would hardly 
make nice reading to list the 
long chain of experiences in 
union after union. It is even less 
agreeable to note that those to 
whom progressives look for lead- 
ership, closed their eyes to real- 
ities or explained everything by 
“objective” circumstances. 

It was much easier to simply 
pronounce those who disagree 
with us as “lieutenants of cap- 
italism” or “agents of imperial- 
ism” in labor's ranks (a ies. 
terization by DeLeon), than to 
meet the problem of keeping 
within the main stream. And sec- 
tarianism begets even worse iso- 
lation and betogs the perspe- 
tive. 


A number of progressives even 
lost a feeling for ibis unity and 
saw something bad in talks for 
labor unity. Some saw personal- 
ities instead of realities. Walter 
Reuther couldn't possibly do any- 
thing good. Wasn't he one of 
the main leaders for expulsion 
of the left? 


Many in the left seemed 
puzzled that the UAW became 
the main center for a fairly ad- 
vanced program of labor. So they 
just sneered as it as “phoney” 
because Reuther is “phoney.” On 
the other hand, many still re- 
membered Lewis of the early 
thirties and measured him with 
the 1936 yardstick and always 
looked to see if the man with the 
bushy eyebrows will give labor 
a “new hope.” 

. 

AT ONE MOMENT in the 
spring of 1954, there was quite 
a bit of excitement in some left 
circles because Lewis, David 
McDonald and Dave Beck ate 


Indispensable Discussion Articles in—JANUARY 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS | 


National Committee, CPUSA: Facing the 85th Congress 
Eugene Dennis: What Kind of Change? 


IN AFRICA 


THE MASS trial of 151 de- 
fendants in Johannesburg is 
based on charges of violating 
South Africa’s “Suppression of 
Communism Law.” Under the 
sweeping definitions of the law 
a person commits a crime who 
any time advocated, advised, de- 
fended, or encouraged any of the 
aims of Communism.” 

The Communist Party opposes 
the official South African segre- 
gation policy, so that under the 
Act anyone else who believes in 
integration could be indicted as 
a “Communist.” 

Among the persons facing 
trial for violating South Africa's 
law for “suppression of commun- 
ism” are member of Parliament 


ON TRIAL 


. a 
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lunch together and supposedly 
agreed to work together. There 
were some who hastened to pre- 
dict a “new CIO” was in the 
making. Complete sight was lost 
of the fact that the trend of 
these three has been to the-ex- 
treme right and that within the 
1954 situation their outlook was 
not constructive but towards still 
further splitting the unions. We 
can see today the very con- 
servative role of these three, 
joined by Maurice Hutcheson of 
the Carpenters are playing in 
the labor movement. On the 
other hand, the forces within the 
Reuther camp (most of the for- 
mer CIO) have for some time 
been pressing for a program that 
is the most advanced within the 
labor movement. 


It is this refusal or reluctance 
to see a differentation in labor's 
leadership, and among their mil- 
lions of followers; the failure to 
recognize that there are strong 
sections in labor with whom pro- 
gressives can find cOmmon 
ground and work and struggle 
cooperatively; that has resulted 
in the loss of perspective for 
much of the left. And the situa- 
tion cannot be reversed unless 
mistakes are faced and their 
source examined. Only by such 
an examine @> is it possible to 
recognize t°@F possibilities “with- 
in” the main stream. 

. 


WE ON OUR PART in the 
Daily Worker and Worker have 
worked for some years to bring 
the left back into the iain 
stream and towards a positive 
perspective. We have contribut- 
ed our share of the confusion in 
the earlier post-war days. But in 
these days when so many have 
been taking pot shots at our 

aper on the Hungarian situation 
ead with full justification) the 
reminder is in order that for 
some years, especi:!!v since the 
Eisenhower adminisivation took 
over in 1952, and the auto con- 
vention that followed some 
months later, the trade union 
policy of this paper has been 
for a shift of the left’s face to- 
wards the “center,” for a revival 
of the constructive relationship 
that once conquered America’s 


- Open-shop centers. 


We have worked for the .ner- 
ger in line with.that perspective 
or labor. Today there aren't 
many in the left who question 
the policy of working with the 
“main stream.” But many are still 
pessimistic, like Gur correspond- 
ent, because it is not easy to de- 
velop the forms of activity and 


_ relations in unions headed by 


FROM MY CELL 


(Continued from Page Il 


cell from where I sit—comfortably 
seated on a mat on the cement 
floor (non-white persons have to 


‘sleep on the ground) sits Chief Al- 
bert Luthuli, president general of 
the African National Congress. A 
man of about 60—former teacher 
—deeply religious, this giant of a 
man commands the love and re- 
spect of friend and foe alike. Not 
far fro mhim is Dr. G. M. Naicker, 
president of the South African In- 
dian Congress, a man who served 
several terms of imprisonment in 
the struggle. A brave, quiet man. 


Right in front of me is Moses 
Kotane, former 
of the outlawed Communist Party 
—a great man who could step into 
the shoes of Prime Minister. Fear- 


Leonard B. Lee-Warden, who 
represents Africans in the West- 
ern Cape division; Rev. D. C. 
Thompson, superintendent min- 
ister of the Springs Methodist 
Church; Chief Albert Luthuli, 
president-general of the African 
National Congress; Dr. G. M. 
Naicker, president of the Indian 
Congress and Leon Levy, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Trade 
Unions. 


The Nationalist Government of 
Prime Minister Johannes Strij- 
dom has previously used the 
“suppression of communism” law 
to buttress its apartheid program 
of depriving all non-white per- 
sons — African, Asian and the 
so-called coloreds — of every_ 
semblance of human rights. 


Under the law, the govern- 
ment has imprisoned, banished, 
and banned from activity thou- 
sands of members of the African 
National Congress, Indian Na- 
tional Congress and the trade 


eneral secretary 


ed by the enemy, loved and re- 
spected by our people, non-Com- 
munist wud Communist like, Kotane 
represented our country at the 
Bandung rn 


THERE is Professor Matthews, 
acting principal of the Fort Hare 
non-Eur n university—a fore- 
most intellectual among the Afri- 
can people. There is trade unionist 
Mescsina, who spent a little while 
in Europe attending congresses of 
the World Federation of Trade 


Unions; Advocate D. Nokwe, first - 


African lawyer, who led the South 
African delegation to the Buchar- 
est Youth Festival in 1953. Twenty- 
two year old Mosy Moolla, secre- 
tary of the Indian Youth Congress, 
is the youngest of the 150. He was 
expelled from high school for hav- 


‘ing been imprisoned for political 


activity. 
And so almost each of the 150 
have a grand record in the strug- 


gle. : 
On Wednesday, Dec. 19, the 


case is to begin. It is going to last ~ 


for three months. The finest array 
of legal men in our country have 
been briefed to appear. What. the 
outcome will be we cannot“tell. It 
is much too early to say. They say 
we might be given bail — 1,000 
poe for w 

lacks—amounting to close on to 


a 100,000 pounds for all of us to- 
gether. It seems that the people 


outside age going to succeed in 
raising it. If not we will have to 
stay. (The accused had been re- 
leased on bail some days before 
the trial beban—Ed.) 
In the meantime, do what you 
can for us in ba country. 


WE are not afraid of the fu- 
ture. We know the whole world 
is with us. So thumbs up (that is 
our salute), goodbye and best of 


luck. 
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All readers and friends are invited to send 
greetings to our paper on its 33rd Anniversary 


-hostile leaders. 


But it is far more important ‘o 

| see that rank and file activities 
are developing in a number of 
unions on a greater scale than 
has been evident for some time, 
and progressives are  findin 
ways to overcome hostility. ‘And 
it can be expected that following 
the convention of the Commu 
ae Party pe a revival of its in- 
iin Maer asec pig gl pane ee hey fluence and activi eatly cur- » 
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Sub-Committee of Resolutions Committee, CP: 
Democracy in the U. S. 


Nemmy Sparks: A Review Article on Anna Louise Strong’s book, 
The Stalin Era 


National Committee, CPUSA: A Message to Party Ovewiinations 
3 M. Brodsky: The Role of the Party eo 
| Louis Fleisher & Max Weiss: Peaceful Co-existence, a discussion — 
| and Other Important Articles and Analyses 
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selective TV, movie guide 


| 
| Sr ai Jan. 19 
—_ Version "ek Oscar. Wilde’s 
oe (2) 9. Children 


ad show (11) 11 | 


Mn ‘Wisard-sclence for young 
people (4) 12:30 

Junior Town Meeting: Nehru as}! 
Peacemaker (13) 1:30 

Ice Hockey (2).2 

— iceten (9) 2. Will Fogers 


Pro Basketball: Hawks vs. Na-|! 
tionals (4) 2:30 | 
World We Want (9) 2:30. Teen-' 


agers panel 
All Star Movie: Berlin correspond- 


ent (138) 2:30, 7 and 10, anti- 
Nazi thriller 

Movie: A Double Life (7) 3. Ronald 
Colman, Signe Hasso, Shelley 
Winters (7) 3. 

Horse Race—Hialeah (4) 4.30 

News—Ned Calmer (2) 6 

It’s Fun To Travel (9) 7 

Abbott and Costello (11) 7 : 

Crusade in “essen 1 Day films 


Duffy’s Tavern—comedy (11) 8:50 
Jerry Lewis—variety (4) 9 

Movie: Chicago oF oy (9) 9 

Pro Basketball (11) 9 

|Emie Kovacs—variety (4) 10 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
‘Bowling (9) 10:30 

News (2) 11 

iNight Show: The Master Race (7)| 


Jackie Gleason J 8. Gleason Is 
Back 


‘Perry Como—variety (4) 8. Guest:| 
George Gobel, aa 
Confidential File — documentary 


(k1) 8 


1] 

Late Show: The Bride Woze Red 
(1938) (2) 11:15. Joan Crawford, 
Franchot Tone. Comedy-first’ 
time on TV 

TV | 
Sunday, Jan. 20 


Wonderama—kids (5) 10 continuous 


Mayor's Conference (5) 11 


Camera Three—American sculptor 


Alexander Calder shows off his 
“mobiles” 

Ask the Camera (4) 11:30 

Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 


Movie: You Can’t Take It With 


the Kaufman and Hart comedy 
with Jean Arthur, James Stewart, | 
Lionel Barrymore, Edward Ar- 
nold 

Drew Pearson (5) 16:45 © 


|News (2) Il 
} Late Show: Love Happy with the: 


Marx Bros. (2) 11:15 


MOVIES 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, Radio 
| City 
Baby Doll, Victoria 
Friendly Perusasion, Beekman thru 
Monday; 8th St. thru Tuesday 
‘War and Peace, Gramercy, thru} 
Tuesday. Midtown-—Sat. 
Storm Center and Solid Gold €a- 
| dillac, Loew’s Lexington, Sheri- 
dan, Loew’s 72nd St., New Ams- 
terdam, Riviera 
Ten Commandments, Criterion 
Magnificent Seven, Guild 50th. 
| Sunday last day. | 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Giant, Brooklyn Fox 
Lust for Life, Plaza 
Rififi, Mr. Hulot’s Holiday, 72nd 
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You (4) 10:30 NY-TV debut for 


_ Workers Galen. leaders 
| issues which led to a walkeut at { 


| which led to the strike, the com- 


| Ford Workers Reply 
To Pay Cuts by Strike 


CHICAGO. — United Auto ; 
were 


this week negotiating a series of 


the Ford ’s stamping | 
plant, leeated just east of Chi- 
eago Heights. | 

The strike swelled rapidly 
after a group of workers walked 
out and set up picket lines. Re- 
luctant to bargain on the issues 


agreed to negotia- 
tions and the strike was called 
off pending a settlement. The 
new plant makes parts for Mer- 
cury cars. 


The plant has been in opera- 
tion since last September and has 
close to 3,000 workers. During 
this period, union leaders said, 
the company has been trying to 
“get away with murder.” 

THEY explained that com- 
pany efforts have been made to 


pany quickl 


walkout a “wildcat strike.” 

The urifon was able to eliminate 

certain ommibus job classifica- 

tions —_ as “automation re- 
one worker 


was obliged to perform several 
' types of skilled a 


HOWEVER, the 


company 
seniority contin 


pattern of 
on rates and 
ued. One sharp 


| battle was over the effort to get 


the company to post jobs instead 
of handing out favored jobs to 
“teachers pets.” 

“The company is tying to de- 
fraud its workers in a new plant, 
explained Dom Licata, Local 588 
president. 

He charged that the company 
had brought in Jack Kendall, 
who had been the plant man- 
ager of the Ford stamping plant 
in Buffalo, N. Y.. where “em- 
ployes were cheated out of thou- 
sands of dollars due to imp-oper 


classifications.” 
However, even one manage- 
ment spokesman admitted that 


union, to staff the plant with 
pro-company elements. In these fe soltty ta aioe” health 


four months, 500 to 600 proba- |— 
tionary workers have been find ‘ff 
The strike came as a climax io 
months of bitter in-plant strug- 
gles over wage rates and classifi- | 
cations. On Nov. 27, the local | 
voted overwhelmingly in favor-of | 
Strike action, 1899 to 47. | 
A few concessions were then | 
won from the company which 
provided rate increases for both 
skilled and unskilled workers. 
Prior to the walkout, Licata 
warned; “Management has ignor- | 
ed and ridiculed the demand for | 
fair rates and proper classifica- 
tions. Local 588 has insisted re- { 
peatedly in bargaining sessions | 
that these demands mean dol- 
lars and cents, and bread and 
butter, to the members and thei 
families and Local 588 is not | 
taking ‘No’ for an answer.” 
The Chicago newspapers dis- @ 
| torted the cause of the strike as ! 
being over “the _assignment of f 
parking lot space” and called the 


St. Playhouse. Through Tuesday 
Woman. of Rome, Appolo. With 
Forbidden Cargo 
Oepidus Rex, 55th St. Playhoue 
'Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
We Are All Murderers, Paris 
Seven Wonders of World—Ciner- 
ama, Warner 
Man Who Knew — wry and 
“THINGS TO COME” Alexander Korda’s at Black Rock, Sym- 
prderton Sree. Mauer a mo” | Report from Rutgers: Dens ssl phony. Saturday only 
12th St.). Sat. eve. and Sun. 3:30—Jan. 19} ©}J Wives Tale Discussed (13) ‘Proud and Beautiful; Papa, Mama, 
1:30 | Maid and I, Thalia 


é¢ 20. Tea and Babke. Admission Free. 

Sunday Manhattan Last Word: Ezra Pound Discussed | Picnic, Loew's Olympia. Saturday 

ee ee a 

p.m. on problems facing American radi-| Movie: Berlin Correspondent (13); Beggar's Opera & Boris Godunov. 

cals. Edith Segal, expert folk dance teacher! 9. 30. 7 and 10 Saturday only; All Quiet on the 

will be caer at Jewish Peoples Philhar- : ‘ Western ecaxt and 39 Steps. 
. ews Roundup . fo Sunday through Tuesday 

00 Parade Sit 
Johns Hopkins — documentary (7) A Day in the Country, Club Cine- 


monic Chorus, 189 Second Ave., NYC. 
Sunday Brooklyn 

3.30) X-Ravs ma, Saturday 8:30 and 10 
Wide Wide World—tour ws) 4 THEATRE 


PAUL NOVICK will lecture Sunday eve, 
8 p.m. at Brighten Center, 3200 Coney Is- 
~ ng mae — Subject: Washington & 
Coming Mama—Peggy Wood (2) 5 Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
| Press Conference (7) 5:30. Guest:|Candide, Martin Beck a 
we 29 gae- Mf eaaees Herbert Brownell, Jr. Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN Telephone Time—drama (2) 6.) Helen Hayes ) 
Beginning Monday, Jan. 21 Parents of a Stranger Bells Are ~rtor tl Shubert 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL from Defoe's | Meet the Press (4) 6 Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 
“Robinson Crusoe” te James Joyce's You Asked For It (7) 7 Mr. Wonderful, Broadway 
Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 Easter, 4th St. Playhouse 
Ed Sullivan (2) 8 Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
Steve Allen (4) 8-NY Film Critics|Major Barbara, Morosco |— 
Award banquet My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre jc, narate Tables. Music Box 


Ulysses” 
Beginning Thursday, Jan. 24 
Omnibus: Lee at Gettysburg (7)9 | Three Penny Opera, Theatre de Lil Abner, St. James 
GE Theater: Myrna Loy in Lady} Lys The Apple Cart, Plymouth 


LANGUAGES & BEALATY IN 
SHARESPEARE PLAYS 

of the House (2) 9. Drama of| Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater |-pycjfth Night, hadnt is, 

shim clearance Inherit the W ind, N;: ational 264 w. 87th St. 


weaken the wage and seniority 


\Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. To 
structure, to undermine’ the 


Washington, D. C. 

Open Mind: Causes of Heart 
Trouble (4) 12:30 | 

Times Youth Forum (5) 1. U. S-.- 
British Relations 

UN Review (9) 1 

Movie: Night Train (English, 1940) 
Anti-Nazi thriller (11) 1 


ONCE MORE 
on the 
HISTORICAL 
EXPERIENCE 
of the 
PROLETARIAN 
DICTATORSHIP. 


article from the 
Jen-Min-Jih-Pao 


Organ of the 
Communist Party of China }| 


* 


now in pamphlet form 
will arrive soon from 
abroad in the 


English language 
* 
10 copies for $1.00 
x | 


i Special low rate fer 100 


or more copies 


Coming : 

BERTOLD BRECHT as Poet, novelist, 
playwright at the first of series of Main- 
stream Forums. Fri., Jan. 25, 8:30 p.m. at 
Hotel Great Northern, 118 W. 57th St. 
Speakers: Eve Meriam, Annete Rubinstein, 
Frederich ‘Ewen. 


8-10 p.m. 
Tuition—$10 a course 
Penthouse 10-A 59 W. 71 St. 
Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 Speaking of Murder, Royale sii 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 No Time For Soxgnents. — 
awen. ___' What's My Line (2) 10:30 Mel Candido, Greenwich Mews _ caareso Bape rasca 


Z em Ill “AMERICA’S ROAD 


Get Hep! Save Your Pep! | Se 
for 


rarteeescansiien UNITY FORUM 


+ Joseph Starobin 
Ei Angus Cameron 
| FRIDAY, JAN. 25-8 pm 
FORUM HALL 
229 7th Avenue 


near 23rd Street 


Contribution $1 


"Classified Ads : .. 


: Rush orders now te: 


FOR SALE 


G.E. WALL CLOCK with built-in timer ane | | 
calendar. Orig. $9:98 SPEC. $6.98 plus 
Fed. Tax. Standard Brand Dist., 143, 
Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.) 

GR 3-7819 One hour free = 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


"i MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup | 
service, days, nights weekends, economi- 4 
ical. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786 


CHARLES KRUMBEIN 
JANUARY 20, 1947 


_Imperted Publications & 


Products 


4W.16thSt.,N.Y.C.11 (CW); 


«SATVIIdOUL SOT» 
B1JSIYIAIO SIY puB JopNng .ssof 


.? 4 gala birthday ball « 
Food ..- Drinks... andall! 


Remembered by his 


CHATEAU GARDENS, 105 E. Houston Street, N. Y. 


TABLE RESERVE — $3.00 


Friends and ideale 


Auspices: N, Y. Freedom of Press Comm., 35 E. 12th Se., N. Y. C. 


“(The Committee has invited all Out-of-Town. Deleg ates to the Nat'l: Convention of the Communist 
| Party to be its Guests at this Daily” Worker cation 6.) celebration) | 


t 
“4907 j ty “oy. 4. 04s a! i ¥ 


22793: 


—MARGARET 
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_ Albany Hopper’ 
Grinds Away, C10 


Issues Program 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


Mainstream to Hold 
Three Forums 


Mainstream, the monthly maga- 
zine, has announced three forums. 

The first will take place [ri- 
day, Jan. 25, 8:30 P.M. at the Art 
of Today Gallery, Great Northern 
Hotel, 118 West 57 Street, New 
York City. This will be a disctission 
of the plays, poems and other lit- 
erary work of the great German 
dramatist. Bertolt Brecht who died 
recently in East Germany. Speak- 
ers include literary critics Dr. 
Frederic Ewen, Dr. Annette Ru- 
binstein, and the poet Eve Mer- 
riam. To be discussed are the cur- 
rent hit play, Three Penny Opera, 
and the recently produced Good 
Woman of Szechnan. 


For March 15, Mainstrean an- 
nounces a forum on “Freedom of 
Choice—What Does It Mean,” 
with Dr. Howard Selsam and Dr. 
Corliss Lamont as the speakers. 
Details of a Feb. 15 forum will be 
announced later. Contribution will 


in shop 
and union 


A MEMBERSHIP POLL to select a Race Relations Award 
winner is now taking place in Local 6, Hotel & Restaurant Union, 
which has some 27,000 members in NYC hotels. In previous years, 
a board of judges picked the winner but this time, the board only 
made recommendations from which the 
unionists will vote the winner. The : 
Race Relations Award is given out by 
Local 6 as the highlight ofits annual 
celebration of Negro History Week. 

The nominees a this years award 
are Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. 
of Montgomery, Alabama; Dr. Omer 
Carmichael, superintendent of “public 
schools, Louisville, Kentucky; the National Sharecroppers Fund; 
John Bolt Culbertson, of South Carolina, a former defender of racism 
who has become an outstanding worker for the NAACP; the South- 


THE PRELIMINARIES are under way in the legisla- 
ture at Albany, but the battles are still to come. In the past 
week. bills have been introduced covering some of the issues 
of vital concern to labor and the pate wie SG 
people — to extend and strengthen|controls and to allow immediate 
rent controls, to~bar a phone rate}yent increases. But the GOP lead- 
boost being sought by the New fers realize the potential political 
York Telephone Co., and to streng-|dyniamite in this issue and appar- 
then the State Commission Against ently have not decided how t ey 


Discrimination. 

Meanwhile, the state CIO made 
public its 1957 legislative program. 
The million-member labor center 
went on record for a boost in pay- 
ments under unemployment insur- 
auce, workmen’s compensation and 
disability benefits to a top of $54 
weekly; for the strengthening and 
9-year extension of rent controls; 
improved state aid to education; 
a statewide minimum wage of $1; 
a comprehensive program to tackle 
juvenile delinquency; strengthen- 
ing of SCAD, repeal of the Condon- 
Wadlin law, and other measures. 


* 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, state 
C1O president, and Harold Garno, 
its legislative director, criticized as 
inadequate, Gov. Harriman’s pro- 
posal for a $45 weekly maximum 
for workers’ loss of pay through 
injury, sickness or unemployment. 

“We have to take two-thirds of 
average production wages as a basis 
of benefits,” they said. The CiO 
leaders pointed out that the federal 
government “has accepted the two- 
thirds principle «(in the. Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Worker's Com- 
pensation Act) by providing a max- 
imum payment of $54 weekly bas- 
ed on average weekly wages of 
$51." 


The current state law provides 


for a top of $36 under workmen's’ . 
‘This, along with an increased ap- 


compensation and unemployment 
insurance, and a maximum of $40 
tor disability benefits. 

The state GOP legislative pro- 
gram, on the other hand, calls for 
a law setting benefits at one-half 
of wages, without any fixed 
amounts. 


The state AFL has proposed $50 
and $54 as new maximums under 
the three-way social security pro- 
gram. 

The belief is that labor will strive 
to achieve the $45 figure advanced 
by Gov. Harriman and opposed by 
the GOP, although it is dissatisfied 
with the whole status of payments 
for workmen's compensation, un- 
employment insurance, and disabil- 
ity benefits. \ 
* 

ONE IMMEDIATE issue is the 
drive of the N. Y. Telephone Co. 
to win a big hike in its rates on 
both home and business phones. 
The Public Service Commission 


will handle it at this session. 
* 


be one dollar. 


ANOTHER ISSUE expected to 
kick up a storm is the New York! 
City transit picture. The GOP has 
already put into the hopper a mea-) 
sure which would give a Republi-' 
can-controlled legislative commit- 
tee powers to make a sweeping in- 
vestigation into the city’s. transit 
“mess.” 

The Democrats were quick to: 
see in this_a move to put Demo-| 
cratic-controlled New York on the 
spot with an eye cast toward the 
Mayoralty election coming up this 
November. 

Part of the GOP fishing -expedi- 
tion is expected to involve the. 
stormy labor picture in the city's 
subways and buses. The “splinter” 
groups seeking to oust the Trans- 
port Workers Union apparently 
hope to reap some benefits from 
this projected investigation. 

The State CIO legislative pro- 
gram, in turn, calls for legislation 
to authorize a union shop for. the 
40,000 Transit Authority employes, 
as demanded by the TWU., 


Gov. Harriman has. proposed two 
bills to give the State Commission 
Against Discrimination the power 
to start its own investigations into 
discrimination. .The GOP killed 
such measures at the last session. 


' 
' 


propriation, are expected to get 
major attention at this session. 
* 


THE STATE CIO also siieaiadl 
the electoral reforms proposed by 
Harriman in his opening message 
to the Legislature. “We urge chang- 
es in the election laws to poo: i 
greater participation of the people 
in their government through selec- 
tion of candidates for federal and 
state office in Spring primary elec- 
tions, the establishment of uniform 
statewide permanent personal reg- 
istration with a simplified system 
to reduce its cost of operation, cut- 
ing the residence requirements for 
voting from a year to six months 
in the state and from four to two 


ting voters to initiate proposals for | 


Dodge Workers 
Joh Removal 


‘moved to Trenton in the near fu- 
ture and several hundred more} 


here, won't charge Dodge one hun- 
months in a county, and permit- does. That’s why Dodge is moving 


tramck civic groups’ pleas. 


Hit by Another 


HAMTRAMCK, Mich. 

Here at the great. main piant of 
Dodge in three years, since 1953, 
up to the present time, employ- 
ment rolls have dropped from 
33,000 to 21,000. 
- Now comes the news that the big | 
Dodge “500” motor job will be 


Dodge workers will lose their jobs. 
This follows in the wake of the 
foundry dropping from 3,000 to: 
400 workers, Body and White; 
Dept. where 700 lost out, Wire 
room 300, Transmission and so on. 
Yet as the workers desperately try 
to hang onto their jobs, they are 
made the targets of mass firings, 
threats, intimidation if they don't 
turn out more production. It's freely 
predicted in union circles here that 
in three years time this ancient 
huge plant of Dodge in Hamtramck 
will be no more a production and 


assembly plant but a storage plant. | . 


Dodge has bought out in Novi, 
Michigan, acreage for a new, mod- | 
ern, automated plant and when) 
that’s built Dodge Main will be no 
more. 

The UAW has asked corpora- 
tions like Dodge not to move out 
of towns, like Hamtramck, which 
depends on taxes from Dodge for 
most of its revenue. The union 
maintains that new plants, built 
with fast tax writeoffs such as 
Dodge gets from the Eisenhower 
Administration, can be built in 
Hamtramck and workers won't lose 
their jobs, their homes and Ham- 
tramck its taxes, Novi, a village 
25 miles out Grand River Ave. 


dredth of the taxes Hamtramck 


to Novi, despite union and Ham- 


constitutional amendments. 


ere ee; — —s ee 


will conduct hearings tomorrow in| 
Albany, at 2 p.m. The Democrats 
are pressing a bill to ban the $55,- 
400,000 rate increase. Optimism 
that the phone rate boost can be 
defeated is partly based on the 
knowledge that the GOP-controlled 
Legislature may well fear the issue 
with the 1958 gubernatorial and 
state election ahead. 


In another development, the first 
rent control bills were introduced 
into the Legislature by Bronx 
Democratic Assemblyman Melville 
FE. Abrams. They provide for con- 
tmuing rent controls for two years 
beyond the present June 30 ex- 
piration date; for giving courts the 
power to stay an eviction up to 
one year; and to deny a landlord 
the right to seek a rent increase 
until he has owned an apartment 
building at least three years. 


The GOP is likewise on the spot 


> 


on this issue. It is facing heavy 
i 


pressure from. fh powerful . real 
estate-landlord | bi A p- 
port the Republicans to’ end tet 


bias 
suv-|} 


Rochester Group Bids 
U. S. Lead in H-Ban 


ROCHESTER.—The Policy Committee of the Rochester 
Association for the United Nations has issued a stehedacat’ 
urging the U.S. to take the lead in obtainin 


agreement to ban nuclear weapons. 
The statement, reported by the 
Labor. News, official AFL Central 


the committee members. Professors 
Glyndon G. Van Deusen and John 
Christopher are co-chairmen of the 
RAUN unit. 

Excerpts of the statement, quot- 
ed by the AFL paper, which has 
been campaigning for the last two. 
months to obtain statewide testing 
of milk for strontium-90, follow: 

“The awful character of the dan- 
ger that exists in atomic radiation; 
ogether with the fact that we can 

the danger line ; .. without 


conclusion that the only sensible 
course of procedure is to end all 
Trades and Labor Council paper|nuclear explosions of the ‘monster’ 
here, was signed by nearly all of, bomb type.... 


should announce its willingness to 
abandon the explosions of large 
nuclear weapons, provided that the 


other Great Powers are willing to; 
do the same , . 
agreement established. under the 
‘auspices of the United Nations. .. . 
Believing as we do that the very|~ 
existence of humanity may be at 
stake, we commend these 3 
dures to our fellow citizens and to! 


g world-wide 


“We believe the United States 


. in an international 


proce- 


eing aware of it, leads us to the’ the government at Washington.” 


er Regional Council, an interracial group; and Dr. Chester C. 

Travelstead, former Dean of the School of Education at the Uni- 

versity of South Carolina, discharged for openly favoring integration. 
* 


TOURS OF THE UNITED NATIONS have been arranged by 
the education dept. of thes Amalgamated Clothing Workers for 
union members and their families. 

* 


RADIATION DANGERS for workers were examined at a 
union conference, first of its kind in New York City. District 4, 
International Union of Electrical Workers, opened its 1957 union 
leadership Academy on the subject of “Labor and the Impact of 
Atomic Development on Health and Safety.” Radioactive materials 
are being used increasingly in all kinds of shop production, it was 
ar omy out, and workers have the right to be concerned with 
safety. ‘label 

* 

SOME 11,000 MORE UNIONISTS were enrolled in the 
Health Insurance Plan of N.Y. (HIP) on Jan. 1. They belong to 
eight AFL-CIO unions—Locals 807, 707 and 282 of the Teamsters; 
Machinists District 15; Dressmakers Joint Board, ILGWU; District 
65, RWDSU; Actors Equity; a 153, Office Employes. 


WITH THE LONGSHORE NEGOTIATIONS apparently at 
a dead end after months of union-employer sessions, a nine-day 
strike, an NLRB interunion election, a Taft-Hartley injunction, and 
a court order barring an industry-wide pact—one big question now 
is that of labor solidarity. : 

The C1O Council and AFL Central Trades ia 
NYC have not gotten behind the dockers as they 
did at the Republic aircraft.. Westinghouse, 
Macys and other strikers. Only the National 
Maritime Union to date has manifested this ele- 
mentary union solidarity. Nor. has the national 
AFL-CIO shown any signs yet of putting aside its 

_ battle with the ILA officials for the sake of labor 
unity against the powerful shipowners. 

President Eisenhower's board of inquiry, set 
up when Taft-Hartley was put into operation, 
will meet in Washington Tuesday to see where 
the contract talks stand. Then the NLRB may 

within 15 days hold an election in which the longshoremen will vote 
Yes or No on the shipowners’ offer. If they turn it down, the ILA 
will then be free to strike after Feb. 12, the expiration date of the 
80-day Taft-Hartley injunction. ; 
® 

BUFFALO — Workers at the 
General Electric tube plant here 
voted for “ro union” in an 
NLRB election. Two AFL-CIO 
unions, the Machinists and Elec- 
trical, were on the ballot. In 
previous years, the independent 
United Electrical Union had also 
failed to organize the workers. 
Spokesmen for all unions are 
puzzled—this GE plant has been 
non-union for 37 years, although 
virtually all other GE workers 
are unionized. A factor in this 
election no doubt was the bitter 
rivalry between the IUE and 
Machinists which could have 
easily antagonized many workers 


to all unions. 
* 


UNIONISM IN THE MAGAZINE and publishing world got a 
lift from the bitter experience of the non-union employees of the 
now defunct Colliers and Women’s Home Companion. The Ameri- 


can Newspaper Guild is signing new contracts with Time, Life, Look, | 


Newsweek, Fortune. Most other publications have been nonunion, 
but the chances are there will be a spurt in organizing among their 


editorial and business employes. 


THE MACY’S STORE UNION in New York is developing 
closer ties with other unions representing Macy's workers across the 
country. Sam Kovenestky, president of Macy local 1-S, Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Union in NYC, forsees. chainwide 
negotiations. One such other union is the Retail Clerks Protective 


-Assn. Local 1-S is now trying to unionize the ‘new Macy store at 


Roosevelt Field, L. L. ; 


THE NLRB will hold a hearing Jan. 24 on a ruling by a board 


~ 


examiner -telling Long. Island building contractors to stop Contig 


with Operating Engineers Local 138. The order against the 
was issued Sept. 19 by NLRB trial examiner David London and fol- 
lowed charges of “unfair labor practices” filed by a reform > 
in the union against its president, William C, ihm gay + nk 
* - The local-appealed the ruling. The reformers, later expelled 
charged that the local was dominated by contractors working with 
the wpe es Ba The expelled unionists are slated to get a 
retrial after 
Committee. 
sere 


group. 


‘they had ‘appealec to’ the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices - 


